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vi PREFACE, 

of testimony that the great Danish King ever pa^ed 
that way. A quiet little totcn it used to be, where, as 
one of the old people was fond of saying, you miglU 
fire a cannon down the main street at midday and 
never be afraid of hitting anybody. There Mrs. 
Gaskell grew up from childhood. She teas brought 
there, in 1810, a month-old infant, — Elizabeth Cleg- 
horn Stevenson, — ivhose mother had died in giving 
birth to her, and tvhose father, a struggling literai-y 
man in London, was glad to have the little child 
tenderly cared for among her mothers kindred, — 
the Hollands — one of the best of the old Cheshire 
fainilies. So here she had her home, and grew up, 
takifig in, in her quiet way. all the quaint nesses and 
oddities of the life around her. A jAace of quaint 
people altogether, largely of the spinster order. Yon 
may still see — if it has not been changed in these 
later years of railroads and modern itaprovements — 
the Jirst little flagged sidewalk ever laid doivn there, 
only just tvide enough for one j>^?\so/<. The townfolk 
gi*umbled a little in their 7nihl fashion; but the old 
Lady Bountiful who gave it answered that she had 
walked single all her life, and she didn't see why other 
people coxdd not do the same. What that Kntitsford 
life teas, however, may be gathered from the book 
itself, for the only fault ever found with it was that 
it sketched the place and the people even a little too 
exactly, and presented them under too thin a disguise. 
At the time, this caused quite a flutter among those 
Knutsford dove-cotes; but now that generation is 
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passed away as completely as that cow ichich also 
was once a veritable quojdruped familiar to the oldest 
inJiabitant. So, in these days, nobody can be hurt, 
and the very life-likeness makes it more interesting 
and, indeed, by this time it has become rather a dis- 
tinction to be able to trace kinshij) with any of these 
unique figures tvhich live still on Mrs. GaskelVs 
4Xinvas. 

As to the authoress herself, her home all through 
childhood and youth was there, with a dear sister of 
her mother'' s — Mrs. Lumb, Here ra^ne so met i men 
to visit her, her one brother, who <ffter wards went out 
to India, and quite unaccountably disappeared tht^re 
— the prototyjye of poor Peter in the atory. mdij 
that in the real life there teas never that deUfjhtful 
coming back which so rounded off the perplexitle.^ of 
Cranford. When she went away to a distant board- 
ing-school, and after she had gone back to live with 
her father, she still constantly returned for long risiti^ 
among her Knutsfonl friends, like the Mary Smith 
of the story; and here, in li'^S^, she married liev. 
William Gaskell, M.A., of Manchester, afterwards 
one of the foremost Unitarian clergymen of England. 
The Hollands, and most of thenv Cranford worthif's, 
were really of that faith, wor}<hi2>j)ers in the old iry- 
covered ^^meeting-house'* built in the first days nf Tol- 
eration, by those broad old *^ English Presbyterians/* 
who in the course of the eighteenth century gradually 
developefl into Unitariani.^m. In Cranford nothing of 
.this appears. It is only of recent years in England that 



Diaeentera have been admitaible in the firat circles of 
polite fiction. In the JiU/e graveyard of that meeting- 
house is Mrs. GaskelTs resting-place, and if ant/ 
readers of this book VKint to see a typicut specimen of 
a quiet little English country town, they might tcelt 
stop off at the Knutsford station, and spend an honr 
or two in wandering about the odd streets, where once 
that sedan chair was the chief vehicle, and where, 
behind the modemness and newness there still linger 
the il'trk brick dicellings and something of the savour 
of the older England which is no more. 

Brooke IlEitFonD. 

Ballon, Oclobtr, 1891. 
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CHAPTER I. 

N the first place, Craiifonl is in )K>ssos9ion 
of tlie Amazons ; ull t!if lidkkrs of houses. 
above a cerUiiii rent, nn; woiiicn. If a 
married coiiplo conn- to si:ttle in tliv town, 
somehow tht! ^'etillumuii ilisapiHMis ; he 
18 either fairly fritiJit.-iiril i« il.-ath by 
being tlie only man in tlif Cranford .'Vfn- 
ing parties, or lie is aiicounti'd for by lii'inj,' with his 
regiment, his ship, or dosdy i'n,i,'a!:i'<l in Inisiin'ss 
all the week in the threat nciiibliiurinfj ronimiTiiial 
towD of Drumble. ilistant "nly twenty mil<'s un a 
railroad. In short, whatcvfr does become of llie 
gentlemen, they an- n.,t ^•\ Oraufoid. Wh.it <'ould 
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t]tc7 <Io if the; were there 7 The so^eon has Qis 
rouuil of thirty miles, and sleeps at Cranford ; bat 
every liiaii cannot he a surgeoo. For keeping the 
trim gnnh'iis full of i-hoice flowers without a weed 
to Kjiefk tlieiii ; for frigliteuing away little boys who 
look wJMtriilly at the said dowers throu^jh the rail- 
ings; for nishiiig out at the geese that occasionally 
venture into tlie garilcns if the gates are left open ; 
for di'L-iilin;;; all qnestions of literature and politics 
without tronliling themselves n'ith unnecessary rear 
sons or arguments ; for olitaining clear and correot 
kuowh-'Ige of eviTvlwdy's affairs in the parish; 
for keeping their ni.-iit uiaiil-servants in admirable 
order; for kindness (somewhat dictatorial) to the 
jHior, and i-eal ti-nder good offices 
to eaeh other whenever they are- 
in distress, the ladies of Cranford 
ail' quite suSieient. "A .'uan/' 
[IS one of them observed to me 
oni'i', "is m in the way in the 
house ! '' Althoujrh the ladies ot 
Crauford knuw all each other's 
proeeediniis. they are exceedingly 
indifferent to eai'Ii other's opin- 
ions. Indeed, as each has her own individuality, 
not to nay eccentricity, pn-tty strcncdy deveJoiied, 
notliintr is so ea<iy as verbal ri'taiialion; but some- 
how good-will reigns among tliein to a considerable 
degree. 
The Cranford ladii"< have only an oeeasioniU 
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little quarrel, spirted out in a few peppery words 
and angry jerks of the head ; just enough to pre- 
vent the even tenor of their lives from becoming 
too flat. Their dress is very independent of fash- 
ion ; as they observe, " What does it signify how 
we dress here at Cranford, where everybody knows 
us?" And if they go from liome, their reason is 
equally cogent : " What does it signify how we 
dress here, where nobody knows us ? " The mate- 
rials of their clothes are, in general, good and plain, 
and most of them are nearly as scrupulous as Miss 
Tyler, of cleanly memory ; but I will answer for it, 
the last gigot, the last tight and scanty petticoat in 
wear in England, was seen in Cranford — and seen 
without a smile. 

1 can testify to a magnificent family rod silk 
umbrella, under which a gentle little spinster, left 
alone of many brothers and sisters, used to patter 
to church on rainy days. Have you any red silk 
umbrellas in Ix)ndon ? We had a tradition of the 
first that had ever been seen in Cranford ; and the 
little boys mobbed it, and called it *' a stick in 
petticoats.'' It might have been the very red silk 
one I have descril)ed, held by a strong father over 
a troop of little ones; the poor little lady — the 
sun'ivor of all — could scarcely carry it. 

Then there were ruh»s and regulations for visit- 
ing and calls; an<l they were announotMl to any 
young jKfople, who might bo staying in ihr town, 
with all the solemnity with which the old Manx 




laws were rend once a yfiir on tlic Tiiiwald 
Mount. 

" tKir friends have sont to imiuire how you are 
after your journey to-iiiglit, my dtar," (fifteen 
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miles, in a gentleman's carriage) ; "they will give 
you some rest to-morrow, but the next day, I have 
no doubt, they will call ; so be at lil)erty after 
twelve; — from twelve to tliree are our calling- 
hours." 

Then, after they had called, 

" It is the third day ; I dare say your mamma 
has told you, my dear, never to let mort* than three 
days elapse between receiving a call and returning 
it ; and also, that you are never to stay longer than 
a quarter of an hour." 

" But am I to look at my watch ? How am I to 
find out when a quarter of an hour has passrd ? " 

"You must keep thinking about the time,' my 
dear, and not allow yourself to forget it in conver- 
sation." 

As everybody had this rule in their minds, 
whether they received or paid a call, of cours*^ no 
absorbing subject was ever spoken alK)ut. We 
kept ourselves to short sentences of small talk, 
and were punctual to our tim^;. 

I imagine that a few of the gentlefolks of Cran- 
ford were poor, and had somu difficulty in niakinj^ 
both ends meet; but they were like the Sjiartxins, 
and concealed their snuirt un<ler a smiling face. 
We none of us spoke of money, because that sub- 
ject savoured of commerce and trade, and thouLjh 
some might be jxwr, we were all aristoerati*'. Tlie 
Cranfordians had that kindly esprit (h corjts whieh 
madA them overlook all deficiencies in success 
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when sume among them tried to conceal their 
poverty. When Mrs. Forrester, for instance, gave 
a party in her baby-house of a dwelling, and the 
little maiilen disturbed the ladies on the 80& by a 
request that sho might get the teu-tray out from 
underneath, every one took this novel proceeding 
^ the most natural tiling in the world ; and talked 
on about household forms and ceremonies, as if we 
all believed that our hostess had a regular servants' 
hall, second table, with housekeeper and steward, 
instead of the one little charity-school maiden, 
whose short ruddy arms could never have been 
strong enough to Ciirry the tray uji-stairs, it she 
hud* not been assisted in private by Iter mistress, 
who now sat iu state, jirftending not to know what 
cakes were sent up, though shi' knew, and we knew, 
and she know that we knew, mid wc knew that she 
knew that we knew, she luid Ix-en busy all the morn- 
ing making tea-bread and sponge cakes. 

There wci-e one or two cDUseiiuenees arising from 
but unaekn owl edged poverty, and this 
mui-h ai-kiiowledgfd gentility, which 
• not amiss, and whieh might lie intro- 
duced into many circles of society to 
their great improvement. For in- 
stance, the inliabitants of Cranford 
kept enrlv liinirs, and clattered home 
in their pattens, under the guidance 
of a lantern-liearer, alwut nine o'clock 
at night; and the whole town was 
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abed and asleep by lialf-past ten. Moreover, it was 
considered "vulgar" (a tremendous word in Cran- 
ford) to give anything expensive, in the way of eat- 
able or drinkable, at the evening entertainments. 
Wafer breiwl-and-butter and sponge-biscuits were all 
that the Honourable Mrs. Jamieson gave ; and she 
was sister-in-law to the late Earl of (ilenmire, al- 
though she did practise such "elegant economy." 

" Elegant economy ! " How naturally one falls 
back into the phraseology of Cranford ! There, 
economy was always "elegant," and money-si)end- 
ing always " vulgar and ostentatious ; " a sort of 
sour grapeism, which made us very peaceful and 
satisfied. I never shall forget the dismay felt when 
a certain Captain Brown came to live at Cranford, 
and openly spoke alK)ut his being pour — not in a 
whisper to an intimate fritMid, the doors and windows 
being previously closed ; but, in the public street! 
in a loud military voice ! alleging his poverty as a 
reason for not taking a ])artieular house. The 
ladies of Cranford were aln*ady rather moaning 
over the invasion of their territories by a man and 
a gentleman. He was a halt-pay caj)tain, and had 
obtained some situation on a neii^'hbouring railroad, 
which had been veln*mentlv TM*titione(l a'Minst l»v 
the little town; and if, in addition to bis masruline 
gender, and his connection with the obnoxious rail- 
road, he was so brazen as to talk of Ix-ini^' poor — 
why! then, indee<l, he must be st*nt to Covj'ntry. 
Death was as true and as common as poverty j yet 
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people never spoke about that, loud out in the 
streets. It was a word not to be mentioned to ears 
polite. We had tiicitly agreed to ignore that any 
with whom we associated on terms of visiting 
equality could ever be prevented by poverty from 
doing anything that they wished. If we walked 
to or from a party, it was l)ecause the night was so 
fine, or the air so refreshing; not because sedan- 
chairs were expensive. If we wore prints, instead 
of summer silks, it was because we preferred a 
washing nuiterial ; and so on, till we blinded our- 
selves to the vulgar fact, that we were, all of us, 
people of very moderate means. C>f course, then, 
we did not know what to make of a man who could 
speak of poverty as if it was not a disgrace. Yet, 
somehow, Captain Brown made himself respected 
in Cranford, and was called upon in spite of all 
resolutions to the contrary. 1 was surprised to 
hear his opinions quoted as authority, at a visit 
which I paid to Cranford, about a year after he had 
settled in the town. Mv (.»wn friends had been 
among the bitterest op[)ononts of any proposal to 
visit the captain and his daughters, only twelve 
months before ; anil now he was even admitted in 
the tabooed hours before twt-lve. True, it was to 
discover the cause of a smokinii: chimney, In^fore 
the fire was licrhted: but still Caj»tain Brown 
walked up-stairs, nothing daunted, spoke in a voice 
too large for the room, and joked (juite in the way 
of a tame man, about the house. He had been 
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blind to all the small slights, and omissions of 
trivial ceremonies, with which he had been re- 
ceived. He had been friendly, though the Ci*an- 
ford ladies had been cool ; he had answered small 
sarcastic compliments in good faith ; and with his 
manly frankness had overpowered all the shrinking 
which met him as a man who was not ashamed to 
be poor. And, at last, his excellent masculine com- 
mon sense, and his facility in devising expedients 
to overcome domestic dilemmas, had gained him an 
extraordinary place as authority among the Cran- 
ford ladies. He, himself, went on in his course, as 
unaware of his popularity as he had been of the 
reverse; and I am sure he was startled one day, 
when he found his advice so highly esteemed, as to 
make some counsel which he had given in jest, be 
taken in sober, serious earnest. 

It was on this subject; — an old lady had an Al- 
derney cow, which she looked uj>on as a daugliter. 
You could not pay the short quarter of an hour call, 
without being tohl of the wonderful milk or won- 
derful intelligence of tliis animal. TIk* whole town 
knew and kindly regarded Miss iJetsy i>arker's Al- 
derney ; therefore great was the sympathy and rei^nt 
when, in an unguarded moment, the poor cow tum- 
bled into a lime-pit. She moaned so lomlly that sin* 
was soon heard, and rescued ; but meanwhile the po(»r 
beast had lost most of her hair and i-ann' <>ut looking 
naked, cold, and miserable, in a bare skin. Kviiy- 
body pitied the animal, tlujugh a lew luuld not re- 
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strain their smiles at her droll appearance. Miss 
Betsy Barker absolutely cried with sorrow and 
dismay; and it was said she thought of trying a 
bath of oil. This remedy, perhaps, was recom- 
mended by some one of the number whose advice 
she asked ; but the proi>osal, if ever it was made, 
was knocked on the head by Captain Brown's de- 
cided *Kict her a flannel wjiistcoat and flannel 
drawers, ma'am, if you wish to keei> her alive. But 
my advice is, kill the iMM>r creature at once." 

Miss J>etsy Barker dried her t»yes, and thanked 
the caj)taiu htfartily ; she set to wurk, and by-and-by 
all the town turned out to see tlie AliU^rney meekly 
going to her i)asturo, clad in dark G^vry flannel. I 
have watched her iuvs<*lf many a time. Do you ever 
see cows dressed in grey flannel in London? 

Captain Brown had taken a small house on the 
outskirts of the town, whore he lived with his two 
daughters. He must have been upwards of sixty at 
the time of the iirst visit I p;iid to Cranford, after I 
luul left it as a residence. But he had a wiry, well- 
trained, elastic tigure ; a stiif military throw-back 
of his head, and a sprini^ing step, which made him 
ai»pear much younger than he was. His eldest daugh- 
ter looked almost as old as himself and betrayed 
the fact that his real, was more than his ai)parent, 
age. Miss lU-oNvn must have boon forty; she had 
a sickly, pained, careworn expression on her face, 
and looked as if the gaiety of youth ha<l long 
faded out of sight. Even when voung sln» must 
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have been plain and hard featured. Miss Jessie 
Brown was ten years younger than her sister, and 
twenty shades prettier. Her face was round and 
dimpled. Miss Jenkyns once said, in a passion 
against Captain Brown (the cause of which I will tell 
you presently), "that she thought it was time for 
Miss Jessie to leave off her dimjdes, and not always 
to be trying to look like a child." It was true there 
was something child-like in her face; and there will 
be, I think, till she dies, though she should live to 
a hundred. Her eyes were large blue wondering 
eyes, looking straight at you ; her nose was unformed 
and snub, and her lips were red and dewy ; she wore 
her hair, too, in little rows of curls, which heightened 
this appearance. I do not know whether she was 
pretty or not ; but I liked her face, and so did 
everybody, and I do not tliink she could help her 
dimples. She had something of her fatlier's jaunti- 
ness of gait and manner ; and any female observer 
might detect a slight difference in the attire of the 
two sisters — that of Miss Jessie being alM)ut two 
|)ounds per annum more expensive than Miss 
Brown's. Two pounds was a large sum in Cai»tain 
Brown's annual disbursements. 

Such was the imi)ressi()n made upon me by the 
Brown family, when I first saw thorn all to^'etlier 
in Cranford church. The caj)tain I had met before 
— on the occasion of the smokv chimney, whieh he 
had cured by some simple alteration in the Hue. 
In church, he held his double eye-glass to his eyes 
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duriug the inorniiig hymn, and then lifted up his 
head erect and sang out loud and joyfully. He 
made the responses louder than the clerk — an old 
man with a piping feeble voice, who, I think, felt 
aggrieved at the captiiin's sonorous bass, and quav- 
ered higher and higher in consequence. 

On coming out of church, the brisk captain paid 
the most gallant attention to his two daughters. 
He nodded and smiled to his acquaintances; but 
he shook hands with none until he had helped Miss 
Brown to unfurl her umbrella, had relieved her of 
her i>rayi*r-ljook, and had waited patiently till she, 
with trembling nervous hands, had taken up her 
gown to walk though the wot roads. 

I wondered what the Cranford ladies did with 
Captain Brown at their parties. We had often 
rejoiced, in former days, that there was no gentle- 
man to be attended to, and to find conversation for, 
at the cartl-parties. We had (congratulated our- 
selves upon tlie snugncss of the evenings ; and, in 
our love for gentility, and distaste of mankind, we 
had almost pcrsuailed ourselves that to be a man 
was to be ''vuli^Mr;'' so that when I found my 
friend and hostess, Miss Jenkyns, was going to 
have a party in my honour, and that Captain and 
the Miss Browns were invited, I wondered much 
what would be the course of the eveninir. Card- 
tables, with green-baize tops, were set out by day- 
light, just as usual ; it was the third week in 
Noveuiber, so the evenings closed in about four. 
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Candles, and clean packs of cards, were arranged 
on each table. The fire was made up ; the neat 
maid-servant had received her last directions ; and 
there we stood dressed in our best, each with a 
candle-lighter in our hands, ready to dart at the 
candles as soon as the first knock came. Parties 
in Cranford were solemn festivities, making the 
ladies feel gravely elated, as they sat together in 
their best dresses. As soon as three 
had arrived, we sat down to " Pref- 
erence," I being the unlucky fourth. 
The next four comers were put down 
immediately to another table; and 
presently the tea-trays, which I hiul 
seen set out in the store-room as 
I passed in the morning, were 
placed each on the middle of a 
card-table. The china was dolicato 
egg-shell ; the old-fashioned silver 
glittered with polishing ; but th(» 
eatables were of the slightest de- 
scription. While the trays were yet on the tables. 
Captain and the Miss Browns came in ; and T 
could see, that somehow or other the* ea])tain was 
a favourite with all the ladi(\s presc^nt. Kuffled 
brows were smoothed, sharp voices lowered at his 
approach. Miss Hrown l<x)ked ill, and depressed 
almost to gloom. Miss Jessie smil(»d as usual, and 
seemed nearly as popular as her fathrr. He imme- 
diately and quietly assumed the man's \thiQv in the 
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room ; attended to every one's wants, lessened tne 
pretty maid-servant's labour by waiting on empty 
cups, and bread-and-butterless ladies ; and yet did 
it all in so easy and dignified a manner, and so 
much as if it were a matter of course for the strong 
to attend to the weak, that he was a true man 
throughout. He played for three-penny points 
with as grave an interest as if they had been 
pounds ; and yet, in all his attention to strangers, 
h^ had an eye on his suffering daughter; for 
suffering I was sure she was, though to many eyes 
she might only ai)i:)ear to be irritable. Miss Jessie 
could not play cards ; but she talked to the sitters- 
out, who, Ixifore her coming, had been rather 
inclined to be cross. She sang, too, to an old 
cracked piano, which 1 think had Ijeen a spinnet in 
its youth. Miss Jessie sang "Jock of Hazeldean" 
a little out of tune ; but we were none of us musi- 
cal, though Miss Jenkyns beat time, out of time^ 
by way of appearing to be so. 

It was very good of Miss Jenkyns to do this; 
for I had seen that, a little before, she had been a 
good deal annoyed by Miss Jessie Brown's un- 
guarded admission iji jtropos of Shetland wool) 
that she had an uncle, her mother's brother, who 
was a shopkeej)er in Edinburgh. Miss Jenkyns 
tried to drown this confession by a terrible cough 
— for the Honoural)le Mrs. Jamieson was sitting 
at the card-table nearest Miss Jt*ssie, and what 
would she say or think, if she found out she was 
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io the same i-oom willi a shopkccper'a niece! Itiit 
MiHB Jessie Brown (who hud no tact, as nc nil 
agreed, the next iiioniiug) nwM repeat the itifwr- 
niiUion, mill assure Miss I'ole site oould easily get 




her the iilenlirtil Shillriinl w.i.jI nijiiimi. ■■ llitinifrh 
inyillH-l.-. ivhu hii^ \WWs\ :.ss-..Iri..-ijl uf Sli.-llii...! 
jtooilsof ariyt'iu- in K.liiihro' ." Il W!in lo l:ik.> th>' 

toMti- of this out <.f -.iir iimiitlis, :iii<l tli.- s. .1 c.f 

tLis out iif our I'Mi-.-.. lUnl Mis- ,I.-iikyiis pri.iKi.'-.'.l 
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music ; so I say again, it was very good of her to 
beat time to the song. 

When the trays reappeared with biscuits and 
wine, punctually at a quarter to nine, there was 
conversation ; comparing of cards, and talking over 
tricks ; but by-and-by. Captain Brown sported a bit 
of literature. 

" Have you seen an^^ numbers of * The Pickwick 
Papers ? ' " said he. (They were then publishing 
in parts.) " Capital thing ! " 

Now, Miss Jenkyns was daughter of a deceased 
rector of Cranford ; and, on the strength of a num- 
ber of manuscript sermons, and a pretty good library 
of divinity, considered herself literary, and looked 
upon any conversation about books as a challenge to 
her. So she answered and said, " Yes, she had seen 
theiu ; indeed, she might say she had read them." 

*^ And what do you think of them ? " exclaimed 
Captain Brown. " Aren't they famously good ? '' 

So urged. Miss Jenkyns could not but sjx\ik. 

"I must say, I don't think they are by any 
means equal to Dr. Johnson. Still, perhaps, the 
author is young. Let him i)ersevere, and who 
knows what ho may become if he will take the 
great Doctor for his model." This was evidently 
too much for Captain Brown to take placidly ; and 
I saw the words on the tip of his tongue before 
Miss Jenkyns had finished hor sentence. 

"It is quite a different sort of thing, my dear 
madam/' he began. 
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" I am quite aware of that," returned she. " And 
I make allowances, Captain Brown." 

"Just allow me to read you a scene out of this 
month's number," pleaded lie. " I had it only this 
morning, and I don't think the company can Iiave 
rea<l it yet." 

"As you please," said she, settling hrrs('if with 
an air of resignation. He read the account of the 
" swarry " which Sam Wi-lliT gave at llatli. Sonic 
of us laughed heartily. / did not (tare, iM'oaiisc I 
was staying iu the house. Miss 'linkyiiH sat in 
patient gravity. When it was ended, she turned 
to me, and aaid with mild dignity : 

"Fetch me Hannflnx. my dear, mit of the Iwok- 
room." 

When I brought it to her, she turm-d to Captain 
Brown: 

"Now allow »»■ to read you a srenf. and llien Ihc 
present company can jndg'' hrtwr-fii your favoiiriti', 
Mr. BoK, ami Dr. .lol.nson." 

She read one of the conversations lictivi'cit Itassi'- 
las and Imla--, in a hi-h-piU'licd ni;ijrslii> v..i<'.-: and 
when -she luwl ended, sli.' said, •■ I ima-inc I am ii..w 
justitieil in my pn'IVrcm-c of Hr. Johnson as a writrr 
of fiction." The captain .screwed his lip.s 1111, and 
drummed on the tiLble, lint h<' dii] not s|i>'ak. She 
thought she would f,'ive a linishin^' Iihiw ui- two. 

"I consider it vnl-j.ir. and Udow tl..- di-r.iiy ..f 
literature, to piii.li.sli in niiiiilnrs." 

"ilow was the Ilm>il.l>r pnl.lishv.l, ina'amV" 
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asked Captain Brown in a low Toice ; which I think 
Mis3 Jeukyns could not have heard. 

"Dr. Johnson's style is a model for young begin- 
ners. My father recommended it to me when I 
began to write letters, — I have formed my own 
style upon it ; I recommend it to your favourite." 

"I should be very sorry for him to exchange his 
style for any such pompous writing," said Captain 
Brown. 

Miss Jenkyns felt this as a personal affront, in a 
way of which the captain had not dreamed. Epis- 
tolary writing, she and her friends considered as 
her forte. Many a copy of many a letter have I 
seen written and corre«!te(i 
on the slate, before she 
'* seized the half-hour just 
previous to post-time to 
assure" her friends of this 
or of that; and T>r. John- 
son was as she said, her 
moil el in these composi- 
She drew herself up with dignity, and 
replied to Captain Brown's last remark by 
sayinjr. with marked emphasis on every syllable, 
"I prefer J>r. Johnson to TSlr. Boz." 

It is said — I won't voueh for the faet — that 
Captain Brown was heard to say !">lto voce. "D — n 
Dr. Johnson!" If he did, he was penitent after- 
wards, as he showed by going to stand near Misa 
Jenkyns's arm-chair, and endeavouring to beguile 
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her into coDTers^on on some more pleasing subject. 
But she was inexorable. The next da;, she made 
the remark I have mentioned about Miss Jessie's 
dimplea. 






CHAPTER II 

was itnjxiRsiblo to live a month at Cran- 
foril, anil not know tlio daily liablls of 
each rpsident; ami Iohk bofor*' my visit 
was ended, I knew much I'mieerniiig the 
whole Brown trio. There was nothing 
new to be discovered resi>fi'tinn their pov- 
erty ; for tbey had si)oken siiiijily and oi-euly 
about tliat from the very first. They luade no 
mystery of the necessity for their lielnjj economical. 
All tliat remaine<l to be discovered was tin; cap- 
tain's infinite kindness of heart, and the various 
modes in which, nneonscionsly to himself, he 
manifested it. Some little anecdotes were talked 
about for some time after they occurn-it. As we 
did not read mnrh. and as all the ladies were 
pretty well suited with servants, there was a 
dearth of subjects for conversation. We there- 
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fore discussed tbe circunistiince of the captain 
taking a poor old woman's dinner out of her 
hands, one very slipjHiry Sunday. He had met 
her returning from the bakehouse as he came 
from church, and noticed her precarious footing; 
and, with the grave dignity with which he did 
everything, he relieved her of her burden, and 




steered along the street by her aide, carrying her 
baked mutton and potatoes safely home. This 
was thought very eccentric ; and it was r.itliiT i-x- 
pected tliat he would pay a round of calls, on tJie 
Monday morning, to explain and apologize to the 
Cranford sense of propriety : but he did no sui-b 
thing; and then it was decided that he was 
ashamed, and was keeping out of sight. lu a 
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kindly pity for him, we began to say — "After all, 
the Sunday morning's occurrence showed great 
goodness of heart;" and it was resolved that he 
should be comforted on his next appearance amongst 
us ; but, lo ! he came down upon us, untouched by 
any sense of shame, speaking loud and bass as ever, 
his head thrown back, his wig as jaunty and well- 
curled as usual, and we were obliged to conclude he 
had forgotten all about Sunday. 

Miss Pole and Miss Jessie Brown had set up a 
kind of intimacy, on the strength of the Shetland 
wool and the new knitting stitches ; so it happened 
that when I went to visit Miss Pole, I saw more of 
the Browns than I had done while staying with 
Miss Jenkyns ; who had never got ov^r what she 
called Captain Brown's disparaging remarks upon 
Dr. Johnson, as a writer of light and agreeable 
fiction. I found that Miss Brown was seriously 
ill of some lingering, incurable complaint, the pain 
occasioned by which gave the uneasy expression 
to her face that I had taken for unmitigated cross- 
ness. Cross, too, she was at times, when the 
nervous irritability occasioned by her disease be- 
came past endurance. Miss Jessie bore with her 
at these times even more patiently than she did 
with the bitter self-upbraidings by which they were 
invariably succeeded. ^liss Brown used to accuse 
herself, not merely of hasty and irritable temper; 
but also of being the cause why her father and 
sister were obliged to pinch, m order to allow her 
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tlie small luxuries which were necessaries in her 
condition. She would so fain have uiiule sacrifices 
for them and have lightened their (;ares, that the 
original generosity of her disposition added acerbity 
to her temper. All this was borne hy Miss fressie 
and her father with more tlian placidity — with ab- 
solute tenderness. 1 forgave Miss Jessie her ei^ig- 
ing out of tune, and her juvenility of dress, when I 
saw her at home. I came to perceive that Captain 
Brown's dark Hrutus wig and piwlded coat (ahis ! 
too often threa<lbare) were remnants of the military 
smartness of his youth, which he now wore imcon- 
sciously. He was a man of intinitt? resources, 
gained in his barrack experience. As lie confessed, 
no one couhl black his boots to please him, exct»pt 
himself: but, inde<Ml, he was not alH)ve saving the 
little maid-servant's hibours in every way, — know- 
ing, most likely, that his daughter's illness made 
the place a hard one. 

He endeavoured to make peace with ^Fiss Jenkyns 
soon after the meiiuu-able dispute 1 have named, by 
a present of a wooden tire-shovel (his own making), 
having heard her say how much the grating of an 
iron one annoyed her. She received the j)resent 
with cool gratitude, and thanked him formally. 
When he was gone, she bade me put it away in 
the lumb(»r-room ; feeling, probably, that no jues- 
ent from a man who ju-eferred Mr. IJoz to Dr. 
Johnson could be less jarring than an iron lire- 
shovel. 
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Such was the state of things wlien I left Cranford 
and went to Drumble. I had, however, several 
corresix)iidents who kept me an fait as to the pro- 
ceedings of the dear little town. There was JVIiss 
Tole, who was lH*coming as much absorbed in 
crochet as she had been once in knitting; and 
the burdtni of whose letter was something like, 
"P>ut don't you forget the white worsted at 
Flint's," of the old song; for, at the end of every 
sentence of news, came a fresh direction as to some 
crochet commission which I was to execute for her. 
Miss Matilda Jenkyns (wlio did not mind being 
called ^liss Matty, when Miss Jenkyns was not by) 
wrote nice, kind, rambling letters ; now and then 
venturing into an opinion of her own; but sud- 
denly pulling herself up, and either begging me 
not to name what she had said, as I)eboi*ah thought 
differenlly, and she knew; or else putting in a post- 
scri])t to the effect that, since writing tlie above, 
she had been talking over the subject with Deborah, 
and was quite convinced that, «S:c. — (here, probably 
followed a recantation of every opinion she had 
givt_*n in the letter). Then came Miss Jenkyns — 
Deborah, as she liked Miss Matty to call her; her 
father having once said that the Hebrew name 
ought to be so pronounced. I secretly think she 
took the Hebrew prophetess for a model in char- 
acter,* and, indeed, she was not unlike the stern 
prophetess in some ways ; making allowance, of 
course, for modern customs and difference in dress. 
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Miss Jenkyns wore a cravat, and a little bonnet 
like a jockey-cap, and altogether liad the appearance 
of a strong-minded woman ; although she would have 
despised the modern idea of women being equal to 
men. Etjual, indeed! she knew they were sui)e- 
rior. — But to return to lier letters. Everything 
in them was stately and grand, like herself. 1 
have been looking tliem over (dear Miss Jenkyns, 
how I honoured her !), and I will give an extract, 
more especially because it relates to our friend, 
('aptain 15rown : 

" The Honourable Mrs. Jamieson has only just 
quitted me ; and, in the course of conversation, sht» 
communicated to me the intelligence, that she had 
yesterday received a call from her revered hus- 
band's quondam friend. Lord Mauleverer. You 
will not easily conjecture what brought liis lord- 
ship within the precincts of our little town. It 
was to see Captiiin ]>rown, with whom, it appears, 
his lordship was acquainted in th(* * j)lunuMl wars/ 
and who hatl the privilege of averting di^struction 
from his lordship's head, when some great peril 
was impending over it, off the misnomereHl Cape of 
Good Hoi)e. You know our friend the Honourable 
Mrs. Jamieson's detieiencv in the spirit of inncx'iMit 
curiosity ; and you will therefore not be so much 
surprised when I tell you she was (piite unable to 
disclose to me t\w exact nature of the peril in 
question. I was anxious, I confess, to ascertain 
in what manner Captain Drown, with his limited 
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establishment, could receive so distinguished a 
guest; and I discovered that his lordship retired 
to rest, and, let us hope to refreshing slumbers, at 
the Angel Hotel ; but shared the Brunonian meals 
during the two days that he honoured Cranford 
with his august presence. Mrs. Johnson, our civil 
butcher's wife, informs me that Miss Jessie pur- 
chased a leg of lamb ; but, besides this, I can hear 
of no preparation whatever to give a suitable re- 
ception to so distinguished a visitor. Perhaps 
they entertained him with Hhe feast of reason 
and the flow of soul;' and to us, who are ac- 
quainted with Captain Brown's sad want of relish 
for 'the pure wells of English undefiled,' it may 
be matter for congratulation, that he has had the 
opportunity of improving his taste by holding con- 
verse witli an elegant and refined member of the 
British aristocracy. But from some mundane fail- 
ings who is altogether free ? " 

Miss Pole and Miss Matty wrote to me by the 
same post. Such a piece of news as Lord JVIaul- 
everer's visit was not to be lost on the Cranford 
letter-writers : they made the most of it. Miss 
Matty humbly apologized for writing at the same 
time as her sister, who was so much more capable 
than she to descril)e the honour done to Cranford ; 
but, in spite of a little bad spelling, Miss Matty's 
account gave me the best idea of the commotion 
occasioned by his lordship's visit, after it had 
occurred ; for, except the people at the Angel, the 
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BrowDS,<Mrs. Jamieson, and a little lad his lord- 
ship had sworn at for driving a dirty hoop against 
the aristocratic legs, I could not hear of any one 
with whom his lordship had held conversation. 

.Vty next visit to Craiiford was in the summer. 
There had been neither births, deaths, nor mar- 
riages since I was there last. Everybody lived 
in the same house, and wore pretty nearly the 
same well-preserved, old-fashioned clothes. The 
greatest event was, tJiat Miss Jenkyns had pur- 
chased a new carpet for the drawing-room. Oh 
the busy work ^liss Matty and I had in chasing 
the sunbeams, as they fell in an afternoon right 
down on this carpet through the blindless window! 
We spread newspaj>ers over the places, and sat 
down to our book or our work ; and, lo ! in a quar- 
ter of an hour the sun had moved, and was blazing 
away on a fresh s^iot ; and down again wo went on 
our knees to alter the [tosition of the newsjuiiiera. 
We were very busy, too, one whole morning, lH;foro 
Miss Jenkyns gave her l>arty, in following her 
directions, and in cutting out and stitcdiing together 
pieces of newspaper, so as to form little jiaths to 
every chair, set for the exjwcted visitcU'S, lest their 
shoes might dirty or defile the purity of the carjiet. 
Do you make paper paths for every guest to walk 
upon in London ? 

Captain Brown and Miss Jenkyns were not very 
cordial to each other. The litiTary lUspute, of 
which I had seen the beginning, was a "ruw," the 
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slightest touch on which inaxle them wince. It was 
the only difference of opinion they had ever had ; 
but tliat difference was enough. Miss Jenkyns 
could not refrain from talking at Cn]>tain Brown; 
ajid though lie did not reply, he drummed witli 




bis fingers ; which action she felt and resented 
as very disparaging to Dr. Johnson. He was 
rather ostentatious in his preference of the writ- 
ings of Mr. Boz; would walk through the streets 
so absorlx'd in them, that he all but ran against 
Miss Jenkyns; and thoufjh his apologies were 
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earnest and sincere, and though he did not, in 
fact, do more than startle her and himself, she 
owned to me she had rather he had knocked her 
down, if he had only been reading a higher style 
of literature. The [wor, brave captain ! he looked 
older, and more worn, and his clothes were very 
threadbare. Itut he seemed as bright and cheerful 
as ever, unless he was asked about his daughter's 
health. 

"She suffers a great deal, and she must suffer 
more j we do what we can to alleviate her jiaiii ; — 
God's will l)e done ! " He took off his hat at these 
Last words. I found, from Miss Matty, that evorj- 
thing had been done, in fant. A medical man, of 
high repute in that country neighbonrliood, had 
been sent for, and every injunction he had given 
w;ia attended to, n'ganlless of exiM-nse. Miss 
Matty was sure thej' di-nieil themselves many 
things in onler to make the invulid eonifortalile; 
but they never spoke atwut it; ami as for Miss 
•Jessie! "I really think she's an angel," said poor 
Miss Matty, unite overcome. "To see her way of 
bearing with Miss Brown's erossness. ami the 
bright fai-e she puts on after she's lieen silting 
up a whole lu^dit and seidded alMivi' half of it, 
is quite I>eantifn1. Vet she looks as neat inul :ts 
ready to welcome the ca|itain at bn-akfast-Iiuu', 
a.1 if she \vm\ Iwen asleep iu the Qu.-en's I>ed all 
night. My dear I you ciuiM never laugh at her 
prim little eurls or her jijnk ImwR again, if you 
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saw her as I have done/' I could only feel very 
penitent, and greet Miss Jessie with double re- 
spect when I met her next. She looked faded 
and pinched; and her lips began to quiver, as if 
she was very weak, when she spoke of her sister. 
But she brightened, and sent back the tears that 
were glittering in her pretty eyes, as she said : 

"But, to be sure, what a town Cranford is for 
kindness ! I don't suppose any one has a better 
dinner than usual cooked, but the best part of all 
comes in a little covered basin for my sister. The 
poor people will leave their earliest vegetables at 
our door for her. They speak short and gruff, as 
if they were ashamed of it ; but I am sure it often 
goes to my heart to see their though tfulness." The 
tears now came back and overflowed ; but after a 
minute or two, she began to scold herself, and 
ended by going away, the same cheerful Miss Jessie 
as ever. 

"But why does not this Lord Mauleverer do 
something for the man who saved his life?" 
said I. 

" Why, you see, unless Captain Brown has some 
reason for it, he never si)eaks about being poor; 
and he walked along by his lordship, looking as 
happy and cheerful as a prince ; and as they never 
called attention to their dinner by apologies, and 
as Miss Brown was better that day, and all seemed 
bright, I dare say his lordship never knew how 
much care there was in the background. He did 
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send game in the winter pretty often, but now he 
is gone abroad." 

I had often occasion to notice the use that was 
made of fragments and small opportunities in Craa- 
ford; the rose-leaves that were gathered ere they 
fell, to make into a pot-pourri for some one who 
had no garden ; the little bundles of lavender-flowers 
sent to strew the drawers of some town-dweller, or 
to burn in the chamber of some Invalid. Things 
that many would despise, and 
actions which it seemed scarcely 
worth while to perform, were all 
attended to in Cranfonl. Miss 
Jcnkyns stuck an apple full of 
ctuvc'S, to l>e heated and snudl 
]ilea.santly in Miss H ro w ii ' s 
riKtm ; and as she put in each 
clove she uttered a Johnsoni.ui 
sentence. Indeed, she ne> er 
eould think of tho Itrowns with- 
out bilking .lohnsou; and, aa '' ^^' 
they wer<^ seldom absent from her thoughts jnst 
then, I licanl many a rolling three-piled sen- 
tence. 

Captain Urown callcil one duy to thank Miss 
Jenkyiis for many littli' kindnesses, which I did 
not know until then thnt she h:id rendered. He 
had suddenly become like an old man ; his deep 
bass voice had a quavorini- in it ; his eyes lookfd 
dim, and the limisou hia face wtre deep. l\i- did 
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not — could not — speak cheerfully of his daughter's 
state, but he talked with manly pious resignation, 
and not much. Twice over he said, " What Jessie 
has been to us, God only knows ! " and after the 
second time, he got up hastily, shook hands all 
round without speaking, and left the room. 

That afternoon we perceived little groups in the 
street, all listening with faces aghast to some tale 
or other. Miss Jenkyns wondered what could be 
the matter, for some time before she took the un- 
dignified step of sending Jenny out to inquire. 

Jenny came back with a white face of terror. 
" Oh, ma'am ! oh, Miss Jenkyns, ma'am ! Captain 
Brown is killed by them nasty cruel railroads ! " 
and she burst into tears. She, along with many 
others, had experienced the poor Captain's kind- 
ness. 

" How ? — where — where ? Good God ! Jenny, 
don't waste time in crying, but tell us something.'' 
Miss Matty rushed out into the street at once, and 
collared the man who was telling the tale. 

" Come in — come to my sister at once, — Miss 
Jenkyns, the rector's daughter. Oh, man, man I 
say it is not true," — she cried, as she brought 
the affrighted carter, sleeking down his hair, into 
the drawing-room, where he stood with his wet 
boots on the new carpet, and no one regarded it. 

"Please mum, it is truf\ I seed it myself,'' and 
he shuddered at the reoolleetitai. **T1r' Captain 
was a-reading some new lM)ok as he was deef> in. 
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a-waiting for the down train ; and there was a 
little lass as wanted tu come to its mammy, and 
gave its sister the slip, and came toddling across 
the line. And he looked up sudden, at the sound 
of the train coming, and seed the child, and he 
darted on the line and cotched it up, and his foot 
slipped, and the train came over him in no time. 
Oh, Lord, Lord ! Mum, it's quite true — and they've 
come over to tell his daughters. The child's safe, 
though, with only a bang on its shoulder, as he 
threw it to its mammy. Poor Captain would be 
glad of that, mum, wouldn't he ? God bless him ! " 
The great rough carter puckered up his manly 
face, and turned away to hide his tears, I turned 
to Miss Jenkyns. Rlie looked very ill, as if she were 
going to faint, and signed to me to open the window. 

" Matilda, bring me my bonnet. I must go to 
those girls. God par<lon me, if ever I have S|>oken 
contemptuously to the (Japtain ! " 

Miss Jenkyns arrayed herself to go out, telling 
Miss Matilda to give the man a glass of wine. 
While she was away, Miss Matty and 1 huddled 
over the lire, t;ilkiiig in a low and awestruck voice. 
I know we cried ipiietlj- all the time. 

Miss Jenkyns came home in a silent mooil, and 
we durst not ask her many questions. She told us 
that Miss Jessie had fainted, and that she and 
Miss I'ole had had some diffieulty in bringing her 
round: but that, as ftiwu -.va she recoviTed. .■^lie 
begged one of them to go and sit with her sister. 
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" Mr. Hoggins says she cannot live many days, 
and she shall be spared this shock," said Miss 
Jessie, shivering with feelings to which she dared 
not give way. 

"But how can you manage, my dear?'' asked 
Miss Jenkyns ; " you cannot bear up, she must see 
your tears." 

" God will help me — I will not give way — she 
was asleep when the news came ; she may be asleep 
yet. She would be so utterly miserable, not merely 
at my father's death, but to think of what would 
become of me ; she is so good to me." She looked 
up earnestly in their faces with her soft true eyes, 
and Miss Pole told Miss Jenkyns afterwards she 
could hardly bear it, knowing, as she did, how liliss 
Brown treated her sister. 

However, it was settled according to Miss Jessicas 
wish. Miss Brown was to be told her father had 
been summoned to take a short journey on railway 
business. They had managed it in some way — 
Miss Jenkyns could not exactly say how. Miss 
Pole was to stop with Miss Jessie. Mrs. Jamieson 
had sent to inquire. And this was all we heard 
that night; and a sorrowful night it was. The 
next day a full account of the fatal accident was in 
the county paper, which Miss Jenkyns took in. 
Her eyes were very weak, she said, and she asked 
me to read it. When I came to the " gallant gen- 
tleman was deeply engaged in the perusal of a num- 
ber of Pickwick, which he had just received," Miss 
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Jenkyns shook her head long and solemnly, and 
then sighed out, " Poor, dear, infatuated man ! " 

The corpse was to be taken from the station to 
the parish church, there to be interred. Miss Jessie 
had set her heart on following it to the grave ; and 
no dissuasives could alter her resolve. Her re- 
straint upon herself made her almost obstinate ; 
she resisted all Miss Pole*s entreaties, and Miss 
Jenkyns's advice. At last Miss Jenkyns gave up 
the point ; and after a silence, which 1 feared por- 
tended some deep displeasure against Miss Jessie, 
Miss Jenkyns said she should accompany the latter 
to the funeral. 

" It is not fit for you to go alone. It would 
be against l)oth jiropriety and humanity were I to 
allow it." 

Miss Jessie seemed as if she did not half like this 
arrangement ; but her obstinacy if she h«ad any, had 
been exhausted in her determination to go to the 
interment. She longed, poor thing ! I have no 
doubt, to cry alone over the grave of the dear 
father to whom she had l)een all in all : and to give 
way, for one little half-hour, uninterrupted by sym- 
pathy, and unobserved by friendship, l^iit it was 
not to be. That aft(^rnoon Miss Jenkvns sent out 
for a yard of black cra])e, and em]>l<>ve(l hiTsrlf 
busily in trimming the little black silk lM)nnet I 
have spoken about. When it was finish«'d shi' ]>ut 
it on and looked at us for approbation — admiration 
she despised. I was full of sorrow, but, by one of 
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those whimsical thoughts which come unbidden J 
Into our heads, in times of deeiiest grief, I no soo 
Raw the bonnet than T was reminded of a helmet; , 
and in that hybrid hounet, hnJf-helmet, half-jockey J 
wip, did Miss .fenkyns attend Captain Brown's 
funeral ; and, I Mieve, s»p]M)rted Miss Jessie with 
a tender indidgent firmness which was invaluable, 
allowing her to weep her passionate fill before they 
left. 

Miss Pole, Miss Matty, and I, meanwhile, at- 
tended to MisB Brown : and hard work we found it 
to relieve her querulous and never-ending com- 
plaints. But if we were so weary and dispirited, 
what must Miss Jessie have been ! Yet she came 
back almost calm, aa if she had gained a new 
strength. She put off her mourning dress, and 
came in, looking pale and gentle ; thanking us each 
with a soft long pressui-e of the linnd. She could 
Bven smile — a faint, sweet, wintry smile — as if to 
reassure us of her power to endure ; but her look 
made our eyes till suddenly with tears, more than if 
she had eried outright. 

It was settled that Miss Pole waj? to remain with 
her all the watching livelong night; and that Miss 
Matty and I were to return in the morning to 
relieve them, and give Miss Jessie the opportunity 
for a few hours of sleep. But when tlie morning 
came, Miss Jenkyns appeared at the breakfast table, 
equipped in her helmet Iwnnet, and onlered Miss 
Matty to stay at home, as she meant to go and help 
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to nurse. She was evidently in a state of great 
friendly excitement, which she showed by eating 
her breakfast standing, and scolding the household 
all round. 

No nursing — no energetic strong-minded woman 
could help Miss Brown now. There was that in 
the room as we entered, which was stronger than 
us all, and made us shrink into solemn awestruck 
helplessness. Miss Brown was dying. We hardly 
knew her voice, it was so devoid of the complaining 
tone we had always associated with it. Miss Jessie 
told me afterwards that it, and her face too, were 
just what they had been formerly, when her 
mother's death left her the young anxious head 
of the family, of whom only Miss Jessie survived. 

She was conscious of her sister's presence, though 
not, I think, of ours. We stood a little behind the 
curtain : Miss Jessie knelt with her face near her 
sister's, in order to catch the last soft awful whis- 
pers. 

" Oh, Jessie ! Jessie ! How selfish I have been ! 
God forgive me for letting you sacrifice yourself for 
me as you did. I have so loved you — and yet 1 
have thought only of myself. God forgive me ! " 

"Hush, love! hush!" said Miss Jessie, sobbing. 

" And my father ! my dear, dear father ! I will 
not complain now, if God will give me strength to 
be patient. But, oh, Jessie ! tell my father how I 
longed and yearned to see him at last, and to ask his 
forgiveness. He can never know now how 1 loved 
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him — oh! if I might but tell him, before I die! 
What a life of sorrow his has been, aud I have 
done so little to cheer him !" 

A light came into Miss Jessie's face. " Would it 
comfort you, dearest, to think that he does know — 
would it comfort you, love, to know that his cares, 

his sorrows " Her voice quivered, but she 

steadied it into calmness, — " Mary ! he has gone 
before you to the place where the weary lire at rest. 
He knows now how you loved him." 

A strange look, which was not distress, came 
over Miss Brown's face. She did not speak for 
some time, but then we saw her lips form the words, 
rather than heard the sound — "Father, mother, 
Harry, Archy;" — then, as if it was a new idea 
throwing a filmy shadow over her darkened mind 
— " But you will be alone — Jessie ! " 

Miss Jessie had been feeling this all during the 
silence, I think; for the tears rolled down her 
cheeks like rain, at these words ; and she could not 
answer at first. Then she put her hands together 
tight, and lifted them up, and said, — but no^ to 
us — 

" Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him." 

In a few moments more. Miss Brown lay (^alm 
and still ; never to sorrow or murmur more. 

After this second funeral, ^[iss Jenkyns insisted 
that Miss Jessie should come to stay with her, 
rather than go back to the desolate house ; which, 
in fact, we learned from Miss Jessie, must now be 
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given up, as she had not wherewithal to maintain 
it. She had something al)ove twenty pounds 
a-vear, b<\sides the interest of the monev for which 
the furniturtj wouhl sell ; but she could not live 
upon that : and so we talked ov(*r her cpialitications 
for earning m«)ney. 

** 1 can sew neatlv," said slie, " and 1 like nurs- 
ing. I tliink, too, 1 could manage a house, if any 
one would try me as housekeei)t»r ; or I would go 
into a shop, as saleswoman, if they would have 
patience with me at first." 

Miss Jenkyns declared, in an angry voice, tliat 
she sliould do no such thing; and talked tc» herself 
alxmt **some people having no idea of their rank as 
aca]»tain*s daughU'r.'* nearly au hour afterwards, 
when she brought Miss .Jessie up a basin of deli- 
catelv-m:ule arrowroot, and stood over her like a 
dragoon until the last siK)onful was finished : then 
she disappeareil. Miss Jessie lK»gan to tell me 
some more of the plans which had suggested them- 
selves to her, and insensiblv fi*ll into talking of the 
days that were past an<l gone, and interested me so 
nnic»h, I iM'ithi'r kn«*w nor heeded how time passeil. 
We Were lM>th stiirtli'd when Miss .Jenkyns reaj)- 
peared, and caught us erving. I was afraid h\st 
sh«» Wouhl Im' displease<l, as sh«» often said that 
erving hindered digt»sti«)n, and I knew she wanted 
Miss .Jessie to get strong; but, inst»Md. she lonke<l 
queer and exeited, an<l fidget«Ml nmnd us without 
saying anything. At lasb she spoke. 
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"I have been so much startled — no, I've not 
been at all startled — don't mind me, my dear Miss 
Jessie — I've been very much surprised — in fact, 
I've had a caller, whom you knew once, my dear 
Miss Jessie " 

Miss Jessie went very white, then flushed scarlet, 
and looked eagerly at Miss Jenkyns. 

" A gentleman, my dear, who wants to know if 
you would see him." 

" Is it ? — it is not " stammered out Miss 

Jessie — and got no farther. 

"This is his card," said Miss Jenkyns, giving it 
to Miss Jessie ; and while her head was bent over 
it, Miss Jenkyns went through a series of winks 
and odd faces to me, and formed her lips into a 
long sentence, of which, of course, I could not 
understand a word. 

" May he come up ? " asked Miss Jenkyns at 
last. 

" Oh, yes ! certainly ! " said Miss Jessie, as much 
as to say, this is your house, you may show any 
visitor where you like. She t(H)k up some knitting 
of Miss Matty's and began to be very busy, though 
I could see how she trembled all over. 

Miss Jenkyns rang the bell, and tohl the servant 
who answered it to show Major Gordim ui>-stiiirs ; 
and, presently, in walked a tall, tine, frank-looking 
man of forty, or upwards. He shook hands with 
Miss Jessie ; but he could not see her eyes, she 
kept them so fixed on the ground. Miss Jenkyns 
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asked me if I would come and help her to tie up 
the preserves iu the store-room; and, though Miss 
Jessie plucked at my gown, and even looked up at 
me with begging eye, I durst not refuse to go 
where Aliss Jenkyns asked. Instead of tying up 
preserves in the store-room, however, we went to 
talk in the dining-room; and there Miss Jenkyns 
told me what Major (J ordon luul told her ; — how 
he had served in the same regiment with Captain 
Brown, and had become acquainted with Miss Jes- 
sie, then a sweet-looking, blooming girl of eighteen; 
how the iie<|uaintiin(u; hiul grown into love, on his 
part, though it had iR^en some years l>efore he luwl 
s|M>ken ; how, on becoming possessed, through the 
will of «an uncle, of a good estate in Scotland, he 
had offered, and l)een refused, though with so much 
agitation, and evident distress, that he was sure she 
was not indifferent to him ; and how he had dis- 
covered that the obstacle was the fell disease which 
was, even then, tin) sundy threatening her sister. 
She hjid mentioned that the surgeons foriftold in- 
tense suffering; and there was no one but herself 
to nurse her poor Mary, or eht»er and comfort her 
father during the time ot illness. They hiul hiul long 
discussions ; an<l, on lier n-fusal to pledge herself 
to him Jis his wif(% wh(»n all should Ix* over, lie had 
grown an;:ry, and broken off entirely, and gone 
abroad, b<*lieving that she was a cold-hearted ]M*r- 
son, whom he would <lo well to forirrt. He had 
been travelling in tlie East, and was on his return 
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home when, at Rome, he saw the account of Cap- 
tain Brown's death in OcUignani. 

Just then Miss Matty, who had been out all the 
morning, and had only lately returned to the house, 
burst in with a face of dismay and outraged pro- 
priety : 

" Oh, goodness me ! " she said. " Deborah, there's 
a gentleman sitting in the drawing-room, with his 
arm round Miss Jessie's waist!" Miss Matty's 
eyes looked large with terror. 

Miss Jenkyns snubbed her down in an instant : 

" The most proper place in the world for his arm 
to be in. Go away, Alatilda, and mind your own 
business." This from her sister, who had hitherto 
been a model of feminine decorum, was a blow for 
poor Miss Matty, and with a double shock she left 
the room. 

The last time I ever saw poor Miss Jenkyns waa 
many years after this. Mrs. Gordon had kept up a 
warm and affectionate intercourse with all at Cran- 
ford. Miss Jenkyns, Miss Matty, and Miss Pule 
had all l)een to visit her, and returned with wonder- 
ful accounts of her house, her husband, her dress, 
and her looks. For, with happiness, something of 
her early bloom returned ; she had been a year or 
two younger than we had taken her for. Her eves 
were always lovely, and, as Mrs. Gordon, her dim- 
ples were not out of plaoe. At the time to which I 
have referred, when I last saw Miss Jenkyns, that 
lady was old and fi^eble, and had lost something of 
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her strong miml. Little Flora Gordon was staying 
with the Misses Jenkyiis, aud when 1 caiue in she 
was reacting aluud to Miss Jenkyiis, who lay feeble 
and changed on the sofa. Flora put down the 
BanMer when 1 caine in. 

"Ah!" said Miss Jeukyns, "you find niu changed, 
my dear. I can't see as I used to do. If Flora 
were not here to read to me, 1 hardly know how 
I should get through the day. Did you ever read 
the Rambler f It's a wonderful book — wonderful ! 
and the most improving reading for Flora" — 
(which I dare say it would have been, if she could 
have rea<l half the words without spelling, and 
could have understood the moaning of a third) — 
" better than that strange old book, with the queer 
name, poor Captain Hrowu Wiis killed for reading 
— that book by Mr. Hoz, you know — 'Old Poz;' 
when I was a girl — but that's a long time ago — I 
acted Lucy in ' Old I'i>z.' " — She babbled on long 
enough for Flora to gi't a giKxl long s^iell at the 
Christmas Carol, which Miss Matty had left ou the 
table. 





CHAPTER III. 

THOUGHT that probably my connexion 
with Cranford would cease alter Miss Jeii- 
kyns's death ; at least, that it would have to 
be kept up by corresix)ndence, which bears 
much the same relation to personal inter- 
course that the books of dried plants I some- 
times see ("Hortus Siccus," I think thev 
call the thing) do to the living and fresh flowers in 
the lanes and meadows. I was pleasantly surprised, 
therefore, by receiving a letter from Miss l*ole (who 
had always come in for a supplementary week, after 
my annual visit to Miss Jenkyns) proi)osing that I 
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should go and stay with her; and then, in a couple 
of days after my acceptance, came a note from Miss 
Matty, in which, in a rather circuitous and very 
humble manner, she told me how much ])leasure I 
should confer, if I could spend a week or two with 
her, either before or after I had been at Miss Pole's; 
"for," she said, "since my dear sister's death, I am 
well aware I have no attractions to offer; it is only 
to the kindness of my friends that I can owe their 
company." 

Of course I promiseil to come to dear Miss Matty, 
as soon as I had ended my visit to Miss Poh^; and 
the day after my arrival at Cranford, 1 went to see 
her, much wondering what the liouse wouUl Ixi like 
without Miss Jenkyns, and rather dreading the 
changed aspect of things. Miss Matty l)egan to cry 
as soon as she saw me. She was evidently nervous 
from having anticipated my (^all. 1 comforted her 
as well as I could; and I found the l)est consolation 
I could give was the honest praise that canu^ from 
my heart as I spoke of the deceased. Miss Matty 
slowly shook her heail over each virtue ius it wjis 
named and attributed to her sist<'r; and at last she 
could not restrain the tears which had long Ihmmi 
silently flowing, but hid her face InOiind Iht hand- 
kerchief, and sobl)ed aloud. 

"Dear Miss Matty!" said I, taking her hand — 
for indeed I did not know in what way t(» t<dl her 
how sorr^' I wjis for her, left dos«*rt^Ml in the worl<l. 
8he put down her handkerchief, and said: 



"My dear, I'd rather you did not call me 
Matty. She did not like it; but I did many a 
thing she did not like, I'm afraid — and now 




she's gone! If you please, my love, will you call 
me Matilda?" 

I promised faithfully, and began to practise the 
new name with Miss Pole that very day^ and, by 
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degrees, Miss Matilda's feeling on the subject was 
known tlirough Cranfoni, and wc all tried to drop 
the more familiar name, hut witli so little suc<n.'bs 
that hy-and-liy wo gave up the attempt. 

My visit to Miss I'ole was veiy qniot. Jfiss 
.Ti'nkyns had so long taken the lead in t'ranfoiil, 
that, now she was gone, they hardly knew liow to 
give a party. The H(»nimi'al>In Mrs. Jaiiiieson, to 
whom Miss .Teiikyiis herself li.'ul always yielded the 
[Wist of honour, was fat and inert, and very nineh 
at the merey of her old servants. If they ehose 
that she shouhl give a party, they reiainded her of 
the neeessity for so diiiiiy; if not, she h-t it alone. 
There wa.t all the more time f()r me to liear old-world 
stones from Miss l*ide, wliile slie sat knitting, and 
I making my father's shirts. I always t<Kik a 
quantity of plain sewing to ('ranfonlj for, jis we 
did not reail mn<'h, or walk miieh. I found it a eapi- 
tal time to get through my work. On,- <>f Miss 
I'olf's stories ndated to 






a Rhadi>w of a love 
that was dimly pereeived 
or sn.Hpeeted long years 
l>ef(.re. 

Presently, the time ar- 
rivi'd when T was to r.'- 
move to iliss Matilda's 
honse. T found her timid 
and anxious aNrnt the arra 
Miuiy a time, wliilc 1 was 
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,'enii-iits rormy.',.mfort. 
inpaeking, <lid she eume 
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backwards and forwards to stir the fire, which 
burned all the worse for being so frequently 
poked. 

" Have you drawers enough, dear ? " asked she. 
"I don't know exactly how my sister used to 
arrange them. She had capital methods. I am 
sure she would have trained a servant in a week to 
make a better fire than this, and Fanny has been 
with me four months." 

This subject of servants was a standing grievance, 
and I could not wonder much at it; for if gentlemen 
were scarce, and almost unheard of in the *' genteel 
society " of Cranford, they or their counterpai*ts — 
handsome young men — abounded in the lower 
classes. The pretty neat servant-maids had their 
choice of desirable "followers;" and their mis- 
tresses, without having the sort of mysterious dread 
of men and matrimony that Miss Matilda had, 
might well feel a little anxious, lest the heads of 
their comely maids sliould be turned by the joiner, 
or the butcher, or the gardener; who were obliged, 
by their callings, to come to the house ; and who, 
as ill-luck would have it, were generally handsome 
and unmarried. Fanny's lovers, if she had any — 
and ^liss Matilda suspected her of so many fiirta- 
tions, that, if she had not l)een very ])rettv, T sliould 
have doubted her having one — wore a constant 
anxiety to her mistress. She was forbidden, by the 
articles of her engagement, to have ^'followers;" 
and though she had answered innocently enough, 
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doul)liiig up the hem of her apron as slie spoke, 
" Phrase, ma'am, I never had more than one at a 
time," Miss Matty prohibited tliat one. But a 
vision of a man seemed to liaunt tlie kitchen. 
Fanny assured me that it was all fancy ; or else I 
should have said myself that I had se(»n a man's 
coat-tiiils whisk into the scullery once, wh(»n T went 
on an errand into the store-room at nij^ht; and 
another evening, wh<»n, our wakrhes havinj^ stopped, 
I went to look at th<» clock, there was a very odd 
appearanre, sinj^ularly like a younj; man s(pieez(»d 
u]> lx»tween the clock and the back of the open 
kitchen-<l(Kn": and I thought Fanny snatched up 
the c^indle v<»ry hastily, so as to throw the sha<h>w 
on the dock-face, while she very ] positively told nn» 
tlie time half an hour too early, as we found out 
aft<*rwards by the churcli-clock. Hut T did not add 
to Miss Matty's anxieties by naming my sus])icions, 
esiieciallv as Fanny said to nu', the next dav, that 
it was such a <pu»er kitchtMi for liaving (xhl shadows 
al)out it, she reallv was almost afraid to stav; ** for 
vou know, miss," she a<hh'd, " I <h)n't see a crcatun* 
fr(»m six o'cl(M*k tea, till Missus rings tht» Iwdl for 
jirayers at ten." 

However, it so f«dl cmt that Fannv had t<> h»ave; 
and Miss Matilda l>eu'triMl uh* t(» stay and *'srttlf 
her" witli th<* new maid; to whirh I consented, altrr 
1 had lioard from my fatln»r that lu* did not want 
moat liome. Tlu' i\r\v servant was a roui^h, honrst- 
looking country-girl, who ha«l only livi'd in a farm 
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place before ; but I liked her looks when she came 
to be hired; and I promised Miss Matilda to put 
her in the ways of the house. The said ways were 
religiously such as Miss Matilda thought her sister 
would apjjrove. Many a domestic rule and regula- 
tion had l)een a subject of plaintive whispered mur- 
mur to me, during Miss Jenkyns's life; but now 
that slie was gone, I do 'not think that even I, who 
was a favourite, durst have suggested an alteration. 
To give an instance : we constantly adhered to tlie 
forms which were observed, at meal times, in ** my 
father, the rector's house." Accordingly, we had 
always wine and dessert; but the (hM*anters were 
only filled when there was a party; and what 
remained was seldom toudied, thc^ugh we had two 
wine glasses apiece every day after dinner, until the 
next festive occasion arrived ; when the st^ite of the 
remainder wine was examined into, in a familv 
council. Tlie dregs were oft^n given to the ])oor; 
but occasionally, when a good d(\il liad l)een left at 
the last party {hve months ago, it might Ih^), it was 
ailded to some of a fresh lK)ttl(\ bnmght up from 
the cellar. I fancy poor CajJtain Brown did not 
much like wine; for I noticed he never finished 
his first glass, and most militiirv men take several. 
Then, as to our dessert. Miss Jenkvns used to 
gather currants and gooselx^rries for it hersell". which 
I sometimes thought wouM have tiisted Iw^tter fresh 
from the trees; but then, as ^liss Jenkvns observed, 
there would have been nothing for dessert in sum- 
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mer-time. As it was, we felt very geiitftet with liur 
two glasHca apiew, and a disii of miosi-berriea at 
the top, of currants ami biscuits at the sides, and 
two decanters at the bottom. When oranges came 
in, a curious proceeding was gone tlirongli. Miss 
Jenkyns did not like to cut the fiiiit; for, as she 
olKMTved, the juice all ran o»it nobody knew whi're; 
su<^king (only I think she used some more recondite 
wonl) was in fact the only way of enjoying oranges; 
hnt then there wa-s the unjileasant iisstNiiatioii with 
a ceremony freijuently gone thnmgh liy little lialiiea; 
and so, after dessert, in orangi- seasiHi. -Miss Jen- 
kyns and Miss Matty na»?d to rise ni>, imisscss theni- 
(M'lves eatdi of an onmge in silence, and withdraw 
to the privacy of their own r(«nus, to indulge in 
sucking oranges, 

I had once or twice tried, on ,snch oecaiions, to 
prevail on Miss >tatty to stay; and liiul succeeded 
in her sister's lifetime. 1 liehl up a screen, and did 
not look, and, as she said, she tried not to make 
the noise very offensive; hut now that she was left 
alone, she secuied quite horrified when 1 In-ggcd 
her to n-main with mc in tli<^ warm dining-parhmr. 
and enjoy her onmge as she liked Ix-st. And .so it 
was in everything. Miss Jcnkyns's rules were 
matle m<>re stringent than ever, iK'eau.-ie tlie fninici- 
of tlieni was gone where there could W no a]i]ii;d. 
In all things else Miss Matihht was meek and nn.h- 
cided t4> a fault. 1 have lu'iinl ['anny ttnn her 
round twenty tinies in a morning aUmt ilinm-r. just 
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as the little hussy chose; and I sometimes fancied 
she worked on Miss Matilda's weakness in order to 
bewilder her, and to make her feel more in the 
power of her clever servant. I determined that I 
would not leave her till I had seen what sort of a 
person Martha was ; and, if I found her trustworthy, 
I would tell her not to trouble her mistress with 
every little decision. 

Martha was blunt and plain-spoken to a fault; 
otherwise she was a brisk, well-meaning, but very 
ignorant girl. She had not been with us a week 
before Miss Matilda and I were astounded one 
morning by the receipt of a lettt^r from a cousin of 
hers, who had been twenty or thirty years in India, 
and who had lately, as we had seen by the " Army 
List," returned to England, bringing with him an 
invalid wife who hatl never been introduced to lier 
English relations. Major Jenkyns wrote to i)rojx>se 
that he and his wife should s]>f» nd a niglit at Cran- 
ford, on his way to Scotland — at the inn, if it did 
not suit Miss Matilda to receive thorn into her 
house; in which case they should hoi)e to Iw with 
her as much as possible during the day. Of course, 
it must suit her, as she said ; for all Cranford know 
that she had her sister's bedroom at lil)ertv; but 1 
am sure she wislied tlie Major had sto])]H^(l in India 
and forgotten liis cousins out and out. 

" Oh ! how must I manage? " asked she, holplossly . 
"If IVlx)rah liad l)een alive, she would hnvo kuown 
what to do with a gentleman-visitor. Must 1 put 
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mzora in his dressing-room '(* Deiu! <leurl and I've 
gi)t none. DvboRih would liavu had tlimu. And 
slipiNtrs, and coiit-brushes? " I suggested tliat 
[irulHibly hu wuuhl bring all these things witli hiiu. 
" Ami lifter dinner, how am 1 to know when to get 
up, and leave him to hU wine? l>eliorjili would 
liave done it ho well; she would have lH?t>ii qiiite in 
her element. Will he want eoRee, do you think?' 
1 undertook the management of the coffee, and told 
her I wontd instruct ftlartha in the art of waiting, 
in whifih it must lie owned she was tenilily defi- 
cient; and that I hsul nu doubt M:ijor and Mrs. 
•TenkyuK would understand the quiet minle in which 
a liuly lived by herself in a <u)nntry Unvn. Hut she 
wa.s sadly flutt*'red. 1 made her empty Ikt dwnn- 
ters, and bring uji two fresh Imttles of wine. I 
wiHlied I ivonld have prevented her fi-cnu Iwing 
]>resent at my instructionti to Mai'tlia; for she fre- 
quently cut in with some fresh din>ction, muddling 
the [Kior girl's mind, as she sfaMwl o{H'n-iiiont)ied, 
listening b) ns U)th. 

"Hiuid the vegi'tiililes Kiund," said I (foolishly, 
I sec now — for it was aiming at mori! than we eouhl 
aoeomplish with rjuietness and simidiiity): aiid 
then, sei'ing her look In-wilden-d. T ad<h-d, "Take 
the vegetables round to people, and let theui help 
themselves." 

"And nund yon go firnt to Uie ladies." put in 
Miss Matilda. ".Mw:us go to tlie hi.li.-s bi-fore 
gentlemen, when yon are waiting." 
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"I'll do it as you tell me, ma'am," said Martha; 
"but I like lads best." 

We felt very uncomfortable and shocked at this 
speech of Martha's; yet I don't think she meant 
any liarm; and, on the whole, she attended very 
well to our directions, except that she " nudged " 
the Major, when he did not help himself as soon as 
she expected, to the potatoes, while she was hand- 
ing them round. 

The Major and his wife were quiet, unpretending 
people enough when they did come; languid, as all 
East Indians are, I suppose. We wore rather dis- 
mayed at their bringing two servants with them, a 
Hindoo body -servant for the Major, and a steady 
elderly maid for his wife; but they slept at the 
inn, and took off a good deal of the responsibility 
by attending carefully to their master's and mis- 
tress's comfort. Martha, to be sure, had never 
ended her staring at the East Indian's white tur- 
ban and brown complexion, and I saw that Miss 
Matilda shrunk away from him a little as he waited 
at dinner. Indeed, she asked me, when they were 
gone, if he did not remind me of Blue Beard? On 
the whole, the visit was most satisfactory, and is a 
subject of conversation even now with Miss ^latilda; 
at the time, it greatly excited Cranford, and even 
stirred up the apathetic and Honourable l^Irs. Jamie- 
son to some expression of interest, wlien I went to 
call and thank her for the kind answers she had 
vouchsafed to Miss Matilda's inquiries as to the 
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arnuijfcmi'iit of a gditli- man's drfaHinji-i'ciin — 
auRwiTM wliiuh I nuiHt iHJtifcss alio liiul |,'iven in the 
wearied luaiitier of tlic S(Miudinaviaii jiroplietess, — 



Leave iiii.', Ii'avu a 






And now I (miif to the love affair. 

It seems thiit Mina J'olt^ had a loiisin. onee or 
twiet! removed, who liiul offered to Wiss Mjitly long 
a^o. Now, this cousin lived four or Jive miles from 
(Vanford on his own estate; Init his iimiiirty was 
not lar^^i enough to entitle him to rank liij^'her than 
a yeoman ; or nitlier, with Koiiiethiu}; of tlio " i>ride 
whieh ajM-a humility," lie had refused to jiush him- 
self on, as so many of his class 
hail done, into the rank.i of the 
tHluires. He would not alhiw 
himself to 1h- railed Thomas 
Hollirook, iV/. ; lie even sent 
Inek letb-rs with this address, 
tellinij the ]H)stmistresK at 
t;r5«iford that his name was 
^fr. Tlionias Holhr.K.k, yeo- 
man. He rejected all domes- 
tie innovations; he wiuihl 
have the house iliH)r sfcind 
o{H-n in summer, ami shut in 
winter, without kninker or -- - 

l«dl to flnmmon a servant. The elnsed list or the 
knohof the stiek did this offiee for him, if li.- foini.l 
the door locked. He desjiised every n-linement 
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which had not its root deep down in humanity. If 
jHjople were not ill, he saw no necessity for mod- 
erating his voice. He spoke the dialect of the 
country in perfection, and constantly used it in 
conversation; although Miss Pole (who gave me 
these particulars) added, that he read aloud more 
beautifully and with more feeling than any one she 
had ever heard, except the late rector. 

" And how came Miss Matilda not to marry him? " 
asked I. 

"Oh, I don't know. She was willing enough, I 
think; but you know cousin Thomas would not have 
been enough of a gentleman for the rector and Miss 
Jenkyns." 

"Well! but they were not to marry him," said 1, 
impatiently. 

"No; but they did not like Miss Matty to marry 
below her rank. You know she was the rector's 
daughter, and somehow they are related to Sir 
Peter Arley : Miss Jenkyns thought a deal of that." 

"Poor Miss Matty! " said 1. 

"Nay, now, I don't know anything more than 
that he offered and was refused. ^liss Matty might 
not like him — and Miss Jenkyns might never have 
said a word — it is only a guess of mine." 

"Has she never seen him since?" I inquired. 

"No, I think not. You see, Woodlev, cousin 
Thomas's house, lies half-way between Cranford 
and Misselton; and I know he made Misselton his 
nuirket-town very soon after he had offei^'d to Miss 
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Matty; and I ilon't think lie has been into Cranford 
above mnie or twice sinet; — one*, when I was walk- 
ing with Miss Matty, in High-street; and suddenly 
she <iarted from me, and went up Shire-l;uie. A 
few minutes after, I was stiti'tled by meeting cousin 
Thomas." 

" How old is he ? " I asked, after a pause of 
castle -building. 

"He must be about seventy, I think, my dear," 
said Miss Pole, blowing up my castle, as if by gun- 
powder, into small fragments. 

Very soon after — at least during my long visit 
to Miss Matilda — I had the opportunity of seeing 
Mr. Holbrook; seeing, too, bis first encounter with 
his former love, after thirty or forty years' scjiarii- 
tion. I was helping to decide whether any of the 
new assortment of coloured silks which they hati 
just received at the simp, would do to match a grey 
and black mousstdine-de-laine that wanted a new 
breadth, w hen a tiill, tbin, I>ou Quixote-looking old 
m in ram* into the shop for some W(M)llen gloves. 
I hail never seen the person (who was rather strik- 
ing) Ix-fore, and 1 watched him rather attentively, 
while Miss Matty listened to the shopman. The 
stranger wore a blue coat with br.iss buttons, ilrab 
breeches, an<l gaiters, and dnimmed with his fin- 
gers on the («>unt<T until he was attendeil to. When 
be answered the shoplwy's question, "What can 
I liave the ]deasuni of showing you to-day, sir ? " I 
saw Mitts Matilda start, and tlien suddenly sit 
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down; iiiid instantly I giiuitsud wlio it was, Slu' 
ha<l maile some inquiry wliiish luul to Ixs carried 
rouiid to thi! otlier shdjiiuaii. 
" Miss •Teiikyiis wunts the bla^k sarcenet two-aud- 




twopence the yard; " and Mr, Holbrook had caught 
the name, and wiis across the slio|) iu two strides. 

"Matty — Mias Matihhi — Miss Jeiikyns! God 
bless my soul! I should not have known you. 
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How are you ? how are you ? " He kept shaking 
her liaud in a way which proved the warmth of his 
friendship; but he rei)eated so often, as if to him- 
self, " I should not liave known you ! " that any 
sentimental romance which I might l)e inclined to 
build, was quite done away with by his manner. 

However, he kept talking to us all the time we 
were in the shop; and then waving the shopman 
with the unpurchased gloves on one side, with 
"Another time, sir! another time!" he walked 
home with us. I am hapj^y to say my client, Miss 
Matilda, also left the shop in an equally bewildered 
state, not having purchased either green or red silk. 
Mr. Holbrook was evidently full with honest, loud- 
spoken joy at meeting his old love again ; he touched 
on the changes that had taken place; he even sjwke 
of Miss Jenkyns as " Your i>oor sister! Well, well ! 
we have all our faults ; " and l)ade us g(Hxl-by with 
many a hope that he should soon see Miss Matty 
again. She went straight to her room; and nev(»r 
came l)ack till our early tea-time, when I thought 
she looked as if she had l)een crying. 





CHAPTER IV. 




FEW days after, a note c<ime from 
Mr. Holbrook, asking ns — iinj)ar- 
tially asking both of us — in a for- 
mal, okl-fiishioned style, to spend 
a day at his house — a long June 
day — for it wjis June now. He 
named that he had also invited his 
cousin, Miss Pole; so that we might join in a fly, 
which couhl lx> put up at his house. 

1 expected Miss Matty to jump at this invitation ; 
but, no! Miss Pole and I had the greatest ditticulty 
in i>ersuading her to go. She thought it was im- 
proi)er; and was even half annoyed when we utterly 
ignored the idea of any impropriety in her going 
with two other ladies to see her old lover. Then 
came a more serious difficulty. She did not think 
Deborah would have liked her to go. This took us 
half a day's good hard t;ilking to get over; but, at 
the fii'st si'ntence of relenting, I seized the opportu- 
60 
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nity, and wrote and despatched an acceptance in her 
name — fixing day and hour, that all niiglit be de- 
cided and done with. 

The next morning she asked me if I would go 
down to the shop with her; and there, after much 
hesitation, we chose out thn»e cai)s to be sent liome 
and tried on, that the most becoming miglit l)e 
selected to take with us on Thursday. 

She was in a state of silent agitation all the way 
to '\V(X)dley. She liiwl evidt^ntly never Immmi tliere 
befoi*e; and, althougli sho little dn*amt I knew any- 
thing of her early story, T could penreive slic was 
in a tremor at tlie tliouglit of seeding the plaee wliicli 
might have l)een lier liomo, and round wliich it is 
probable that many of her innocent girlish imagi- 
nations had elust4»red. 
It was a long drive 
tliere, through paved 
jolting lan«»s. Miss 
Matilda sat bolt up- 
right, and hM)ked wist- 
fully out of tlie win- 
dows, as we drew nrnr 
the end of our jourm»y. 
The aspect of the eoun- 
tr}' w:us quiet and jkis- 

tonil. WfMwlley stood among firlds; ami tlirn* was 
an old-fashionrd gjird**n, wlu're rosrs and ciinant- 
hushes t<m(^h«Ml viwh otlirr. and wImt*' tlie frathrrv 
aAiiaragus formed a pretty background to tin* pinks 
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and gilly-flowers; there was no drive up to the 
door; we got out at a little gate, and walked ui> 
a straight lx)X-edged path. 
"My cousin might make a 
drive, I think," said Miss 
Pole, who was afraiil of ear- 
ache, and hail only her 
cap on. 

" 1 think it is very pretty, '' 
said Miss Matty, witli a soft 
plaintivpuess in her vot<f, 
and almost in awlii.t|>er; for 
jn.it then Mr. H..n.r<«>k ap- 
I>oared at tlic diior, nililiiiifi 
his hands in vfiy cITerve.s- 
cenco. of hospitality. He 
looked moiv like my idea of 
Don Quixote than ever, and 
yet tlie likem-.ss was only 
e.\ternal. His res|K-(tahIe 
honsekffper st.«Ml mude.stly 
at the d<Mir t^i hid us wei- 
eome; and, whih< she led 
the elder ladies up-stairs to 
aWd-nN.m. llH-siedtoh-.k 
alxxit the fianleii. My iv- 
quest evideiitly jileased the 
old genth'Uian; wlui t<H>k 
me all round the place, and -showi'd me his six-and- 
tweuty cowB. named after the ditleiTut letters of the 
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aliiliiibet. As we went along, hc- aiiriiriscil iiw ocua- 
-siunally by reiteating apt aiid b«^autirul qiiobitions 
from the jMiets, ranging easily from Shaksjieare aii<l 
George Herbert to tlioso of our own day. Ho did 
this as naturally as if lie were thinking aloud, and 
their true and beautiful wonls were the iK'wt exj)res- 
aion lie eould find for what he was thinkinH or feel- 
ing. Tobesnre, heea!IedI{yi'on"my Loni liyrivn,"' 



—^S^i''- 




and jironouneed the name of (iocthe strictly in 
aeronlanee with the Knglish sound of tho l.-ttvrs — 
"As (Joi'the Mays. 'Ye ever-venhnit ])ala.-es."' et<'. 
Altogether. I never mi>t «ith n man. Udor.- ,ir sin<-e, 
who hail H|K-nt so hnig a life in a se.dnde.l and not 
iini)re»Mivf <ouiitrv, with ever-inireasrni; deli^'ht in 
the daily ami y.-aily ■■hangi- of sras.m ;nid l»-aiity. 

When he and I \\<-ui in. w.> f..iind tlul. din'ner 
was nearly ri'aily in the kitiliin. — fur so 1 sup- 
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pose the room ouglit to be called, as there were oak 
dressers and cupboards all round, all over by the 
side of the tire-place, and only a small Turkey car- 
pet in the middle of the flag-tioor. The room might 
have been easily made into a Imndsoiiie dark-oak 
dining-parlour, by removing the oven, and a fen- 
other appurtenances of a kitchen, which were evi- 
dently never used; the real cooking ]ilace being at 
some distance. The room in which we were exi>wted 
to sit was a stiffly furniahed, ngly apartment; but 
that in whiA we did sit waa what Mr. Holliniok 
called the ix>untinf;-liouse. whtm he jiaid his htlwnr- 
ers their weekly wages, at a gii'at desk near the 
door. The rest of tlie pretty sittiiig-iiMiiu — hik- 
ing into the orcliard, and all covered over with 
dancing tree-shadows — was tilled with l)ooks. 
They lay on the groniid, they covei-ed the walls, 
they strewed the table. He was evidently half ■ 
ashamed anil half proud of his extravagant in this 
respect. They were of all kiiuls. — iioi'try, and 
wild wierd tales prevailing. He evidently chose 
his books iu aceonlanee with his own tjisti's. not 
because such and sneh were classiiMil, or established 
favourites. 

"Ah!" he said, "we farmers ()nght not to have 
much time for reading; yet somehow one can't 
help it." 

" What a pretty room t '' snid Miss Miitty. aotlo »'"(V, 
"What a pleasant place! '' .s;iid I. aloud. ahni)st 
simultaneously. 
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"Nay! if you liko it," — replied he; "but can 
you ait on these great blank leather three-eovnered 
e.hairs? I like it Ix-ttiT than the Ix'st pailuiir; but 
i tlii)Ut;)it ladies would take that for the smarter 

It was the smarter jdarei but. like most smart 
things, not at all pretty, or plejisaiit. or iKmie-like; 
so. while we were at dinner, the nervant-yirl dusted 
and }tcnihl)ed the eoitiitiuti-houne ehairs, and we sat 
there all tlie rest of the day. 

We had pudding ln-foi-e meat; and \ thought Mr. 
TIoll)nH)k was going to make some apology for his 
ohl-fashioned ways, for he U-gau. — 

'"I don't know whether you like new-fangled 
ways." 

"nh! notatalH" .■-aid Miss Matty. 

"No more do I," said tie. "My housekeejM'r 
v-iil have these in her new fashion; or else I ti-ll 
her. that when I was a young man. we used to keep 
strictly to mv f.atlier's ruh-. ■ No broth, w* Iwll; no 
1«1I. no Ix'ef i ' !in.l always U-gmi dinner with br..H.. 
Then we liad suet puddings. lM>ileil in tlie broth 
with the iH-ef ; and then the meat itself. If we did 
not mip our broth, we had no liiill. whieli wi' ltk<d 
a deal l)etter; and the In-.-f >'am<' last of all. ami 
only those ]ia<l it who had d<>n<- justtee l.> lh<- I>r.>tli 
ami the IkiU. Now folks l>..gin wiMi sw.-.-t things. 
ami turn their dinu<-rs topsy-turvy." 

When the dueks ami grei'-u ]..-as eame. we lonked 
at each other in disniav: w<- Jiail onlv twn-iiiiinged. 
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black-handled forks. It is true, the steel was as 
bright as silver; but what were we to do? Miss 
Matty picked up her peas, oae b; one, on the point 
of the prongs, much as Amin^ ate her grains of rice 
after her previous feast with the Ghoul. Miss 
Pole sighed over her delicate young pe,as as she left 
them on one side of her plate untasted; for they 
toovid drop between the prongs. I looked at my 
host: the peas were going wholesale into his capa- 
cious mouth, shovelled up by his lai^ round-ended 
knife. I saw, I imitated, I survived! My friends, 
in spite of my precedent, could not muster up cour- 
age enough to do an ungent«el thing; and. if Mr. 
Holbrook had not been so heartily hungry, he would 
probably have seen that the good i>eas went away 
almost untouched. 

After dinner, a clay pipe was brought in, and a 
spittoon; and, asking us to retire to another room, 
where he wouhl soon join us. if we disliked tobacco- 
smoke, he presented his pipe to Miss Matty, and 
requested her to till the bowl. Tliis was a compli- 
ment to a la<ly in his youth; but it was rather 
inappropriate to propose it as an honour to Miss 
Matty, who had been trained by her si.ster to hold 
smoking of every kind in utter abhorrence. But if 
it was a shock to her refinement, it was also a grati- 
fication to her feelings to be thus selected; so she 
daintily stuffed tlie strong tobacco into the pipe; 
and then we withdrew. 

*' It ia very pleasant dining with a Iwichelor,'" said 
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Miss flatty, softly, as we settled ourselves in the 
counting-house. " I only hoi>e it is not improper; 
so many pleasant things are! " 




"Wlint a number of WitikK he has!" said Miss 
Pole, looking round the room. " And tiutv dusty 
they arel " 
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"I think it muat be like one of the great Dr. 
Johnson's rooms," said Miss Matty. "What a 
superior man your cousin must be ! " 

"Yes!" said Miss Pole; "he's a great reader; 
but I am afraid he has got into very uncouth habits 
with living alone." 

"UIi! uncouth is too hard a word. I should call 
him eccentric; very clever people always are!" 
replied Miss Matty. 

When Mr. Holbrook returned, he proposed a walk 
in the fields; but the two elder ladies were afraid 
of damp, and dirt; and had only nnlx-coming ca- 
lashes to put on over their caps; so tlii'y declined; 
and I was again his companion in a turn which he 
said he was obliged to take, to see after his meu. 
He strode along.eitlier wliolly 
forgetting my existence, or 
soothed into silence by his 
pijw — and yet it was ni>t 
silence exactly. He walked 
licfore nic, with a stoi)i)ing 
gait, his liands clast)e<l lie- 
hind him; and, as some 
tree or cloud, or glim]ise of 
distant upland pastures, 
struck him, he quoted 
poetry to himself; saying it 
out loiul in a granil sono- 
rous voice, with jiist the emphasis that true feel- 
ing and appreciation give. We came ujjou an 
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olil i'<Hliir-trtt', wliidi utuoil jtt uw. eiul of tlie 

Tlie cedar spreads his dark-grcfii layers of sliailc. 

"('ii|iit;ilterm — Mayers!' Woii.lnrliil iiiiui!" I 
(lilt not knuw wlietlier he wiis K|)e;ikiti(; Ui ino or not; 
but I put in an aasontiiifj " wimiU'rfitl," iiltlioii;,']] I 
kni'w nothing a1)oiit it; jnst bi'iaust; I wiis tiivd of 
lieinR forg»ttten, and of Ix-iiig »'oiiMe(iii(*iitly silt-iit. 
II*" tiinivd sharp rimml, " Ay! you may say 'wim- 
clcrful.' Why, when I .saw th« ri'vicw of his ])o.-iiih 
in lUarktrooti, 1 S(.'t ot? within an hour, and walki'cl 
Kcvcn miles to Misst'ltoii (for fiw. hors<>K wt'W not in 
the way) and onh-n-d them. Now, what loKnir an- 
osh-biuls in Marcdi'/" 

Is th« man goinfj mail? thought I. Ui' is vt'ry 
lik« Don Qiiixoti'. 

"What colour an? tliiy, I Hay?" r(-]ii-ati'd lii', 
vidii-nicntly, 

"lamMii-e I don't kn.nv, sir." said I. uid. tli.' 
nu'1'km's.s of ignoninci'. 

"I knt'w you diilii't. >»i> iiiori' did I — an -dd 
fixd that I am! — till this youii;,' iw.m ['.nii.'s and 
t*'llsmc. Hla<-kasas]i-i>nds ill Mandi. And I'v 
Mved all my lif.- in th<^ .-(.untry ; inr.r.- sliiiin.- fur \w 
not to know. Hhn-k : they an- j.-t-hhuk, iiiadani." 
And hewpiit off again, swinging; along to thr innsic. 
of scimt! rhynu- he hu<l got hold of. 

Whvn wo cainu l>a<-k, nothing w.mtd Mrvi- him 
but \ui luuat rt'iul us tlie ] ms he had U't-n hjiiak- 
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ing of; and Miss Pole encouraged him in his pro- 
posal, I tliouglit, because she wished nie to hear his 
beautiful reading, of whidi she hail iKKisted; but 
slie afterwards said it was because she luid gut to a 
difticult part of her crochet, and wanted to count 
her stitches without having to talk. Whatever he 
had proposed would have been right to 11 iss Matty ; 
although she did fall sound asleep within five 
mimttes after he had begun a long poem, called 
Locksley Hall, and had a comfortable nap, unob- 
served, till he ended; when the cessation of his 
voice wakened her up, and she said, feeling that 
something was expected, and that Miss I'ole w^is 
counting, — 

"What a pretty book! " 

"Pretty! madam! it's beautiful ! Pretty, indeed! " 

"Oh yes! I meant beautiful! " said she, fluttered 
at his disapproval of her word. "It is so like that 
beautiful poem of l>r. Johnson's my sister used to 
read — I forget the name of it; what was it, my 
dear?" turning to me. 

"Which ilo you mean, nm'ani? What wa« it 
about ? " 

"I don't rememljer what it was alwut, and I've 
quite forgotten whiit the name of it w;is; Imt it wxs 
written by Dr. Johnson, and was very iH'antiful, and 
very like what Mr. Hoi brook h.ia just l)Pfn reading." 

"I don't rememlKT it." said he, ri'flei-tively. 
"But I don't know Dr. Johnson's poems well. I 
must read them," 
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As ire wpre getting into the fly to return, I lieanl 
Mr. Holbruok any lie sliould cull iiii ttit- likiUcH »i>on, 
and inquire how they got lionie; and this evidently 
ideasfd and fluttered MisM Matty at the tiim> lie 
said it; but after we liiid tuxt isi^ht of tlie <ihl hous« 
among the trees her seutiiiieiitH towiiidM the niutit^T 
qf it were gradually hIikoHmmI into a distn-sHiug 
wonder as to whether Martha h;ul broken her wunl, 
and seized on the opportunitj' of her inistrt^HH's 
absence to have a " follower." Maitha looked Rood, 
and steady, and eomjMRted enoiigli, an she euine to 
help us out; she was alwayj* earefiil of MiH,-* Matty, 
and to-night she maile use of this nnlneky Hjwech: 

"Eh! dear ma'ain, to think of your K"'"K ""'' •" 
an evening in sueh a thin shawl! It's no iM-tter 
than inuslin. At your age, ma'am, yoit should lie 
careful." 

"My age!" said Miss Matty, almost s|M'akiiig 
cro3«Iy, for her; for she was usnally K.-utle. ■■ My 
age! Why, how ohi do you tliiiik I am. tliat you 
talk about my age?" 

"Well, ma'am, I shouhi sity you weiv imt far 
short of sixty: but folk.s' hniks is otti-n a^'ainst 
them — and I'm sure I meant no hanu." 

"Martha, I'm not yt liriytw..! " ^aid Miss 
Matty, with grave empliasrs; lur jirnli^ilily tlie 

remenibranre of her youth had ec v.iy vividly 

before her this day. and slu' was :uniiiy.-,l ^.i liTnliii',' 
that golden time so far away in lli.' |i:i-t. 

But slie never S]Kiki- ul any loniKr w\ umw 
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intimate iicijuaiutauce with Mr. Hothrook. She 
had probubly met with so little »yiii[>:ithy in Iiei- 
early love, tliat slie hml shut it up dost; in lier 
Iieart; and it wa^ only by a sort of wat4-hing, which 
I could liardly avoid since Miss I'ole's lontidftui', 
that I saw how faithful her jxior heart had been in 
its sorrow and its silence. 

Slie (^ave me some good reason for wearing her 
best cap every day, and sat near the window, in 
spite of Iter rheumatism, in tiixler to see, without 
being seen, down into tlie street. 

Jle came. He put his open palms iipim his 
knees, which were far ajwrt, as he sat with his 
head bent down, whiatlint;, after we hud rejilied to 
his iu<|uiries about our safe return. Suddenly, he 
jum]ied up: 

"Well, ma<lam! have you aTiy eiiminands for 
Paris? I am going there in a week or twi>." 

"To Palis!" we both exelaimed. 

"Yes, nnidam! I've iiever lu'eri theiv. and always 
had a wish to go; and 1 think if I don't go soon, I 
mayn't go at all; so as soon as the liay is got in I 
shall go, before harvest time." 

We were so much astonished, that we had no 
commissions. 

Just as he was going out of the rmiui, he turned 
back, with his favourite exelanuLtion : 

"God bless my soul, nuulam! but I nearly forgot 
half my errand. Hen.' are tlie poems for you. you 
admired so much the other evening at my house." 
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He tugged away at a parcel in liis coat-iHwket. 
"Goo(l-by, iiiUs," said he; "good-by, Matty! take 
care of yourself." Aud lie WiUt gone. Itut he had 
given her a book, and he had called her Matty, just 
as he used to do thirty years ago. 

"I wish he would not go to Paris," said Miss 
Matilda, anxiously. "I don't believe frogs will 
agree with him; he used to have to l>e very wireful 
what he ate, which was curious in so strong-lookiug 
a young man." 

Moou after this I took my leave, giving many an 
injunction to Martha to look' after her mistress, an<l 
to let me know if she thought that Miss ^iatihht 
was not so well ; in which ease 1 would volunteer a 
visit to my old friend, without noticing Martlia's 
intelligence to her. 

Accordingly I rweiveil a 1 
every now and then; and, ; 
a note to aay her niistii\ss u- 
ofT her food; " and tlie ai'cui 
that, although Martha did 
me, I i>aeked a\i uiy tilings 

I received a warm weh 

flurry produced by niy inipi 
only l)een able to give a day's not ire. Mis 
looked miserably ill; and I pri'imred tii cm 
cosset ber. 

! went down U> have a ]iriv:itc tilk will; 

"How lung has y<nir iiiislrcss Wvu .si. | 
1 asked, a.s 1 stood by tlie kitchen lin-. 
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" Well! I think it's better than a fortnight; it is, 
I know; it was one Tuesday, after Miss Pole liad 
been, that she went into this moping way. I 
thought she was tired, and it would go off with a 
night's rest; but no! she has gone on and on ever 
sinee, till I tiiougfit it my duty to write to you, 
ma'am." 

" You did quite right, Martlia. It is a comfort 
to think she has so faithful a servant alxiut her. 
And I hope you find your plaee comfortable? " 

"Well, ma'am, missus is very kind, and there's 
plenty to eat and drink, and no more work but 
what I can do easily, — but " Martha hesi- 
tated. 

"But what, Martha?" 

" Why, it seems so hard of missus not to let me 
have any followers; there's such lots of young fel- 
lows in the town; and many a one has as much as 
offered to keep company with me; and I may never 
be in such a likely place again, and it's like wast- 
ing an opportunity. Many a girl as I know would 
have 'em unbeknownst to missus; but I've given 
my word, and I'll stick to it; or else this is just 
the house for missus never to be the wiser if they 
did come: and it's such a capable kitchen — there's 
such good dark comers in it — I'd be bound to hide 
anyone. I counted up last Sunday night — for I'll 
not deny I was crying because I had to shut the 
door in Jem Hearn's face; and he's a steady young 
man, fit for any girl; only I had given missus my 
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wonl." MartluL was all but crying again; and I 
had little comfort to give her, for 1 knew, from old 
ex))erience, of the liorror with which lioth the Miss 
Jenkynses looked u]>on "followers; " and in Miss 
Watty's ])rese»t nervous state this dread was not 
likely to l>e lessened. 

I went to sec Miss Pole the next day, and took 
berconijdetely by surjirise; for she had not been 
to see Miss Matilda for two days. 

" And now 1 must go back with yon, my dear, for 
I promised to let her know how Thomas Holbrook 
went on; and, I'm sorry to say, his housekeeper 
has sent me word to-day that he hasn't long to live. 
Poor Thomas ! That journey to Paris was quite too 
much for him. His housekeei>er says he has hardly 
ever been round his fields since; but just sits with 
his hands on his knees in the eonntin^-house, not 
rea^ling or anything, but only saying, what a won- 
derful cit)- Paris was! Paris has much to answer 
for, if it's kilU^l my <inisin Thomas, for a better 
man never livt'd." 

"Does Miss Matilda know of his illness?" asked 
I; — anew light as to the cause of her indis{)osition 
dawning U]ion me. 

"Dear! to l>e sure, yes! Has not she told you? 
I let her know a fortnight ago, <ir more, when first 
I heard of it. How mid slie shouldn't have tiihl 
you ! " 

Not at all, I tliought; but I did not say any- 
thing. I felt almost guilty of having spied too 
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curiously into that tender heart, and I was not 
going to si)eak of its secrets, — hidden, Miss Matty 
believed, from all the world. 1 ushered Miss Pole 
into Miss Matilda's little dniwing-room; and then 
left them alone. But 1 was not surprised when 
Martlia eame to my l)edroom door, to ask me to go 
down to dinner alone, for that missus had one of 
her biid headaches. She eame into the dmwing- 
room at tea-time; hut it was evidently an effort to 
her; and, lus if to make up for some reproachful 
feeling against her late sister. Miss Jenkyns, which 
had l)een troubling her all the afttM'noon, and for 
which she nt)w felt penitent, she kept telling me 
how good and how clever Deborah was in lier youth; 
how she used to settle what gowns they were to 
wear at all the parties (faint, gliostly ideas of grim 
parties, far away in the dist^mee, when Miss flatty 
and Miss Pole were vouip'!); and how l)elK)rah 
and lier motlier had started the benetit society for 
the poor, and taught girls cooking and phiin sew- 
ing; and how Deborah liad once danced with a h»r(l; 
and how she used t<^ visit at Sir Pi*ter Arlev's, and 
try to remodel the quiet rectory establishment on 
the plans of Arley Hall, wliere they kejjt thirty 
servants; and how she had nursed Miss Matty 
through a long, long illness, of which I liad never 
heanl l)efore, but which I now dated in my own 
mind as following the dismissal ot the suit of Mr. 
Holbrook. So we talked softly and quietly of old 
times, through the long Novend)er evenini*. 
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The next day Miss Pole brought us word that 
Mr. Holbrook was dead. Miss Matty heard the 
news in silence; in fact, from the account of the 
previous day, it was only what we had to expect. 
Miss Pole kept calling upon us for some expression 
of regret, by asking if it was not sad that he was 
gone, and saying: 

** To think of that pleasant day last June, when 
he seemed so well! And he might have lived 
this dozen years if he had not gone to tliat 
wicked Paris, where they are always having Revo- 
lutions." 

She paused for some demonstration on our part. 
I saw Miss Matty could not speak, slio was trem- 
bling so nervously ; so I said what I really felt : and 
after a call of some duration — all tlie time of whicli 
I have no doubt Miss Pole tliouglit Miss Matty 
received the news very calmly — our visitor took 
her leave. 

Miss Matty made a strong effort to conceal hor 
feelings — a concealment she prac^tised even witli 
me, for she has never alluded to Mr. Holbrook 
again, although the book he gave her lies with her 
Bible on the little table bv her bedside. She did 
not think I heard her when she asked tli(^ little 
milliner of Cranford to make her caps something 
like the Honourable Mrs. Jamiesoii's, or that 1 
noticed the reply — 

"But she wears widows' caps, ma'am?" 

"Oh! I only meant sometliing in that style; not 
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widows', of course, but rather like Mrs. Jamie 
son's." 

This effort at concealment was the beginning of 
the tremulous motion of head and hands which I 
have seen ever since in Miss Matty. 

The evening of the day on which we heard of Mr. 
Holbrookes death, Miss Matilda was very silent and 
thoughtful; after prayers she called Martha back, 
and then she stood uncertain what to say. 

"Martha! " she said at last; "you are young," — 
and then she made so long a pause that Martha, to 
remind her of her half-finished sentence, dropped a 
courtesy, and said — 

"Yes, please, ma'am; two-and-twenty last third 
of October, please, ma'am." 

" And perhaps, Martha, you may some time meet 
with a young man you like, and who likes you. I 
did say you were not to have followers ; but if you 
meet with such a young man, and tell me, and I 
find he is respectable, I have no objection to his 
coming to see you once a week. God forbid! " said 
she, in a low voice, "that I should grieve any 
young hearts." She spoke as if she were provid- 
ing for some distant contingency, and was rather 
startled when Martha made her ready eager an- 
swer. 

"Please, ma'am, there's Jem Hearn, and he's a 
joiner making three-and-sixpenee a-day, and six 
foot one in his stocking- feet, plea.se ma'am ; and if 
vou'll ask about him to-morrow morning, every one 
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will give him a character for ateadines»; and he'll 
be glad enough to come to-morrow night, I'll be 
bound." 

Though Miss Matty was startled, she submitted 
to Fate and Love. 





CHAPTER V. 

MAVE often imtii'Hl tfiat almost every 
line has his own iiulivulujtl small econ- 
omies — .iLieful hahita of siiviun fr.-w- 

iliivftioii — any ilistiirliauee of wliich 
annoys him more than Kjieuditi^' sliil- 
linf^s or iionmls on some veal extrava- 
^aiire. An ohl gentleman of my aequaintjinee, 
who tfluk the Intel li;ience tt{ the failnre <if a Joint 
StfK'k Itank. in whieli some of Ins money «-as in- 
vested, with stoical mildness, wonieil hi;; family 
all through a long summer's day. U'cause one of 
them Jiad torn (instead of eutting) out tlie written 
leaves of his now nseless bank-book; of coui-se, the 
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ooires ponding jM^^t's at the other eiiil came out aa 
well; auil tliis tittle uiimtccHDiLry wfLste uf jiaiKT 
(hin private eeoiiuiiiy) eliafed him iiiort^ tliaii all tlie 
loss of his money. Eitvelo)>es Irett^ul his sowl ter- 
ribly when tliey first came in; the only way in 
which he could reconcile himself to sueii waste ol 
liis cherished article, "k-ja by [uitieiitly turning 
inside out all that went sent to him, and so making' 
tliem serve a^ain. Even now, though tame<i by 
ase, I see him easting wistfnl ghmcj^'s at his d:iugh- 
ters when they si-iid a whole iuside of ii half sheet 
of note-])a|M!r, with the three lines of ae<'eptaii(;e t<i 
an invitation, writti'n on only one of the sides. 1 
am not ulMive owning that 1 have this human weak- 
ness myself. String is my foible. My pockets get 
full of little hanks of it, picked up and twisted 
together, n-ady for uses that never cumi-. J am 
McrioTLsly ainH)Veil if ;iny one cuts the string of a 
[larii'l, inst<>a(l of [r.itientlv and faithfuUv undoing 
it f.ihl by fold. How jH'opIe .-ail bring t'liem.selves 
to use ludia-riiblH-r rings, wiircli are a .sort of dei- 
Hcation of a string, as liglitlv as ih.^y ito, I can- 
not im^ine. To nie ;in Imlia-rublMT ring is a 
invcions trt'a.sure. I liavi' one whiiji is nnt m-w; 
one that I ]>ick<-d n]. »ir llu- H.x.r, iirarly six years 
ago. I have r<-Lilly Irie.l lo us.^ it; but my h.-art 
failed nns ami 1 could nut .-ouiniit tli.' extrava- 
gance. 

Small pieces of buHrv -ricvc ..tli.TS. They i-.xn- 
not attiMid to i'iinvcrs:iti<i]i, Ixiausi' of Ihe iinnoy 
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ance occasioned by the habit which some people 
have of invariably t^ing more butter than they 
want. Have you not seen the anxious look (almost 
mesmeric) which such jwrsons tix on the article'' 
They would feel it a relief if they might bury it 
out of their sight by popping it into their own 




mouths, and swallowing it down; and they are 
really made happy if the pfrson on whose plate it 
lies unused, suddenly breaks off a |>ieci' of toast 
(which he does not want at all) and eats up his 
butter. They tliink that this is not waste. 

Now Miss Matty .Teiikyns wivs ehary of candles. 
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We had many devices to use as few as possible. 
Ill the winter afternoons she would sit knitting for 
two or three hours; she could do this in the dark, 
or by fire-light; and when I asked if I might not 
ring for candles to finish stit<ihiug my wristbands, 
she told me to "keep blind man's holiday." They 
were usually brought in with tea; but we only burnt 
one at a time. As we lived in constant prepara- 
tion for a friend who might come in any evening 
(but who never did), it ;, 

refjuired some contriv- 
ancre to keep our two 
ciuuUes of the sanie 
length, ready to l)e 
lighted, and to look is 
if we burnt tw o ih\ i^ s 
The candles took it 111 
tunis; and whit<\er 
we might be talking 
almut or doing Miss ^ 
Matty's eyes were hi i, 
bitiially fixed ujwn the 
candle, ready to jump np tud extni„iiish it ind to 
light the other Ik fori tim h ul Uionie U»t uii< m n 
in length to lie nstond to miu iltt\ in thi rourae 
of the evening 

(>ne night, I rememlMT tliis csindli' eciunmiy piir- 
ticularly annoyed nie. 1 hiul Ih'cii wry nnii'li tired 
of my compulsory " bliii<l niiiiiV holiiluy," ispecially 
as Miss .Matty had fallen asleep, and 1 di<l not like 
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to stir the fire, and run the risk of awakening her; 
so I could not even sit on the rug, and scorch my- 
self with aewing by fire-light, according to my usual 
custom. I fancied Miss Matty must be dreaming 
of her early life ; for she spoke one or two words in 
her uneasy sleep, bearing reference to persons who 
were dead long before. When Martha brought in 
the lighted candle and tea. Miss flatty started into 
wakefulness, with a strange, bewildered look around, 
as if we were not the i)eople she expected to see 
about her. There was a little sad expression that 
shadowed her face as she recognised me ; but imme- 
diately afterwards she tried to give me her usual 
smile. All through tea-time, her talk niii upon the 
days of her childliood and youth. Perliaps this 
reminded her of the desirableness of looking over 
all the old family letters, and destroying such as 
ought not to be allowed to fall into the hands of 
strangers ; for she had often spoken of the necessity 
of this task, but had always shrunk from it, with a 
timid dread of something painful. To-night, how- 
ever, she rose up after tea, and went for them — in 
the dark; for she piqued herself on the i)recise neat- 
ness of all her chaml)er arrangements, and used to 
look uneasily at me, when I lighted a l)ed candle 
to go to another room for anything. When she 
returned, there was a faint pleasant smell of Ton- 
quin l)eans in the room. I had always noticed this 
scent alKmt any of the things which had belonged 
to her mother; and many of the letters were ad 
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dresspi] to her — yellow Imiiillcs of love -letters, 
sixty or wveiity years old. 

MisH Miitty undid tlie jmeket with a HJgli; but 
she stifled it direetly, iis if it were luirdly ri^ht to 
refiret tlie flight of time, or of life either. We 
iit^reed to liM)k tliem ovei' xejirtrittidy, eiuili tiikiii^r a 
different letter out of tlie s:tme biuulle, and desi'rib- 
iiig its contents to the i)thfr, Itefow destroying it. 
I never knew what «:id work the i-eiiding of old 
lett*^rs Wiis l>efon' that evening;, though I eoiild 
hardly t^-ll why. The lett^^rs wei-e an happy as 
letters could ln' — at leiLst tliosf^ early letters were. 
There wa.4 in theni a vivid ;ind intense sense of the 
present time, whieh seemed so strouf; and full, as if 
it could never pass away, and iis if the warm, living 
hearts that ho exjm-ssed themsc'lves <«uld never die. 
and l)e as nothing to the sunny earth. 1 shouhl 
have felt less inelamJioly, 1 iK-lieve. if the lettere 
liiid lieen more so. I saw tlie teiirs stealiut; down 
the well-worn furrows of Miss Matty's .lieeks. au.l 
her sjieetiU'leH often wuuteti wiping. I trusted at 
last that she wonld light the other landle, for my 
own eyes were ratlier dim. and 1 wanted moi-e light 
to si-H the iiale, faded ink; hut no — even thrtiugh 
her tears, she saw and remeinU'ivd her little eeo- 
noniieal ways. 

The earliest set of letters were two l-undl.-s tied 
together, and tieketed <in Miss .lenkyns's hand- 
writing), "lii'tt^'i'S inti-reliangi-d iH-twr.-n my ever- 
honoured father and my dearly-Udoved mother, 
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prior to tUeir marriage, in July, 1774." I should 
guess that the rector of Craiiford was about twenty- 
seven years of age when he wrote those letters; 
and Miss Matty told me that her mother was just 
eighteen at tlie time of her wedding. With my 
idea of the rector, derived from a picture in the 
dining- parlour, stiff and stately, in a huge full- 
bottomed wig, with gown, cassock, and bands, and 
his hand upon a copy of the only sermon he ever 
published, — it was strange to read these letters. 
They were full of eager, passionate ardour; short 
homely sentences, right fresh from the heart — 
(very different from the gr.vnd I^itinised, John- 
sonian style of the printed sermon, ])reached before 
some judge at assize time). His letters were a curi- 
ous contrast to those of his girl-bride. She was evi- 
dently rather annoyed at his demands uiwn her for 
expressions of love, and could not quite understand 
what he meant by repeating the same thing over in 
80 many different ways; but what she was quite 
clear about was her longing for a white "Paduaeoy," 
— whatever that might be; and six or seven letters 
were princiiially occupied in asking her lover to use 
his influence with her parents (who evidently kept 
her in gootl order) to obtain this or that article of 
dress, more especially the white "I'aduasoy," He 
cared nothing how she was dressed ; she w^as always 
lovely enough for him, as he took pains to assure 
her, when she begged him to express in his answers 
a predilection for particular pieces of finery, in 
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order that she might show what he said to lier 
pareuta. But at leugth lie seemed to find out that 




she would not l>e inarrii'd till film hiid a " trousseau* 
tohermin'l; yiid tiien h.> s.^tit lirr a letter, which 
had evidently aceum[uiiii-d a wliule box full of 
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finery, ami in wliicii lie rctiufstfil that she iniglit Ih' 
(iiijased ill everytliiiij^ Uer heart desireii. This was 
the firet letti-r, ticketed in n fi-.iil, tleliuite haiul, 
" From my deaiest .Tohii." Shortly afterwanht tliey 
were married. — I suji[>use, from the iutermis^iuu 
ill their eori'esi>ondeni'e. 

" We must burn them, I think," said Misa Matty, 
looking doubtfully at me. "No one will eai-o for 
them wht'U I am gone." And one by one she 
drojiiied them into the middle of the fire; watching 
each blaze up, die out, and rise away, iu faint, 
white, ghostly semhlanec, U[) tlic chinniey, before 
she gave another to the same fate. The niom vaui 
light enough now; but I, like her, w;ia faseimited 
into watehing the destnietiou of those lettei-s, into 
whieli the honest warmth of a manly heart had been 
poured forth. 

The next letter, likewise d<H-keted by Misa Jen- 
kyns, was endoi-sed, " Letter of pious eotigratula- 
tion and exhorfcition from my veiienible t;r:iiid father 
to my beloved mother, on iiei-asion <d' my own birth. 
Also some jiraetieal remarks on the desiraliility of 
keeping warm the extremities of infants, fivm my 
excellent grandmother." 

The first part was, indeed, a severe and forcible 
picture of the respoiisiliilities of mothers, and a 
warning against the evils that were in the world, 
and lying in ghiLstly wait fur the little baby of two 
days old. Ifis wife did not write, said tlie oM 
gentleman, beeausi' he had forbiihleu it, she be- 
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ing in<lisposml with a. »\i\\\mt.H\ ankle, tvliii-li (lit- 
siiiiJ) quite iiic;v]i!u;itiiU-iI Iii'i- fiiim Uulding ii iicii. 
However, at tlie tout of tlie |ni(ie Wiis a, Hiiiitll 
"T.O.," and oil turniiiK it<n'er. sure t'lioiigli, tlierc 
was a h'ttiT to "my ilear, flcaivMt Molly." Ix-finiiifi 
her, when Bh« left her rcumi, wluiti-vi-r slie ilid, Xio 
go u^ Rtnirs before |,'<>in>; diiHUi : iuiil tt'lliii}; her tu 
wnip her bjUiy's feet up in flannel, ami keeji it 
warm by tlio fire, altlwiugh it was Kiinuiier, fin- 
ItaliieH wero so tender. 

It was pretty to see fiimi the letti'rs, whieh wen- 
evidently exelianged with «onie fretineiiey, U'tweeu 
the ynmi); mother anil tlie grandmother, how the 
girlinh vanity wjus U'lng weeded out of her heart hy 
love for her liahy. The white " I'iuhiasoy" figured 
i^^tin in the lett< is, with almost ii.s mneh vigour as 
Ix'fore. In one, it Wiw l)eing iiiiKle into a ehristen- 
ing ehiak for the kthy. It de.ked it when it went 



with itti iiarentH to Hjieud a day oi 


■ two at Arlev 


Hall. It julded to its .■l.urn.M wh. 


■n it was "the 


jirettiest little Udiy that ever wii 


IS seen. Deal- 


mother, I wish y..u .■-nihl sec her! 


Without anv 


]«rshality, I ilo think sh.- will grov 


I- ii|. a reguhii- 


l^-wty!" I thought of Miss .Irt.ky 


US. givy. witli- 


ere<l, ami wrinkled; and 1 wonrlered 


1 if h.-r inotlier 


hiul known her in the einirts of lira 


vn: atiil llien 


r knew that ithe had, and tliat they 


s(.H«l there in 


augeliegniwe. 




There was a great ga|i U-Um- any 


u\ Ihereelor's 


Ic'ttera apijear-Hl. And tlien his wit 


e hiuL chan^'d 
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her mode of endorsement. It was no longer from 
"My dearest Johnj" it was from "My honoured 
Husband." The letters were written on occasion 
of the publication of the same Sermon which was 
represented in the picture. The preacbiog before 
" My Lord Judge," and the " publishing by request," 
was evidently the culminating point — the eveut of 
his life. It had been necessary for him to go up to 
London to superintend it through the press. Many 
friends had to be called upon, and consulted, before 
he could decide on any printer fit for so onerous a 
task; and at length it was arranged tliat J. and J. 
Rivingtons were to have the honourable responsi- 
bility. The worthy rector seemed to l>e strung up 
by the occasion to a high literary ])itch, for he could 
hardly write a letter to his wife without cropping 
out into Latin. I remember the end of one of his 
letters ran thus: — "I shall ever hold the vji-tuous 
qualities of my Molly in rememltrance, dum m«mor 
ipse mei, dtim apiritus regit arius," which, consider- 
ing that the Knglish of his correspondent was some- 
times at fault in grammar, and often in spelling, 
might be taken as a proof of how much lie " ideal- 
ised his Molly: " and, as Miss Jenkyns used to say, 
"People talk a great deal about idealising now-a- 
days, whatever they may mean." But this was 
nothing to a lit of writing classical poetry, which 
soon seized him; in which his Molly figured away 
as " Maria." The letter containing the carmen was 
endorsed by her, " Hebrew verses sent me by my 
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boDoured husband. I tbowt to have had a letter 
about killiug the pig, but luust wait. Mem., to 
send the poetry to Sir Peter Arley, as my liutibaud 
desires." And in a poat-scriptum note iu his hand- 
writing it was stated that the Ode had appeared in 
the Qvntkman'a Magazine, December, 1782. 

Her letters back to her husband (treasured as 
fondly by him ai if they had been M. T. Ciceronis 
EpialoltB) were more satisfactory to an absent hus- 
band and father than his could ever have been to 
her. She told him how Deborah sewed her seam 
very neatly every day, and read to her in the books 
he had sent her; how she was a very "forrard," 
good child, but toould ask questious her motlier 
could not answer, but how she did not let herself 
down by saying she did not know, hut took to stir- 
ring the tire, or sending the " forrard " cliild on an 
errand. Matty was now the mother's darling, and 
promised (like her sister at Iter age) to be a great 
beauty. I was reading tliis aloud to Miss Matty, 
who smiled and sighed a little at tlie hope, so fondly 
expresse<l, tliat "little Matty might not bo vain, 
even if she were a bewty." 

"I had very pretty hair, my dear," said Miss 
Matilda; "and not a bad mouth." Anil I saw her 
soon afterwards a^ljust her caj) and draw hersi-lf 
up. 

But to return to Mrs. .Tenkyns's letters. She 
told her husband alxiut the poor in t)ie ])uriHh; 
what homely domestic medleint'.i she liad admiuis 
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b^red; what kiU'ben pliysic sXw. liatl sent. She liail 
evidently held his displeasure as a roil in pickle 
over the heads of all the neVr-do-wells. She asked 
for his directions alioiit the cows nnd pigs; and did 
not always obtain thein, as 1 have shown before. 

The kind old grandmother was dead, when a 
little boy Wiis born, soon after the publication of 
the Sermon; but there was another letter of exhor- 
tation from tlie grandfather, more stringent and 
admonitory than ever, now that there was a boy to 
be guarded from the snares of the world. He de- 
scrilted all the vuriuus sins into which men might 
fall, xintil I wondered how any man ever eanie to a 
natural ileath. TJie galli>ws seemed as if it must 
have been the termination of the lives of most of 
the grandfather's friends and acqiiaiiitaiice; .and I 
was not snrprised at the way in which he spoke of 
this life being "a vale of tears." 

It seemed curious that I should never liave lieanl 
of this brother IhIoiv; but I e.)ii<-liuli-d that he had 
died young; or else surely his name would have 
been alluded to l»y his sisters. 

Uy-and-liy we ciime to packets of >ri3S Jenkyns's 
letti.'rs. These, Miss SLitty did regret to hum. 
She said all the others had l)een only interesting 
to those who loved'the writers; and tliat it seemed 
as if it would have hurt her t<) allow them to fall 
into this bands of strangers, who had not known 
her dear muther, ;iiid Imw gtiod she was. altlumgh 
she did not always spell ipdte in the modem 
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fashion; but I)«l»orali's tetters wore so very supe- 
rior! Any one miglit protit by re.-uliiig them. It 
was a long time since slie had read Mrs. Uhiijiiiiie, 
but slie know she uwd to think that Deborah eould 
tiave Haid the same things quite as well; and iis for 
Mrs. Carter! people thought a deal of her Iftters, 
just because she had written Epictetus, but she was 
<piite sure Deborah would never have nuule use of 
sueh a common expression aa " I cjiHiia lie fashed ! " 

Miss Matty did Rrudge burning! these letters, it 
was evident. She wonhl nut let tlieiii Ih' carelessly 
{ia.ssed over with any quiet n'adiug, and ski])))ing, 
to myself. Slie took tluin from me. and even 
lighted tlie second candle, in onler to read theui 
aloud with a proper emphasis, and without stum- 
bling over the big wonls. < Hi dearl how I wanted 
fat^trt iustciid of reflecticm.s, l«>fore thase letters were 
concluded! They lasted ns two nights; and 1 
won't deny that I made use of the time to think 
of many other tiiinjis. and yet I was always at my 
jMiat at the end of each scutenci-. 

The Iteet-ir's letters, anil tiiose of his wife and 
mother-in-law. had iill Utu tolcrahly short and 
pithy, writt*'U iu a strjiiglit ImiLd. with the lims 
very elos.* together. Sometimes Ih.- whcde letti-i 
was (Mintained on a men' sci-ap of jiiipi-r. Tin' |iap<T 
was verv yellow, and th.- ink verv hniwii; sr.mc nl 
the sheets were fas Miss M;itty iiLad,- (u- ,.lw.-rvr. 
the ohi original jHist. willi tli.> st;ini|. in th.- .i.nc-r. 
representing a jMist-lKiy ri<Iin^' I'lr iitV;oid twan:.,'iiiy 
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his horn. The letters of Mrs. Jen^ns and her 
mother were fastened with a great round red wafer; 
for it vaa before Miss Edgeworth's Paironage bad 
banished wafers from polite society. It was evi- 
dent, from the tenor of what was said, that franks 
were in great request, and were even used as a 
means of paying debts by needy members of par- 
liament. The rector sealed his epistles with an 
immense coat of arms, and showed by the care with 
which he had perfonned this ceremony, that he 
expected they should be cut open, not broken by 
any thoughtless or impatient hand. Now, Miss 
Jenkyns's letters were of a later date in form and 
writing. She wrote on the square sheet, which we 
have learned to call old-fa.shioned. Her hand was 
admirably calculated, together with her use of 
many -syllabled words, to fill up a sheet, and then 
came the pride and delight of cro.tsing. Poor Miss 
Matty got sadly puzzled with this, for the words 
gathered size like siiow-balls, and towards the end 
of her letter, Miss .Tenkyns used to become quite 
sesquipedalian. In one to her father, slightly 
theological and controversial in its tone, she had 
spoken of Herod, Tctrarch of Idumc.t. !Miss Matty 
read it "Herod Petrarch of Etniria," and was just 
as well pleaded as if she liiid been right. 

I can't quite remember the ilate, but 1 think it 
was in 1805 that Miss .Tenkyns wrote tlic longest 
series of letters; on occasion of her absence on a 
visit to some friends near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
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These friends were intimate with the commandant 
of the garrison there, and heard from him of all the 
preparations that were being made to repel the 
invasion of Buonaparte, which some people im- 
agined might take place at the mouth of the Tyne. 
Mis3 Jenkyns waa evidently very much alarmed; 
and the first part of her letters was often written 
in pretty intelligible English, conveying particu- 
lars of the preparations which were made in the 
fomily with whom she was residing against the 
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dreaded event; the bundles of clothes that were 
jiacked up ready for a flight to Alston Moor (a 
wild hilly piere of gnmnd U-twecn N<)rthinnl>t"r- 
land and f'umberland); the signal that Wits to ■>«< 
given for this flight, and for ttie simultaui-ou!' turn- 
ing out of the volunt«'ers uiidfr iinns; which siiicl 
signal was to consist (if i remi'mlier vi^'litty) in 
ringing the chun-h bi'lls in a partii'uhir :niil oiiii- 
nous manner. One day. whrn Mis.s -liukyns and 
her hosts wen- at a diiuifr-party in Ncu-i-ustlc. ttii^ 
warning-summons was actmilly given (not a very 
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wise proceeding, if there be «'vny tnith in the moral 
attached to the fable of the Boy and the Wolf; but 
so it was), and Miss Jenkyiis, hardly recovered 
from her fright, wrote the next day to describe the 
sound, tlie breathless shock, the hurry and alarm; 
and then, taking breath, she added, " How trivial, 
my dear fatlier, do all our apprehensions of the last 
evening appear, at the present moment, to calm 
and inquiring minds!" And here Miss Matty 
broke in with — 

"But, indeed, my dear, they were not at all 
trivial or trifling at the time. I know I used to 
wake up in the niglit many a time, and think I 
heard the tramp of the French enttuing Cranford. 
Many people talked of hiding themselves in the 
salt-mines; — and meat would have kept capitally 
down there, only perhaps we should have been 
thirsty. x\nd my father preached a whole set of 
sermons on the occasion ; one set in the mornings, 
all about David and Goliath, to spirit up the people 
to fighting with si)ades or bricks, if need were; and 
tlie other set in the afternoons, i)roving that Napo- 
leon (that was another name for Bony, as we used 
to call him) was all the same as an A])()lly(m and 
Abaddon. I rememln^r my father rather tliought 
he should be a^sked to print this last set; but the 
parish had, perhai)s, had enough of them with 
hearing." 

IVter Marmaduke Arlev Jenkvns (** poor IVter! " 
as Miss flatty began to call him) was at school at 
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Shrewsbury by this time. ' The Rector took ap his 
pen, and rubbed up liis Lntiii, once more, to corre- 
spond with his boy. It was very clear that the lail's 
were what are called show-letters. They were of a 
highly mental deHcription, giving an account of liis 
studies, and his intellectual hoiics of various kinds, 
with an occasional quotation fixim the classics; but, 
now and then, the auinial nature broke out in such 
a little sentence as this, evidently written in a 
trembling hurry, after the letter hiul been in- 
spected; "Mother dear, do send me a cake, and 
put plenty of citi-on in. " The " nmtlier dear " prol>- 
ably answered her boy in the forui of cakes and 
"goody," for there were none of her letters among 
this set; but a whole coUeetion of the rector's, to 
whom the Latin in his boy's letters was like a 
trumpet to the old war-horse. I do not know miicli 
about Latin, certainly, and it is, perhai>s, an orna- 
mental langu£4!e; but not very useful, I think — at 
least to judge from the bits I rememl)er out of the 
rector's letters. One was : " You have not got that 
town in your map of Ireland ; b»it Bonus Bertiardu^ 
non videt omnia, as the Proverbia say." Presently 
it became very evident that "poor Peter" got him- 
self into many scrapes. There were letters of 
stilted penitence to his father, for some wrong- 
doing; and, among them all, was a ba<Uy -written, 
baflly-sealed, ba<l I y -directed, blotted note — "My 
dear, dear, dear, dearest mother, I will be a Itetter 
boy — I will, indeed; but don't, please, be ill for 
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me; I am uot worth it; but I will be good, darling 
niotlivr." 

>[iss >[atty could not speak for crying, after she 
liad read this note. She gave it to me in silence, 
and then got up and took it to her sacred recesses 
in her own room, for fear, by any chance, it might 
get burnt. "Poor I'eter!" she said; "he was 
always in scrapes; lie was too ea-sy. They led him 
wrong, and tlicn left him in the lurch. But he 
was too fond cf mischief. He could never resist a 
joke. Poor i'eterl " 






CHAPTER VI. 

]?=^00R PETER'S cM-i'i'T lay lieforp him 
ratlier iiIt'siHiiiitly iuii])iMMi out liy kind 
frit*iii]», but Bfmnit Bernardus non viiM 
omnin, in thi» iiiiij> t^iii. He vratt tii 
1 honours at KhnMvshiiry school, atid 
to Kirry tliem tliick to Ciirnhndj,'"'. an.! 
after that, a living awaited hini, tlio gift of hin 
go<Ifather. Kir Peter Arley. I'm.r Peter! his Int. 
in life was very different to what his friends had 
hoped and jilannt'd. Miss Matty told me all alxnit 
it, and I think it wa-s a relief to her when shi- h;id 
done so. 

He was the darling of his mother, who seemed u> 
dote on all her eliihlren. thongli she Wiis. ]"rliii]is. 
a little afraid of l)elKn-;ih's Mi|>erior ;u-'jiiin'iiieiits. 
Deborah was tlie favoiiritr "f her f:tth.T, and wlu'ii 
Peter disappointed him, sin- liecanie his [iridi'. Tli-- 
sole honour IVter hn>ni;ht away fnmi Sliii'wshiiry. 
was the reputation of being the heat gomi fidlow 
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that evot was, and of being the captain of the 
school in the art of i»raetii\il joking. His father 
was disappointed, but set alx)ut reme<lying the 
matter in a manly way. He could not afford to 
send I'eter to read with any tutor, but he could 
read with hiin himself; and Miss M.-itty told me 
much of the awful preparations in the way of dic- 
tionaries and lexicons that were ma<le in her father's 
study the morning I'eter begjin. 

" My Y>oor mother! " said she. " I remember how 
she nse<l to stand in the hall, just near enough to tlie 
study-door to catch tlie t<)tie of my father's voice. 
J could t<dl in a moment if all was going right, 
by lier face. And it did go nt;ht for a long time." 

'■What went wrong at husf.'" said I. "That 
tiresome Latin, I dare say." 

"No! it was not tlie Latin. I'eter was in high 
favour with my father, for he worked up well for 
him. Itut he seemed to think that the Cranford 
jieople might Iw joked alraiit, anil made fiui of, and 
they did not like it; nolxxly dm's. He was .ilways 
lnwixing them; ' hoaxing ' is not a pretty word, my 
dear, and I hope you won't tell your father I used 
it, for I should not like him to think that I was not 
clioiee in my language, after living with such a 
woman a.s l)eU>rah. And be sure you never use it 
yourself, I don't know how it sli]i])ed out of my 
inoutli. except it was that I was tliinking of ]>oor 
I'eter, .and it was always his expression. Hut he 
was a very gentlemanly boy in many things. He 
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was like dear Oaptiiin Bi-owii in iilwiijH l)fiiig ready 
t<> help any old [wrsoii or a oliild. Still, lie did 
like joking aud making Urn; itnd he seeiik'd tt) 
tliink tlie old hulioii in Cr.mford would Ixdievo aiij ■ 
tiling. There were many old Uulies living licie tlieii; 
\{v are priutipally hidies now, 1 know; but we aiv 
not HO old ati the la<liea iist-d to lie when I was a 
girl. I could laugh to think of .some of IVtei's 
jok**s. No! my dear, 1 won't It'll you of them, 
because they might not sh<K'k you sis they ought 
t«> do; and they weru v<'iy shoeking. Hu even 
t^Hik in my father oiiee, by div.ssing hiiiiself U|i 
as a kuly tlmt was pas.siiig tlu-ough the town aud 
wished to tk'O the Ke<tor of Craiifcud, 'who had 
[ii-blislied that ailiuli-able Assize Senwui.' JVter 
Hiiid, he was awfully frightened liiinself when he 
Kiw how my father took it all \n, and even nlTered 
to eo|iy (Hit all his Xa]>oIei,:i Itu'iiiajuu-ti- seniioin 
for her — liim, ! mean — no, h.-r, lor I'et.r was 
a laily then. Ke tohl uie lie was more lerrili'-il 
than he ever wius Uduie. all tiie time my fatlier 
was Bi>eakiug. Hh did not think my falher wrndd 
have Ix-'lieved him; aud yet if he had n<il, it wouM 
Iiavc been a sail thing for I'eter. As it was, lie 
was none so gla.1 of it, for my f;>lher kej.t liini 
liard at work eojiyiiig out all tlmse twelv- llnona- 
]iarte sonnons for the lady — lliat w;is fnr I'eter 
himself, you know. He was tJie lady. .\nd onee 
when he wanted to go fishing. I'l-ter said. ' Tnu- 
found the woiuuii! ' — very Ictd language, niy dear; 
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but I'eter vms nut always so giianled as he should 
have bet^n; my fatlier v,:ts so angry with him, it 
nearly frightened me ont of my wits: and yet I 
could hardly keep from laughing at the little curt- 
seys Peter kept making, qxiite slyly, whenever my 
fiktiicr si>oke of the lady's excellent taste and souud 
discriminiition." 

"Did Miss Jcnkyns know of these tricks?" 
said I. 

"Oh, no! I>el)onih would have been too much 
shoirked. No! no one knew but me. 1 wish 1 liad 
always known of I'etei'a jilans; but sometimes he 
did not tell me. He used to say, the <ilil la<lips in 
the town wanted something; to tdk ulioiit; but I 
don't think they did. Tliej- hail the SI. Jamfs'a 
Ckronklt three times a-week, just ;is we have now, 
and we liave plenty to say; autl 1 rememWr the 
elat-kiTift noise there always Wius when some of the 
ladies got together. Jiiit, jirokildy, school -Iwys 
tjilk more tlian Lulies. .\t huH tliere was a terrible 
s;ul tiling haiiiieiied." Miss Matty got nji. went to 
the door, and OjKtied it; no one was there. She 
King the Im'H for .Martha; and wlien Martha caine, 
her mistress told lier to go for eggs to a farm at the 
otlier end of the town. 

■■ I will lock tlie door after you, Martha. You 
are not afraid to go, are you'.* " 

"Xo, ma'am, not at all; .lem Heani will be only 
too jiroud to go witli me.'" 

Miss Matty drew herself up, and iis soon as we 
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were alone, slit' wisliod tliat Martha liad 
maidenly rtst^rvi'. 

"WVll [nit out the cunillt>, my it>-;i 
bilk just as wi'U by tiieli^ht, juii km 
well! jmi 8t'f, Deboi-ah had ^om- 
fiviii home fur a i'ortiiit;ht or so; it 
was a very still, qiiii't (l;iy. 1 ri'- 
memb^r, ovfrliciui ; aiid the lilacs 
wi-ri' all. ill flower, so I suppose it 
WM spriiif;. My father had gone 
out to see some sick peo]ile in the 
imrisli; t n-eollcct seeinj; hlln leave 
the house, with his wifi and sliovel- 
hat, and cane. What pi>s.-*esse,i ,.ur 
IMx.r IVter I don't know; he li;td tjn^ 
sweet*'st teiiii»T, ami yi't he ahviiys 
seeme.1 to like to phinu.- DelHiiiih. She never 
laiiglieil at his jokes, and tliought him Ul1^'>'tlte<■l. 
and not eari'ftit eiioii^li ulmut improving Ids mind; 
and that vexed him. 

"Well! he went to her rcmm, it seems, and 
dn-ssed himself in lii-r ohi go\vr>, an<l shawl, and 
Ixmnet; just the thiin;s she nsed I,, w.-ar in Cniii- 
fonl. and was km.wn l.y everywheiv; and h- mad- 
the pillow into a little— y..u uiv mm.- you hH-k,.i 
the d<»>r. my dear, for I sjiould not tike :i„\ one to 
hear — into— into — a lilth- kihv. with wliilr Ion;.,' 
clothes. It was .inly, as lii' ti.ld'nie alt.-rwards. to 
make sonn-thin;; to talk alN.nt in ihi- town; h,-- 
uever thought of it 113 alTeetiiig Di'IhihiIl. Ami he 
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wont and walked up and down in the Filbert walk 
— just lialf liidden by the rails, and half seen; and 
he cuddknl his pillow, just like a baby; and talked 
to it all the nonsense peojde do. Oh dear! and 
my father came stepping skitely up the street, as 
he alwavs did ; and wliat should he see but a little 
black crowd of people — I dare say as many as 
twenty — all peeping through his garden rails. So 
he thought, at first, they were only looking at a new 
rhododendron that was in full bloom, and that he 
was very proud of; and he walked slower, that they 
might have more time to admire. And he wondered 
if he could make out a sermon from the occasion, 
and thought, perhaps, there was some relation 
between the rhododendrons and tlie lilies of the 
field. ^ly poor father! AVlien he came nearer, he 
lK»gan to wonder that they did not see him; but 
their heads were all so close togeth(*r, j>eeping and 
peej)ing! ^Fy father was amongst them, meaning, 
he said, to ask them to walk into the garden witli 
him, and ailmire the lx\iutiful vegetable prcnluction, 
when — oh, mv dear I I tremble to think of it — he 
looked through the rails himself, and saw — I don't 
know what he thought he saw, but old Clare told 
me his face went (piite grey-whit^ with anger, and 
his eyes blazed out under his frowning black brows; 
and he spoke out — oh, so terribly ! — and bade 
tliem all stop wliere tliey were — not one of them 
to go, not one to stir a step; and, swift as light, he 
was in at the garden door, and down the Filbert 
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walk, and seized hold of poor Peter, aud tore his 
clutlios off Ills Uu'k — buniii't, shawl, ti^>wii, ami all 
— and tlirtiw the piltow aiiioiig the iH-()i>le ovtr the 
railings: and then he was very, very angry indeed; 



^^ 



^^^ 
J * 




and iMfore all the ]M-(i|<h> he til'ted u|i his cane, an 
flo(,^'d I'eter! 

" My dear! that lK)y's trii-k, iin tliat snimy d;n 
when all Eieemed j^)inf; straight aiul well, hroke m 
mother's heart, and ehan^'ed my father lor lifr. I 
did indeed. Old Claiv said, I'eU-r hmke.l as wliit 
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as my father; and stood as still as a statue to be 
floggeil; and my lather struck hard! When my 
fatlier stoj>i>tHl to take breatli, Peter said, ' H:ive 
you done enough, sir 1" ' quite hoarsely, and still 
standing quite quiet. I don't know what my father 
said — or if he said anything. Itut old Clare said, 
Peter turned to wliei-e the [H'ojile outidde the rail- 
ing were, and inade them a low Ik>w, as grand and 
as grave as any gentleman; and then walked slowly 
into the house. 1 was in the store-room helping 
my mother to make cowslip-wine. I <«iinot abide 
the wine now, nor the scent of the flowers; they 
turn me siek and faint, as tlu-y did that day, when 
Peter camo in, looking as haughty as any man — 
indeed, looking like u man, not like a l>oy. 
'Mother!' he said, "I am eoiue to say, (!od hless 
you for ever.' I saw his lips iiuiver as he spoke; 
and 1 think he dui'st not siiy anything mure loving, 
for the purpose that ivas in his heart. She hioked 
at him rutlier frightened, and wondt-riug. aiul asked 
him what was t<» do? He did not smile or speak, 
but put liis arms nmiid Iter, uikI kissed her as if he 
did not know how to leave off; and before she wuld 
speak again, he was gone. We talked it over, and 
eould not understand it, and she kide me go and 
seek my father, and iisk what it was all about. 1 
found him walking up and duwu, looking very 
highly displeased. 

"'Tell your niotJier I have flogged Peter, and 
that he riehly deserved it.' 
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"I durst not aak any mow <[uestion8. When 1 
told my iiiotlier, she sat dun-n, i\\\\U.: faint, for a 
minute. I reiucnilfcr, a fuw days after, I »aw the 
jHKtr, witliered eowslip-tiowers tliruwu out t« the 
h-af heap, t^i (htcay anil die there. There wiu) no 
mikkin^ of cow8li|i-wine that year at the reetory — 
uor, indeed, ever after. 

" I'resently, my mother went to my father. I 
know 1 thought of Queeu Esther and Kiu); Aliusiie- 
rus; for my mother W!W very pretty and delie^ite- 
hwking, and iny father ItMiked a» terrihh' a.s King 
AliasneruH. Some time aft«r, thi'y ejuiie out to- 
gether; and then my motlier tohl me what luul 
hap])ene<l, uiid tliat tthe waij going up to I'eter's 
ru<nn, at my father's <lfsire — though she was not 
to tell I'eter this — to Ulk the matter over with 
him. Hut no I'et«-r wjia then-. We hwked over 
tlic house; no I'eti-r w:in then-! Even my father, 
who hail not liketl to join in the .searih at first, 
hel|Hilus iM'fore hing. The reit»)ry was a very old 
house: st<-i>s up into a room, stei>s down into a 
room, all through. At first, my motlier went eall- 
inn low and soft — us if to reassnn' the jiiH^r Uiy — 
' I'eter! I'eter, dear! it's only me; ' hut, liy-and-hy, 
as the Hervants eame Itaek fmm the errands my 
father luid sent them, in ditTen'iit direetious, to find 
where I'eter was — as we found lie was not in the 
garden, nor the hayloft, noranywhen* aUiut — my 
mother's ery gn-w lou<h'r and wildir — 'I'eter! 
I'eter, my darling! where are yuu'." for tlien she 
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felt ami understooil that that long kiss meant some 
sad kind of * good-by.' The aftt*rnoon went on — 
my mother never resting, but seeking again and 
again in every possible ])liu*e that had l)een looked 
into twenty times l)efore; nay, that she ha<l looked 
into over and over again herself. My father sat 
with his heail in his hands, not speaking, except 
when his messengers came in, bringing no tidings; 
then he lifted up his face so strong and sad, and 
told them to go again in some new direction. My 
mother kept passing from room to room, in and out 
of the house, moving noiselessly, but never ceasing. 
Neither she nor my fatlier durst leave the house, 
which was the meeting-place for all the messengers. 
At last (and it was nearly dark), my father rose u}). 
lie took hold of my mother's arm as she came with 
wild, siul pace, through one door, and (piickly towards 
another. She started at the toucli of his hand, for 
she had forgotten all in the world but l*eter. 

"*Molly! ' said he, '1 did not think all tliis would 
happen.' He looked into her face for comfort — 
her poor face, all wild and white; for neither she 
nor my father had dared to acknowledge — much 
less act upon — the terror that was in tlieir hearts, 
lest Peter sliould have made awav with liimself. 
^Iv father saw no conscious look in his wife's hot, 
dreary eyes, and he missed the symj)athy that she 
had always l>een ready to give him — strong man as 
he was : and at the dumb despair in her f;M*e, his 
tears began to flow. lUit when she saw this, a 
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gentlo sorrow came over her countenance, .ind she 
saitl, ' Ih'iin'st Joliu! don't crj'; coihh with me, 
and we'll find him,' almost as clieert'ullj- as if she 
knew where he was. And she t^Mik my father's 
great hand in her little soft one, and led him aloni;, 
the tears dro)iping, an Tie walked on that same 
uneeasinfT, weary walk, from room to room, through 
liouse and garden. 

"Oh, how I wished for IMwrah! I li.'id no time 
for (Tying, for now all sc-enied to dc'iK-nd on me. I 
wrott^ for nelx>r;ih to come home. 1 sent a message 
privately to that same Mr. Hollirook's hoiise — [KK)r 
Mr. lIolhr<«.k! — y<m know who I m<-aii. I don't 
mean 1 sent a message tii him, hut 1 sent one tliut 1 
could tnist, to know if I'etiT was at his house. For 
at one time Mr. H<dhr(Mik w.ut an oi-easiimal vis- 
itor at the reetory — you know he was Mi.ss I'cile's 
cousin — and he had l>i>en very kind to I'eter, and 
taught him how to lish — 1»! was very kind to 
pveryltody, and I thought I'eter might have gone 
off there. Hut Mr. Holhnwk was fnuu home, and 
I'eter had never iM-en seen. It wa.s night now; liut 
the doors were all wid« ojien, and my father and 
mother walked on and on; it was niore tlian an 
hour sini-e he had joined her. an<l I don't Ixdieve 
they had ever sjHiken all that time. I w:ls getting 
the parlour lire lighted, and one of thi' siTvants 
wa-siirejiaringt^'a, for I want^^l them to have some- 
thing to eat and drink and warm them, when «ld 
Olare aske<l to siH'ak to me. 
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"'I have borrowed the nets from the weir, Misa 
Matty. Shall we drag the ponds to-night, or wait 
for the morning? ' 

"I remember staring in his face to gather his 
meaning! ^ii'l when I did, I laughed out loud. 
The horror of that new thought — our bright, dar- 
ling Peter, cold, and stark, and dead! I remem- 
ber the ring of my own laugh now. 




"The next day Delxirah was at home before I 
was myself again. She would not have been so 
weak as to give way as I had done; but my screams 
(ray horrible laughter had emlfd iu crying) had 
roused my sweet liear mother, whose jioor wander- 
ing wits were called bai'k and collei-ti-d, a,i soon as 
a child needed her pare. She and Debonih sat by 
my bedside; I knew by the looks of eacli tliat there 
had been no news of Peter — no awful, gliastly 
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nen-s, which vas whnt I most li.-ul dreaded in my 
dull dtate between sleeping and waking, 

" 'Flie same result of all th« searching had brought 
something of the same relief to my mother, to 
wlioni, [ aui sure, the thought that IVter might 
even tlien lje hanging dead in Rome of tlie fiuniliar 
lioine plju'es had caused that never-ending walk of 
yesteiilay. Her soft eyes never were the same 
^^in after that; thi-y had always a restless eraviiig 
look, as if seeking for what they could not find. 
Oh! it was an awful time; eoniing down like a 
tlmmlerttolt on the still, sunny day, when the lilaes 
were all in liliKHn," 

'•Wh.-ii' was Mr. Peter?" said I. 

"lie h:ul nuide his way to Liverpocd; and there 
was war tlien; and some of the king's shijis lay off 
tlie mouth of the Mei-sey; ami they were only tiKt 
glad to liave a tine, likely Ih.v mieli lis him (five ftN.t 
nine he was") rome to otfer himself. The ea|itain 
wroti' to luy fathiT, ami I'ehT wnyU- to my niotJier. 
Stiiy! those lett.TS will \x- somewher.* here." 

\Ve liglit«><l tlie eandh', and found the eapUin's 
h-tter and I'eter's too. Anil we also found a little 
siuijde Iwgging h-tter from Mrs. .fenkyns t<> Teter, 
a<hln'ssed U> him at the house of an nld Keh'Kil- 
fellow. whither she .faneied he miglit liave ginie. 
They hiwi returned it nnojiened; ami mni]iened it 
hail remained ever since, having l»''n iu:iilvirt< iilly 
jint hy among the other letters of tiiat tim.. This ■ 
is it: 
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"My dearest Peter, 

" You (lid not think we sliould be so sorry as 
we are, I know, or you would never have gone 
away. You are too good. Your father sits and 
sighs till my heart aches to hear him. He cannot 
hold up his head for grief; and yet he only did 
what he thought was riglit. Perhaps he has l)een 
too severe, Jind perhaps I have not been kind 
enougli ; but God knows how we love you, my dear 
only boy. Don looks so sorry you are gone. Come 
bark, and make us happy, who love you so mucli. 
I kiwio you will come bacjk." 

But Peter did not come back. That spring day 
was the last time he ever saw his mother's face. 
The writtu' of the letter — the last — the only ]:>er- 
son who had ever seen what was written in it, was 
dead long ago — and T, a stranger, not l)orn at the 
time when this occurrence took place, was the one 
to open it. 

The capt-ain's letter summoned the father and 
motlier to Liver})ool instiintly, if they wished to 
see their lK)y; and by some of tlie wild chances of 
life, the c<i})tain's letter had been detained some- 
where, somehow. 

Miss Matty went cm: "And it was race-time, and all 
the post-horses at C ran ford were gone to the races; 
but my father and mother set off in our own gig, — 
and oh! my dear, they were too late — the shii) was 
gone ! And now, read Peter's letter to my mother ! " 
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It waa full of love, and sorrow, aud pride in liis 
DRW profession, and a sore sense of his disgnice in 
tlie eyes of tlie i)eople at Craiifon) ; Imt ending with 
a passionate entreaty tliiit she would eunit- and see 
liiiii l)efore he left the Mersey: "Motlier! we may 
K<i into battle. I lioiw we shall, and liik those 
Kremdi; Unt I must see you apain U-fiire tliat time." 

" And she was too late,'' said Miss Matty; "two 
late!" 

We sat in silenee, pondering on the full meaning 
of those sad, sail words. At length I ;i.sked Mi.><s 
Matty to tell me how Iiit mother Xmn- it. 

"Oh! " she said, "she was )),itienre itstdf. .She 
had never Iteen strong, and tliis weakent-d hiT ter- 
rildy. My fathfr used to sit looking at Iht: f;ir 
more sad than she was. lie st-em<'d as if hi- eimhl 
look at nothing elsf when she was liy; and he was 
so hiimhle. — so vrry gi-nth- now. lie would, jht- 
lia|w, s])eak in his old way — laying down tlie law, 
xs it were — and th<'u, in a minute or two h<' wouhl 
come round and put liis hand on our shoulders, and 
ask us in a h>w voi<'e if hi- had salil auythiiig to 
hurt us'.* I did not wondi-r at his speaking so to 
Ih-U.rsih, for she was so (d.-vi-r; hut I i.-uld not 
U-ar to hear him talking .so to m.-. 

-Itut, you s«i-, h.- saw what w.- did not — that it 
was killing uiy motlicr. Yi-sl killing Inr — (put. 
out t.h<' .'andl.-', luydi'ar: I can lalk l-tl.r in th.- 
dark) — for sh*> was liul a trail womiui. and ill- 
titt.-.l to sfcuid the fright anil sli.«k sh,- had gone 
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through i aod she would smile at him and comfort 
him, not in words but in her looks and tones, which 
were always cheerful when he was there. And 
she would speak of how slie tliought Peter stood a 
good chance of being admiral very soon — he was 
so brave and clever; and how she thought of seeing 
him in his navy uniform, and what sort of hats 
admirals wore; and how much more tit he was to 
be a sailor than a clergyman; and all in that way, 
just to make my father think slie was quite glad of 
what came of that unlucky morning's work, and the 
Bogging which was always in his mind, as we all 
knew. But oh, my dear! the bitter, bitter crying 
she had when she was alone; — and at last, as she 
grew weaker, she could not kcej) her tears in when 
Deborali or me was by, and would give us message 
after mess^e for Peter — (his ship had gone to the 
Mediterranean, or somewhere down there, and then 
he was ordered off to ln<Ua, and there was no over- 
land rout« then): — but she still said that no one 
knew where their death lay in wait, and that we 
were not to think hers was near, ^\'e did not 
think it, but we knew it, as we saw her failing 
away. 

"Well, my dear, it's very foolish of me, T know, 
when in all likelihoo<l I am so near seeing her again. 

"And only think, love! the very day after her 
death — for she did not live quite a twelvemonth 
after Peter went away — the very day after — came 
» parcel for her from India — from her poor boy. 
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It WM a lai^e, soft, wliite India shawl, with jiiat 
a little narrow bunler all round; jiuit wliat my 
mutLer would have liked. 




"\Vp thonRht it might miisn my fatln-r. fur hp 
liiul H:it M-ith h.T liatirl ill liis :ill iii;:l>t. Iiitii.-; r<> 
I>eU>mli Uiok it to him. iiu.l I'rti-r'.s l.'tt.'t' ti> h.T. 
anduU. At tirst, hi- t<H.k ii<i iii>ti<'.>; aii<l w<- tri<-d 
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to make a kind of light careless talk about the 
shawl, oiJening it out and admiring it. Then, sud- 
denly, he got up, and spoke: — 'She shall be buried 
in it,' lie said; 'Peter shall have that comfort; and 
she would have liked it.' 

"Well! perhaps it was not reasonable, but what 
could we do or say? One gives people in grief 
their own way. He took it up and felt it — ' It is 
just such a shawl as she wished for when she was 
married, and her mother did not give it her. I did 
not know of it till after, or she should have had it 

— she should; but she shall luive it now.' 

"My mother looked so lovely in her death! She 
was always pretty, and now she looked fair, aad 
waxen, and yonng — j-^mn^'er tliun Deborah, as she 
stood trendiling and shivering by her. We decked 
her in the long soft folds; she lay, smiling as if 
pleased; and jieople came — all ('ranfonl came — 
to beg to see her, for they ha«l loved her dearly 

— as well they might; and the comitry-womeu 
brought posies; old Clare's wife brought some 
whit* violets, and begged they might lie on her 
breast- 

"I>eborah said to nte, the day of my mother's 
funeral, that if she had a linndi-ed otfirs, she never 
would maiTy and leave my father. It was not very 
likely she would have so many — I don't know that 
she had one; but it was mit less to her credit to 
say so. She was such a dauglib-r to my futber, as 
I think there never was before, or since. His eyef- 
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failed htm, and she read book after lMK>k, and wrote, 
and copied, and was always at his service in any 
[larish business. She could do many mori" things 
tliaii my poor mutlier could; she even onee wrote a 
tetter to the bisliop fur my father. Itut he uiissed 
my mother sorely; tlie whole parish noticed it. 
Not ttiat he was less ai-tive; 1 think be was more 
so, and more jiatient in helpiu}; every one. 1 did 
all 1 could to set IK-lK>rah at Iit>erty to be with liini ; 
for [ knew 1 was g<x*d for little, and that my U-st 
work in the world was to do odd jobs quietly, ami 
set others at liberty. Itut my father was a changed 

"Did Mr. I'eter ever ronie home?" 

"Ves, once. He eame home a Lieutenant; he 
did not get tu 1>e Admintl. And tie and my tathi-r 
were such friends! My fiitlier took liim into every 
house in the jiarisb, he wa.s so proud of him. He- 
never walked out witliimt I'eter's arm to lean U|Kin. 
Deliomh used to smile (I don't think wi- ever 
laughed again after my mother's deatli), and say 
she was ipiite put in a eorm-r. >'ot but what my 
fatlier always wanted her when there wa.s letter- 
writing, or reading to he done, or anything to In' 
settled." 

"And then?" said 1, after a pause. 

"Then Peter went to sea again: and. hy-and-hy. 
my father died, blessing us Imtli, anil thanking 
Uetmrah for all she had )>i-en to him ; ami. ut i-'.urse, 
our circumstances were ehunge<); and, instead of 
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living at the rectoty, and kee])int:; three maids and 
a man, we had to eunie to this snuill house, and be 
(MtDteiit with a servaut-of-all-work ; but, as Deborah 
use<l to say, we have always lived geiiteelly, even 
if circumstanees have compelled us to simiilicity. 

— Poor Deborah ! " 

"And Mr. I'eter?" asked I. 

"Oh, there was some great war in India — I 
forget what they call it — and we liave never heard 
of Peter since then. I believe he is dea<i myself; 
and it sometimes fidgets me that we have never put 
on mourning for hini. Aud then, again, when I sit 
by myself, and all the house is still, 1 think I hear 
his step coming up the street, and my heart tiegins 
to flutter anil beat; but the sound always goes past 

— and I'eter never comes." 

"That's Martha back? No! /'ll go, my dear; 
I can alwaj's find my way in the dark, ynu 
know. And a blow of fresh air at the door will 
do my head good, and it's rather got a trick of 
aching." 

So she pattered off. I had lighteil the candle, to 
give the room a cheerful appearance against her 
return. 

" Was it Martha? " asked I. 

"Yes. And I am rather uncomfortable, for I 
heard such a strange noise just as I was ojiening 
the door." 

" Where? " I asked, for her eyes wei-e round with 
affright. 
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"In the street — just outside — it sounded like 



>♦ 



'' Talking? " I put in, as she hesitated a little. 
"No! kissing " 





CHAPTER VII. 




XE nioniing, lus ^liss flatty and I sat at our 
work — it wius before twelve o'eloek, and 
Miss Matty liiul not clianjj^ed the eap with 
yellow ril)l)ons, that had been Miss Jen- 
kyns's Ix'st, and which Miss Matty was 
now wearing out in private, putting on the 
one ma<le in imitation of IVfrs. Janiieson's 
at all times when she expected to l>e seen — Martha 
c;une up, and asked if Miss Betty Barker might 
speak to her mistress, lliss flatty assented, and 
quickly disappeared to change the yellow riblxjus, 
while Miss Barker came up-stairs; but, as she had 
forgott(»n her spectacles, and was rather flurried by 
the unusual time of the visit, I was not surpi-ised 
to see her return with one cap on the top of the 
other. She was quite unconscious of it herself, and 

I20 
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liM'ki-il at us with }>l;iii(l satis fiivtiuii. Nor du I 
tliiiik Miss IturktT [N-R-eivi-d it; fur, [luttiiif; :uiidf 
till- little i-in-iiiiistjiii(t> tliiit slii' w:is not so youn)^ 
as slii; tiiul Inh'ii, slit- was very iiiucli altstirlHtl in 
!i.-r .■iniiiil; wLiili she lieliivivii lii-rst-H <.l. with an 
ii]ijir('SKivi- iiiiKli-itty that fuiitiil vviit in t-ndless 
;.|K,h,Ki,-s. 

Miss lt,aiy IturktT was tin- ilau<;htt'r of the old 
rU-ik at ('r;"infur.l. who ha.1 ofli.iatt'.i in Mr. .l.-n- 
kvns'.i tiinr. Slit- an<i her KistiT liiul bad |in-tty 
^iMxl sitniitions iis liidles' niaidH, and had siivcil 
niiinfy eiK)nf:li U> si-t nji a niilliin-r's sliii|i, which 
had Ix't-n |>atri>niz<-<l l>y the hulies in the nei^diU.ur- 
IiihnI. Liuly Arley, for instanee. would iKi-asion- 
ally Kive Mis» ISarki-i-s the |>att4-rn of an (dd ea|> uf 

hers, whieh they ii ediately i-ofied and eiivntiited 

among the /•lite of Craiifoiil. [ sny the elite, for 
Miss Itarkers hnd ian;,dit the tri.k of the |da<e. and 
|)iijlleil thi'Iiiselves nixin tlieir "aristiiei-atie eon- 
tn-xion." They wonhi not sell their ea^s and rih- 
Uins to any one without a jH'dijin'e. Many a 
fanner's wife or ihtudliter tnnu-d away huffed fniui 
Miss Hiirkei-s' sel.-et millinery, and went rathi-r to 
the nniversiil Mho]^ when- the [irolits of Inowii soaji 
and nioiKtHnK^irenal'h-d the |iro|inftor t" ti" slminht 
to (Paris, he tuM. until he found his enstomers too 
|>atrii>tieaud John I'.ullish to wi-ar what llie Moun- 
seers wore) I^mdon; where, as he often fohl his 
••nstom<-n<. Queen .\ih-hiid<- had a]>|>eared. ordy the 
verj- wf»*k U'fon-, in a eaji exailly like tlie one he 
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showed them, trimmed with yellow and blue rib* 
bons, and had been complimented by King William 
on the becoming nature of her head-dress. 

Miss Barkers, who confined themselves to truth, 
and did not approve of miscellaneous customers, 
throve notwithstanding. They were self-denying, 
good people. Many a time have I seen the eldest 
of them (she that had been maid to Mrs. Jamie- 
son) carrying out some delicate mess to a poor 
person. They only aped their betters in having 
" nothing to do " with the class immediately below 
theirs. And when Miss Barker died, their profits 
and income were found to be such that Miss Betty 
was justified in shutting up sliop, and retiring from 
business. She also (as I think I have l)efore said) 
set up her cow; a mark of resi>ectal)ility in Cran- 
ford almost as decided as setting up a gig is among 
some people. She dressed finer than any laily in 
Cranford; and we did not wonder at it; for it was 
understood that slie was wearing out all the lx)nnets 
and caps, and outrageous ribbons, which had once 
formed her stock in trade. It was five or six years 
since she had given up shop : so in any other place 
than Cranford her dress might have been considered 
pcissie. 

And now, Miss Betty Barker had called to invite 
Miss Matty to tea at her house on the following 
Tuesday. She gave me also an impromptu invita- 
tion, as I happened to be a visitor; though I could 
see she had a little fear lest, since my father had 
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gone to live in Dnimble, he might have engaged in 
that "horrid cotton trade," and so dragged his fam- 
ily down out of " aristo- 
cratic society." She 
prefaced this invitation 
with so many apolo- 
gies, that she quite ex- 
cited my curiosity. 
"Her presumption" was 
to be excused. What 
had she been doing? 
She seemed so overpowered by it, I could only 
think that she had been writing to Queen Adelaide, 
to ask for a receipt for washing lace; but the act 
which she so characterised vnis only an invitiition 
she had carried to her sister's former mistress, Mi*8. 
Jamieson. "Her former occupation considered, 
could Miss Matty excuse the liberty?" Ah! 
thought I, she has found out that double cap, and 
is going to rectify Miss Matty's head-dress. No! 
it was simply to ext(»nd her invitiition to Miss 
Matty and to me. Miss Matty lx)wed acceptance; 
and I wondered that, in the grac^eful ac^tion, she 
did not feel the unusual weight and extraordinary 
height of her head-dress. But I do not think she 
did; for she recovered her balance, and went on 
talking to Miss Betty in a kind, condescending 
manner, very different from the fidgety way she 
would have had, if she had suspected how singular 
her appearance was. 
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**Mrs. Jauiieson is coming, 1 think you said?" 
asked Miss Matty. 

" Ves. Mrs. Jamieson most kindly and conde- 
scendingly said she would be very happy to come. 
One little stipulation she miide, that she should 
bring Carlo. I told her that if I had a weakness, 
it was for dogs." 

**And Miss Pole?" questioned Miss Matty, who 
was thinking of her pool at Prefei*ence, in which 
Carlo would not be available as a i)artner. 

** I am going to ask Miss Pole. Of course, I 
could not think of asking her until I had asked 
you, madam — the rector's daughU^r, madam. Be- 
lieve me, I do not forget the situation my father 
held under yours. " 

'* And Mrs. Forrester, of course?" 

'"And Mrs. Forrester. I thought, in fact, of 
going to her l)efore I went to Miss Pole. Although 
her circumstiinces are changed, madam, she was 
born a Tyrrell, and we can never forget her alliance 
to the Bigges, of Bigelow Hall." 

Miss iVIatty cared much more for the little cir- 
cumstance of her being a very good card-player. 

" Mrs. Fitz- Adam — I supjx)se " 

"Ncv madam. I must draw a line somewhere. 
Mrs. Jamieson would not, I think, like to meet Mrs. 
Fitz-Adam. I have the greatest respect for Mrs. 
Fitz-Adam — but I cannot think her lit society for 
such laclies as Mrs. Jamieson and Miss Matilda 
Jenkyns." 
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ftTiss Hetty Barker bowed low to Miss Matty, and 
pursed up her mouth. Slie looked at me witli side- 
long dignity, aa iiiucli as to say, altliough a retired 
milliner, she was no democrat, and understood the 
difference of ranks. 

" May I beg you to come as near half-past six, 
to my little dwelling, as possible, Miss Matilda? 
Mrs. Janiieson dines at five, but lias kindly jirom- 
isednot to delay her visit beyond that time — half- 
past six." And with a swimming curtsey, Miss 
Betty Barker took her leave. 

My prophetic; soul foretold a visit that afternoon 
froni Miss I'ole, who usually came to ejill on Miss 
Matilda after any event — or indeed in sight of 
any event — to talk it over with her, 

" Miss Betty told me it was to lie a choice and 
select few," said Miss I'ole, aa she and Miss Matty 
coiiiiiared notes. 

" Yea, so she said. Not even Mrs. Kitz-Adam." 

Now Mrs. Fitz-Adam was the widowed sister of 
the ('ranford surgeon, whuni I have named l)efore. 
Their jiarents were respectjible farmers, content 
with their station. The name of these gotxl (H-opIe 
was Hoggins. Mr. Ho^ins w;is the (^ninfonl doc- 
tor now; we disliked the name, and nmsideied it 
coarse; but, as Miss Jenkyns said, if he ihangcd it 
to I'iggins it would not lie much iH'ttiT. We hiul 
lio|>e<l to discuver a relation.sliip iN'twceii him and 
that Marchioness of Kxet*T whose name was Midly 
Hoggins; but the man, careless of his own interest^ 
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utterly ignored and denied any such relatioosliip; 
although, as dear Miss Jenkyns had said, he had a 




sister called Mar)', and tlio same Christian names 
were ven- apt to run in families. 

Soon after Miss Mary lloftgiiis luarrifd Mr. Fitz- 
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Adam, she disappeared from the neighbourhood foi 
many years. Slie did not move in a sphere id 
Cranford society sufticlently high to make any of 
us care to know what Mr. Fitz-Adain was. He died 
and was gathered to liis fathers, without our having 
thouglit about him at all. And then Mrs. Fitz- 
Adam reappeared in Cranford ("as bold ns a lion," 
Misa Pole said), a well-to-do widow, dressed in 
rustling blatik silk, so soon after her husband's 
death, that poor Miss Jenkyns was justified in the 
remark she made, that ''bombazine would have 
shown a deejMT sense of her loss." 

I remember the i-onvoejition of ladies, who as- 
sembled to decide whether or not Mrs, Fitz-Adani 
should be calltnl ii|>on by the old blue-blooded 
inhabitants of ('ranford. She ha<l taken a large 
rambling house, which liad l)eeii ii.xually i«)U8idered 
to confer a )>:it<'nt of gentility iiiMin it.i tenant; 
because, once iijioii a time, seventy or eighty years 
l)efori>, the s]>iiister daughter of an earl hiul resided 
in it. I am itut siin> if the inhabiting this house 
was not also l>elieved to convey some unusual 
l>ower of intellect; for the earl's daughter, I^'uly 
Jane, lia^l a sister, Lady Anne, who hiul niiirrii'd a 
general officer, in the time of the American war; 
and this general officer had writt«>n one or two 
comedies, which were still acted on the London 
boards; and whii-li, when we saw them advertised, 
made us all draw up, and feel tliat l>rurv Lane was 
paying a very pretty compliment to Cranford. 
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Still, it was not at all a settled thing that Mrs. 
Fitz-A(lani was to be visited, when dear Miss Jen- 
kyns died; and, with her, soiiif thing uf the clear 
knowledge of the strict coile of gentility went out 
too. As Miss Pole observed, " Aa most of the ladies 
of good family in Cranford wei-e elderly sjiiost^TS, 
or widows without childivn, if we did not relax 




a little, and iH'conie less t'\f'Iustvi'. hv-ainl-hy we 
should have no socii'ty at all." 

Mrs. Koi-rest-er eontinu<'d on the same siih'. 

"She had always undeistucd tliat Fitz meant 
somethini; ari.sbwratic; tlieri' was Fit?-l!iiy — she 
thoujtht that .some of tln^ Kiii-'s eliihhvn had iK'en 
ealh-d Fitz-Koy; and tli.Te was Fitz-CIaivii.-e now 
— they wei-e the ehildi-.n -r dear -™m] Kinj; Wil- 
liam the Fourth. Til/ Adam: — il was a (m-tty 
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name; and she thought it verj probably meant 
'Cbilrl of Adam,' No one, who had not some 
rckmI blood in their veins, would dare to be called 
Kitz; there wa» a deal in a name — she had had a 
couHiii who spelt hia name with two little ffs — 
fFoulkex, — and he alwaya looked down upon capi- 
tal letters, and aaid they belonged to lately -invented 
fiiinilies. She ha«l lieen afraid he would die a 
Kiehelor, he waa so very ohoiee. When he met 
with a Mrs. ffarringdon, at a watering-place, he 
took to Iier immediati'ly ; and a very pretty genteel 
woman she waa — a widow with a very gowl for- 
tune; and ' my cousin,' MiC ffoulkes, married her; 
and it was all owing to her two little ffs." 

Mrs. Kitz-Adam did not -ttiind a chance of meet- 
ing with a Mr. Kitz-anything in (!ranford, ao that 
could not have lieeii her motive for settling there. 

Mi.ss Matty tlioiiglit it might have Ix-en the hoiK> 
of l»eing admitted in the Mo<'icty of tlie place, which 
would certainly be a very agreeable rise for ci-devant 
Miss Hoggins; and If tliis had l)een her ho|>e, it 
would Ix' cniel to di.tap]M>int her. 

Ho everyl)o«ly called ujion Mrs. Fit7-.\dam — 
everylxxly but Mrs. Jamieson. wlio iiseil to sliow 
how honoural>h' she waa lij- never seeing Mrs. Fitz- 
Adam, when ttiey met at the ('ranfonl partie.i. 
There would \w. onlv eight or ten ladie.s In the 
r<«mi, and Mrs. Kitz.Adani wius the l:irg...*t ot all, 
and she invariably used li> stjiiid up when Mrs. 
Jamieson came in, and cnrlsi-y very low to her 
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whenever she turned in her direction — so low, in 
fact, that I think Mrs. Jamieson must have looked 
at the wall above lier, for she never moved a muscle 
of her face, no more than if she liad not seen her. 
Still Mrs. Fitz-Adam i>ersevered. 

The spriiiR evenings were getting bright ami 
long, when three or four ladies in calashes met at 
Miss Barker's door. Do you know what a calash 
is? It is a covering worn over ciips, not unlike the 
heads fastened on old-fashioned gigs; but some- 
times it is not quite so large. This kind of head- 
gear always made an awful impression on tlie 
children in ('raiiford; and now two or three left 
off their play in the quiet sunny little street, 
and gathered, in wondering silence, round Miss 
Pole, Miss Matty, and myself. We were sileni 
too. so tliat we could hear loud, suppressed whis- 
pers, inside Miss Barker's house: "Wait, I'eggy' 
wait till I've run iip-stiiirs, and wa.shed my hands, 
When I cough, open the door; I'll not be ii 
minute." 

And tnie enough, it was not a minute before wd 
heard a noise, between a sneeze ;nKl a crow; on 
which the door flew oi>en. Behind it stoo<i a i-ound- 
eyed maiden, all aghast at tJie honourable company 
of calashes, who marched in without a wfuxi. She 
recovered presence of mind enough to usher us inta 
a small room, which had Ix'en the shop, but wao 
now converted into a teiiijioniry dressing-room. 
There we unpinned and shook ourselves, and sx- 
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ranged our features before the glass into a sweet 
and pracious com pan j- fate ; ami then, bowing back- 
wards with, "After you, ma'am," we allowed Mrs. 
Forrester to take precedence up tlie narrow stairca-if 
that led to Miss Itarker's drawing-room. There 
she sat, as stately and oom{>osed :t.s though'we had 
never heard that o<hi-sounding cougli, from which 
Iier throat must have been even then sore and 
rough. Kinii, gentle, sliabbily -dressed Mrs. For- 
n>ster was immediately conducted to the sectmd 
plaiie of honour — a seat arranged something like 
I'rince All)ert'8 near the Queen's — good, hut not 
80 g(KMl. The plaee of jire-emineiice was, of course, 
reserved for the Honourable Mrs. Jamieson, who 
presently came panting up the .-ttairs — Carlo rush- 
ing ronnd ber on her progress, as if lie meant to 
trip her up. 

And now. Miss Betty Barker was a proud and 
happy woman! She stirred the fire, and shut the 
door, and sat as near to it iis she could, quite cm 
the edge of her chair. When I'eggj' came in. t<)t- 
tering under the weight of the tea-tr.iy, [ noticed 
that Miss Barker was sadly afraid lest I'eggj' shouhl 
not keep her distance; sufficiently. She and her 
mistress were on very familiar terms in their 
every-day intercourse, and I'eggy wauti'd now to 
make several little confidences tJ> her, which Miss 
Barker was on thorns to hear: but which -she 
thought it her duty, as a lady, tu rejircss. So she 
turned away from all I'eggy's asides ami signs; 
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but she made one or two very mal-apropos answers 
to what was said; and at last, seized with a bright 
idea, she exclaimed, "I'oor sweet Carlo! I'm for- 




getting him. Come down stairs with me, i>oor ittie 
doggie, and it shall have its tea, it shall! " 

111 a few miimt«s she returned, bland and benig- 
nant aft before; but I thought she had forgotten to 
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give the " poor ittie doggie " anything to cat; judg- 
ing by the avidity with whicli ho swallowed down 
chance pieces of cake. Tlie tea-tray waa abun- 
dantly loaded. I WHS i)leaHed to see it, I was so 
hungry; but I was afr.iid the ladies present might 
think it vulgarly lieaped up. I know what they 
would have done at their own houses; but somehow 
the heaps disappeared here. I saw Mrs. Jamieson 
eating seed-cake, slowly and considerately, as she did 
everjiihing; and I was ratlier surprised, for I knew 
she had told us, on the occasion of her last party, 
that she never had it in her house, it reminded her 
so much of scented soap. She always gave us 
Kavoy biscuits. However, Mrs. Janiieson was 
kindly indulgent to Miss Barker's waut of knowl- 
edge of the (customs of high life; and, to s])are her 
feelings, ate three large pieces of seed-cake, with a 
placid, ruminating expression of couutenance, not 
unlike a cow's. 

After tea there was some little demur and diffi- 
culty. We were six in number; four could play at 
Preference, and for the other two there was C'rib- 
bage. But all, except myself — (I was rather 
afraid of the Cranford la*lies at cards, for it was 
the most earnest and serious business they ever 
engaged in) — were anxious to be of the "pool." 
Even Miss Barker, while declaring she did not 
know Spadille from Mauille, was evidently hanker- 
ing to take a hand. The dilemma was soon put an 
end to by a singular kind of noise. If a Baron's 
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daughter-in-law could ever be supposed to snore, I 
should have said Mrs. JainJeson did so then; for, 
overcome by the heat of the room, and inclined to 
doze by nature, the temptation of that very com- 
fortable arm-chair had been too much for her, and 
Mrs. Jainieson was notldiug. Once or twice she 
opened her eyes with an effort, and calmly but 
unconsciously smiled ujwn us; but, by-and-by, even 
her benevolence was uot equal to this exertion, and 
she was sound asleep. 

"It is very gratifying to me," whispered Miss 
Barker at the card-table to her three opponents, 
whom, notwithstanding her ignorance of the game, 
she was " basting " most unmercifully — " very 
gratih'ing imlecd, to see how cumpletely Mrs. 
Jamicson feels at home in my poor little dwelling; 
she could not have paid inc a greater compliment." 

Miss Barker provided me with some literature 
in the shape of thive or four ha nilsomely -bound 
f:ishion-lvii>ks ten or twelve years old, observing, 
as she put a little table luid a i-andle for my 
especial beiietit, that she knew young jR'ople likeil 
to look at pictures. Carlo lay, and snorted, and 
started at Ins mistress's feet. He, too, was ({uite 
at home. 

The card-table w.is an animated scene to watch; 
tour ladies' heads, with niddle-noddling caps, all 
nearly meeting over the mid<lle of the table, in 
their eagerness to wbisiier quick enough and loud 
enough: and evtiry now and then came Aliss Bar- 
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"Husli, ladies! if ymi please, Iiusli! Mrs. 
s asleep." 

It was very ditfit-ult to sti'pr clear between Mrs. 
Forrester's deafness and Jlrs. Jamiesoii's sleejii- 
tiesa. But Miss Barker inaiia<red liia' arduous ttuik 
well. She rei>eated the whisper to Mrs. Fiirrester, 
distorting her faee considerably, in order to show, 
by the motions of her lips, what was said ; and then 
she smiled kindly all niund at us, and iiuirmui'eil tii 
herself, " Very gratifying, indeed; 1 wish my |ioor 
sister had been alive to Bee this day." 

Presently the door was thrown wide (i]«'n; ('arlo 
start(>d to his feet, with a loud snapping bark, and 
Mrs. .lamieson awoke: or, perhaps, she had not 
Iwen asleep — a.s she said alnio.st diivetly. the rmuii 
had been so light she had Ifeoii glad tn keep lier 
eyes shut, but bad lieen listi'iiing witli great inter- 
est to all onr amusing and ugreeabh- eonversatiou. 
I'eggy eame in onee more, red with iui[HJrt;inie. 
Another tniy! ""ih, gentility!" tlioufjlit [. "ean 
you endure this la.st shoek? " Fur Miss Harker hail 
ordered (nay, [ doubt not. prejmred, altliuiigli she 
did say, "Why! I'eggy, what havi- you hr*Hight 
iIM'/" and Imiked pIe;Ls;llitly surprised at tlie niie.\- 
Ijeet^'d pleasure) all sorts of gimil tilings bir su|i|ier 
— HcalIoi>ed oysters, [Mrfti'd hJisters, jilly, a dish 
ealled "little Cupids'" (wld.Ii was in grrat favour 
with tlie Cranfor.! ladies, allbougli t.-o <-\pi-nsiv.- lo 
U' given, excrejit on soh'iiin and statr l>.-l■a^i"tls — 
macaroons sopl^d in brandy, I should bav.' eaUed 
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itj if I had not known its more retineil and classical 
nainf). Id short, we wei-e evidently to be feasted 
vitti all that was swet^test and best; and we thought 
it better to submit gnwiuusly, even at tlie cost of 
our gentility — which never at« BupjK^ra in general 
— hut which, like most noii-siiiJiHT-eaters, was par- 
ticularly lunigry on all sjR-cial oct';isions. 

Miss liarker, in lior former sphere, liad, I dare 
say, been made acquainted with the beverage they 
call cherry-brandy. We none of us had ever seen 
such a thing, and rather shrank hiu-k when she 
proffered it us — "just a little, leetle glass, ladies; 
after the oj-sters and lobsti'i's, ywi kuuw. Shell- 
fish are sometimes tlmught unt very wholosome." 
We all shook our heails like fi'iuah; mandarins; but, 
at last, Mrs.Jumiesou suffered herself to I>e iwr- 
Suaded, and we followed ln'r lead. It w:is not 
exiurtly uupalatable, thoii,i,'li so liot and so strong 
that we thought ourselves Imiiiid to give evidence 
tiiat we wei-e uut airnstuiiieil to sueli things, by 
coughing terribly — iihiiost as stmngely as Miss 
Barker had done, U-l'oix- we wei-e admitted by 

"It's very strong," said Miss Pole, ;is she put 
down heremptj- glass; "I do Udieve there's spirit 
in it." 

'"Only a little drop — just neeossarj- to make it 
keep," said Miss Harker. "You know we put 
brandy "imiHT over preserves to make tbeiu keep. 
I often feel tljisy myself from eating damson tart." 
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I question whether damson tart wouhl liave 
()I)ene(l Mrs. Janiieson's heart as the cherry- -bmndy 
(lid; but she tokl us of a coming event, resj)eet- 
in^ which she had been quite silent till that 
moment. 

** My sister-in-hiw, Jjwly Glenmire, is coming to 
stay with me." 

Thert>, was a chorus of "Indeed!" and then a 
pause. Eac^h one rapidly reviewed her wardroln*, 
iLs to its fitness to appear in the presenile of a 
Haron's widow; for, of course, a series of small 
festivals were always held in (-ranford on the arri- 
val of a visitor at any of (mr friends* houses. We 
felt very pletisantly excited on the present occa- 
sion. 

Not long after this, the maids jind the lanterns 
were annomu^ed. Mrs. Jamieson hiul the sedan 
chair, which had squeezed itself into Miss I^arker's 
narrow lobby with some ditHculty, and nu)st liter- 
ally "stopi)ed the way." It re<piiivd s«mie skilful 
mameuvring on the jKirt of the old chairmen (shoe- 
makers by (hiy; but when summoned t<» carry the 
S(Hlan, dressed uj) in a strange old livery — long 
great-coats, with small cai)es, coeval with the sedan, 
and similar to the ilress of the class in Hogarth's 
pictures) to edge, and l«ck, and try at it again, and 
finally to succeed in i*arrving thvir burdi-n ont of 
Miss J^arker's front d<M)r. Then we heanl their 
quick pit-a-pat along the qnii't litth' stri*et, as we 
put <m our cahishes, and pinned np our gowns; 
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Miss Barker hovering about us with offers of help; 
which, if she liad not remembered her former occu- 
pation, anit wistied us to forget it, would have 
been much'more pressiug. 






CHAPTER VIII. 

[|\KIA' the iii'xt iiKiriiiii)! — directly alter 
twelve — Miss ]'iile miule her .iitpeiir- 
anet' at Sliss Muttv's. Some very tri- 
lliiit; piece uf business n-:us allegeil :ls 
a rt>asi>ii for tlie i-:i]l ; hut there waM 
eviih'iitly somethiuf; behiuil. At lust 
out it <'ame. 
"By the way. you'll think I'm strangely ifpm- 
nuA; but, ilo yim really know, I am ]iiizzled how 
we uu^ht to :ulilreMS Uuly (Meiimire. Do you say, 
' Your I^dyshi]),' where yoii wimlit say ' yoii ' to a 
conimoii (KTSiHt? I have Iteeii jiii/zliui,' all morn- 
iiijf; ami are wtt tii siiy, 'My la<iy, ' Jiisteail of 
'Ma'am?' Xow, you knew Laily Arley — will you 
kindly tell me tlie most correct way of sjieakiiig 
to the I'eontKe?" 

Poor SlisH Matty! she took off her spectaeles and 
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she put tliem uu again — but how Laily Arley was 
addressed, slie could nut re member. 

" It is so loug ago," she said. '■ Dear! dear! how 
stupid I am! I don't think I ever saw Iier more 
than twice. I know we used to call Sir Peter, ' Sir 
Pet«jr,' — but lie caine mueli ofteuer to see us than 
Lady Arley did. Debonili would Iiave known in a 
minute. My lady — your la^lyslitp. It sounds 
very strange, and an if it was not natural. I never 
thought of it before; but, now you have named it, 
I am all in a puzzle." 

It was very certain Miss I'ole would obtain no 
wise decision fwjni Miss Matty, who got more 
bewildered every luoment, anil more {wrplexed as 
to etiquettes of address. 

"Well, I really think." siiid Miss Pole, "I ha.i 
better just go and tt-U Mrs. Forrester about our 
little dittitnilty. One sometimes gnms nervous; 
and yet one woulil not have Lady (Jleumire think 
we were quite iguorant of the etiquettes of high 
life in Oranfonl." 

" And will you just step in here, dear Miss Pole, 
as you come back, please; and tell lue what you 
decide upoiii* Whatever you and Mi-s. Foriester 
tix U|wu, will be qiiite right, I'm sun-. ' Lady 
Arley,' ' Sir I'eter,'" said Miss Matty, to herself, 
trying to recall the old form of words. 

"Who is Lady Glcnniii-er" asked I. 

"Oh! she's the widow of Mr. Jamicson — that's 
Mis. Jamiesou's late husband, you know — widow 
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of his eldest brother. Mrs. Jamieson was a Miss 
Walker, daughter of Governor Walker. Your lady- 
ship. My dear, if they fix on that way of speaking, 
you must just let me practice a little on you first, 
for I shall feel so foolish and hot, saying it for the 
first time to Lady Glenmire." 

It was really a relief to Miss Matty wlien Mrs. 
Jamieson came on a very unpolite errand. I notice 
tliat apathetic people have more quiet impertinence 
than others; and Mrs. tFamieson came now to insin- 
uate pretty plainly that she did not particularly 
wish that the Cranford ladies shouhl call uiwn her 
sister-in-law. I can hardly say how she made this 
clear; for I grew very indignant and warm, whih» 
with slow delil)eration she was explaining her 
wishes to Miss Matty, who, a true hidy herself, 
could hardly understiind th(* feeling which made 
Mrs. Jamieson wish to apj)ear to her noble sister- 
in-law as if she only visited ** county '' families. 
Miss Matty remained puzzled and perplexed long 
after I had found out th(» object of Mrs. Jamie- 
son's visit. 

When she did understiind the drift of the honour- 
able lady's call, it was pretty to see with what 
quiet dignity she received the intimati(>n thus 
unctmrteously given. Sh(» wius not in the least 
hurt — she was of too genth* a spirit f<>r that; nor 
was she exactly conscious of disapproving ot .Mrs. 
Jamieson's conduct; but there w:us something ot 
this feeling in her min<l, I am sure, which ma«h* her 
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pass from the subject to others, in a less flurried 
and more composed manner than usual. Mrs. 
Jamieson was, indeed, the more flurrieil of the 
two, and I could see she was glad to take her 
leave. 

A little wliile afterwards. Miss Pole returned, 
red and indignant. "Well! to be sure! You've 
had Mrs. Jamieson here, I find from Martha; and 
we are not to call on Lady Glenmire. Yes! I met 
Mrs. Jamieson, half-way l)etwt'en h«?re and Mrs. 
Forre.ster's, and she told me ; she took me so by sur- 
prise, 1 had nothing to say. I wish I had thought 
of something very sliarp and san'astic; I dare say 
I shall to-night. And Lady Glenmire is but the 
widow of a Scotch baron aft*T all ! I went on to 
look at Mrs. FoiTCster's Peerage, to see who this 
lady was, that is to l>c ke]it under a glass c:tse: 
widow of a Scotch peer — never sat in the Ilou.se 
of Lords — and a.s poor as Job, I ilare say; and she 
— fifth daughter of some Mr. Cujupliell or other. 
You are the daughter of a n-ctor. at any rate, and 
related to the Arleys; and Mir Pet-er might have 
hvifsa Viscount Arley, every one says." 

Miss Kfatty tried to soothe Miss I'ole, but in 
vain. That lady, usually so kind and gooil-hu- 
moured, was now in a full flow of anger. 

" And I went and onlered a cup this morning, to 
be quite re:uly." said slie, at last. — letting out the 
seen't which gave sting to Mrs. .Tamieson's intima- 
tion. "Mrs. Jruuiestm shall see if it is so easy to 
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get me to make fourth at a pool, when she has none 
of her fine Scotch relations with her! " 

In coming out of clian'h. the first Santlay on 
which Laily (ilenmire appeared in Cranford, we 
sedulously talked t'vgetber. and tunit^ our Lacks 
on Mrs. Jamieson and her t^ue^t. If we might not 
call on her, we would not even look at her, tliough 
we were dying with curiosity U) know what sht was 
like. We had the comfort of 'iii>-iitioiiinK Martha 
in the afternoon. Martha diil not Wloug to a 
sphere of society whose 
observation could he an 
implie<l comjiliment to 
Lady Glenmire. and 
Martha had made goo<l 
use of her eyes. 

"Well, ma'am! is it 
the little lady with Mrs. 
Jamieson, you mean? 
I thought you would 
like more to know how 
young Mrs. Smith was ■, * 

dresHed, her In-ing a ' 

bride." (Mrs. Smith 
was the butchers wife.) 

Miss Pole sjiifi, '■<;oo<l pracioHR me I 
earn! about a Mrs. Smitli:" but was t 
Martha resunn-d her s[>eei.-h. 

"The little hidy in Mrs. .Tamieson'a pew h:id nn, 
ma'aiu, rather an old bhu'k silk, and a she{i)ieTd'a 
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plaid cloak, ma.'am, and very bright black eyes she 
had, ma'am, and a pleasant, sharp face; not over 
young, ma'am, but yet, I should guess, younger 
than Mrs. Jamieson herself. She looked up and 
down the church, like a bird, and ni})p(>d up her 
petticoats, when she came out, as quick and sharp 
as ever I see. I'll tell you what, ma'am, she's 
more like Mrs. Deacon, at the ' (Joach and Horses,' 
nor any one." 

"Hush, Martha!" said Miss Matty, "that's not 
respectful." 

"Isn't it, ma'am? I l>eg pardon, I'm sure; but 
Jem Heani siiid so as well. He said she w:is just 
such a sharp, stirrinj^ sort of a body " 

" Lady," said Miss Pole. 

"I>ady — as Mrs. Deiwon." 

Anotlier Sunday piissed away, and we still averted 
our eyes from Mrs. Jamieson and hprpue,st.an(Ima<le 
remarks to ourselves that we thought were very se- 
vere — almost too much so. Miss Matty wjis evi- 
dently uneasy at our sarcastic manner of s|>eaking. 

IVrhaps by this time l-ady (Jlenuiirc had found 
out that Mrs. Jamiesim's was not tlie gjiyest, live- 
liest house in the worltl; perhaps Mrs. Jamieson 
had found out that most of the county families 
were in I>mdon. and that those who wmiiincd in 
the country were not so alive us they might have 
been to the circumstance of lonely (Jlciimire lieing 
in their neighlKiurhood. (Ii-eat events spring out of 
Bmalt causes; so I will not pretend to say what 
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induriMl Mrs. J;imii'.soii tn ;ill*'r lirr ilftiTiiiiiNktioii 
of .-x<-l<i.|iiiK tlx- t-nitif..]-.! ];i.ii.-s. :m,\ s.-iul lu.t.H ..f 
itivifciti.m iill nmn.i li.r ii sii.ull |.;irt.v. on tli.- n.l- 
luwiug 'fursilay Mr, MuIHtiit liiiiist'tt' brought 
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them round. He Kotild always ignore the fact of 
there being a back-door to any house, and gave a 
loiider rat-tilt than his mistress, Airs. Jamieson. 
He had three little notes, whit'h he carried in a 
large basket, in oiiler to impress his mistress with 
an idea of their great weight, though they might 
easily have gone into his waisk'oat jiockct. Miss 
Matty and I (niictly decided we would have a pre- 
vious engagement at Iiome: — it was the evening 
on whicli Miss Matty usually made candle-lighters 
of all the notes and letters of the week; for on 
Mouitays her accounts were always mailc straight 
— not a in-uuy owing from the wi'i-k Ix-fore; so, by 
a natural arrangcmcut. making candh-liyhtei-s fell 
upon a Tiu'sday evening, anil gave ii.s a legitimate 
ext'use for declining Mi-s. .Tamieson's iuvitiition. 
lint before our answer was written, in I'ame Jliss 
Pole, with an open note in her hand. 

" So! " she said. '" .\h ! 1 sec you have got your 
note, too. Uettei' late than never. 1 could have 
told my T-nly Glcnniire she would l>e glad enough 
of 'uir society Ivforc a fortnight was over." 

" Vcs," said Miss Matty, " we're asked for Tues- 
day evening. And perhajra you would just kindly 
hring your work acntss and drink tea with us that 
night- It is my usual i-egular tiuit- for looking 
over the last week's bills, and notes, uud letters, 
ftud juaking f.indle-lightern of tlieui : bub that does 
not E.'em quite reason enough for saying 1 have a 
previous engagement at Jwnue, though I iiieaut to 
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make it do. Now, if you would come, my con- 
sdience would be quite at ease, aud luckily the note 
is not written yet." 

I saw Miss I'ole's countenance change while Miss 
Matty waa speaking. 

" Don't you mean to go then? " asked she. 

"Oh, no!" said Miss Matty, quietly. "You don't 
either, I suppose?" 

"I don't know," replied Miss Pole. "Yes, I 
think I do, "said she, rather briskly; and, on see- 
ing Miss Matty loiikod surprised, she added, " Y<m 
see, one would not like Mrs. JamieRon to think th.it 
anything she e^uld do, or say, was of (-onsrqucnce 
enough to give offence; it would 1m^ a kind of let- 
ting down of ourselves, that I, for ()ne, should not 
like. It would t>e too flattering t^) Mi-s. Jamieson, 
if we allowed her to supjxKte that wliat she liail said 
affected us a week, n.iy. ti-n days aft*'rwanls." 

"Well! I Bnp]K)se it is wrong to be hurt and 
annoyed bo long alxiut anything; and, perhajM, 
after all, she did uot mean Uy vex us. But 1 mu.st 
say, I could not have brought myself to any the 
things Mrs. Jamie.son diil al>oiit our not calling. 1 
really don't think 1 shall go." 

"Oh, come! Miss Matty, you must go; you know 
our friend Mrs. .lamieson is unieli more gihlegmatii; 
than most i)eople, and does not enter into the litlle 
delicacies of feeling which yon jHissess in so remark- 
able a degree." 

"1 tliouglit you jiossessed tliem tiK>, that day 
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Mrs. Jamieson called to tell us not to go," said 
Miss Matty, innocently. 

But Miss Pole, in addition to her delicacies of 
feeling, possessed a very smart cap, which she was 
anxious to show to an admiring world; and so she 
seemed to forget all her angry words uttered not a 
fortnight before, and to be ready to act on what she 
called the great Christian principle of " Foi^ive and 
foi^t; " and site lectured dear Miss Matty so long 
on this head, that she absolutely ended by assuring 
her it was her duty as a deceased rector's daughter, 
to buy a new cap, and go to the party at Mrs. Jamie- 
soii's. So "we were most happy to accept," instead 
of "regretting that we were obliged to dtvline." 
The expenditure on dress in Omnfuid was princi- 
pally in that one article referred to. 
If the heads were buried iu smart 
new caps, the liwHes wr-re like os- 
triches, and cared not wliat became 
of tlieir bodies. ( Hd gowns, white 
and venerable eoUai-s, any number 
of brooches, up and down and every- 
where (some with dogs' eyes jiainted 
iu them; some tliat were like small 
picture-frames with uuinsoleums and 
weeping-willows nently executed in 
liair inside; some, again, with min- 
iatures of ladies and g<'ntlemen swei-tly smiling out 
of a nest of stiff muslin) — old brotM-hcs for a i>er- 
mauent ornament, and new caps to suit the fashion 
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of the day; the ladies of Cranford always dressed 
with chaste elegance and propriety, as Miss Barker 
once prettily expressed it. 

And with three new caps, and a greater array of 
brooches than ha<l ever been seen together at one 
time, since Cranford was a town, did Mrs. Forres- 
ter, and Miss Matty, and Miss Pole appear on that 
ntemorable Tuesday evening. I counted seven 
brooches myself on Miss I'ole's dress. Two were 
fixed negligently in her cap (one was a butterfly 
made of Scotch pebbles, which a vivid imagination 
might believe to lie the real insect); one fiistcned 
her net neck-kerchief; one her collar; one orna- 
mented the front of her gown, midway between her 
throat and waist; and another adorned the \x>n\t of 
her stomacher. Where the seventh was 1 Iiave for- 
gotten, but it was somewhere alNxit her, I am sure. 

Hut 1 atu glutting on too fa»t, in describing 
the dresses of the com]>iiiiy. I should first relate 
the gathering, on the way to Mrs. •lainieson's. 
That lady lived iu a large house jnst outside the 
town. A road which liiul known what it was hi I>e 
a street, ran right before the house, which oiH'iied 
out upon it, without any intervening giinlcn or 
court. Whatever the sun was almut, lie never 
shone on the front of that house. To Ix- sun-, the 
living-rooms were at the l«uk, hxikin^' on to a 
pleasant garden; the front windows only Ixdongcd 
to kitchens and house-ket'iiers' riHuu.s, and pantries; 
and iu one of them Mr. Mulliuer was rejiorted to 
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sit. Indeed, looking askance, we often saw the 
back of a head covered with hair-powder, which 
also extended itself over his coat-collar down to his 
very waist^ and this imposing back was always en- 
gaged in reading the St. James's Ckronide, opened 
wide, which in some degree, accounted for the 
length of time the said newspaper was in reaching 
us — equal subscribers with Mrs. Janiieson, though, 
in right of her honourableuess, she always had the - 




reading of it first. This very Tuesday, the delay 
in forwarding the last number ha4l Ix't'U particularly 
aggravating; just when Iwth Miss ]*ule and Miss 
Matty, the former more especially, had been want- 
ing to see it, in order to coach up the court news, 
ready for the evening's interview with aristocracy. 
Miss Pole told us she had absolutely taken time by 
the forelock, and Iwen dressed by five o'clock, in 
order to be ready, if the St. James's Chronicle 
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should come in at tlii- last moment — the very St. 
Jamea'a Ckronide which the powdered head waa 
traii<|uilly and composedly reading as we passed 
the acmiBtomed window this evening. 

"The impiideiieeof tiie man!" said Mi»s Pole, in 
a low indignant whis]K>r. " I sliould like to ask 
hira, whether his mistress pays her tjuiirter-share 
for his exdusive use," 

We looked at her in admiration of the courage of 
herthon^^ht; for Mr. Mnlliner was an ohjectof great 
awe to all of us. He seemed never to liave forgot- 
ten his condescension in coming to live at Cranford. 
Afiss Jenkyns, at times, h;id stiHMl forth as the 
undaunteil <:hampion uf her sex, and siioken Ui him 
on terms of equality; hut even Miss Jenkyns rouhl 
get no higher. In his ph-asantest and most gra- 
cious moo<ls he looked like a sulky cockatoo. He 
did not B{)eak except in gnilT m n nosy Hal ih-s. He 
wimtd wait in the hall when we i>egged him not to 
wait, and then looked deeply offended U-cause we 
hail kept him there, while, with tremhling. hasty 
hands, we prepared ounwdves f<)r ap])earing in i«jin- 
pany. 

Miatt Pole ventured on n small joke ii.s we went 
up-stairs, intended, though iuhlressed to us, to af- 
ford Mr. Mulliner some sliglit amusement. We all 
smiled, in orih-r ti) seem as if we felt at oiir ease, 
and timidly liMikeil for Mr. Mnlliner's synipathy. 
Isot a muscle of that wooden face had relaxed; and 
we were grave in an instjtnt. 
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Mrs. fJamiesoii's drawing-room was cheerful; the 
evening sun came streaming into it, and the large 
square window was chistered round with flowers. 
The furniture was white and gold; not the later 
style, Louis Quatorze, 1 think they call it, all shells 
and twirls; no, Mrs. Jamieson's chairs and tables 
had not a curve or bend about them. The chair 
and table legs diminished as they neared the ground, 
and were straight and scjuare in all their corners. 
The chairs were all a-row against the walls, with 
the exception of four or live which stood in a circle 
round the fire. They were railed with white bars 
across tlie back, and knobbed with gold; neither 
the railings nor the nol>s invited to ease. There 
w^as a japanned table devoted to littMature on which 
lay a Bible, a Peerage, and a Trayer-Book. There 
was another square IVmbruke table dedicated to the 
Fine Arts, on which were a kalei(l<)S('()])e, c(mvei*sa- 
tion-ciirds, puzzle-cards (tied together to an inter- 
minable length with faded pink satin riblmn), and 
a lx)x j)ainted in fond imitation of the drawings 
which decorate tea-chests. ( 'arlo lav on the worsted- 
worked rug, and ungraciously barked at us as we 
entered. Mrs. Jamieson stood uj>, giving us each 
a torpid smile of welcome, and looking helplessly 
lx»yond us at Mr. Mulliner, as if slie hoped he 
would ])lace us in chairs, for if he (li<l not, she 
never could. I su})p08e he thought we could find 
our way to the circle round the iire, wliicli reminded 
me of tStonehenge, 1 <lon't know wliv. Ladv Glen- 
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mire canie to the rescue of our hostess; and, some- 
how or otlier, we found ourselves for the first time 
platted agreeably, and not formally, in Mrs. Jamie- 
scm's house. Lady Glenmire, now we hail time to 
l(K)k at her, proved to be a bright little woman of 
middle age, who hatl l)een very pretty in the days 
of lier youth, and who was even yet very pleasant- 
looking. I saw Miss Pole appraising lier dress in 
the first five minutes; and I take her wonl, when 
she said tlie next day : 

**My dear I ten j>ound« would have purchased 
every stiteh she had on — lace and all." 

It was pleasant to susjieot that a ])eeress could Ih» 
IK)or, and partly reconciled us to the fiu*t that her 
huslKind ha*l never sat in the House of I»nls; 
which, when we first heard of it, seemed a kind of 
swindling us out of our res|K»ct on false ])retence8, 
a sort of " A I^)rd and No Lord " business. 

We were all ver^- silent at first. AVe were think- 
ing what we could talk al^out, that should Ik» high 
enough to intf»rest My Lady. Then* hiul Ix^en a rise 
in the price of sugjir, which, a.s preserving-time 
was near, wius a ])icce of intelligence to all our 
housekeeping hearts, and would have Ih'cu the 
natural topic if I^idy (ilenmire had not Wvn by. 
Rut we were not sure if the Peenigc ate ]ire- 
serves — much less knew how they wt*rc made. 
At liVst, Miss P(de, who had always a great dral 
of courage and savoir faire, s]M»k<' to Lady (ilen- 
mire, who on her j)art had s**cm«Ml just as much 
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puzzled to know how to break the silence as we 

"HasyourladyshiplK^en to ('ourt lately?" asked 
she; and then gave a little glance roniul at us, half 
timid and halt' triumpiiaut, as much as to say, " See 
how judiciously I have (chosen a subject befitting 
the rank of the stntiigt^r! " 

" I never was there in my life," said La<ly Glen- 
mire, with a broad Scotch accent, but in a very 
sweet voice. And then, as if she bad been too 
abrupt, she added, " We very seldom went to Lon- 
don; only twice, inflict, during all my married life; 
and before 1 was married, my father liad far too 
large a family " — (fifth daughter of Hr. Campbell 
was in all our minds, I am suiv) - — "to take iis often 
from our home, even to Ediiilmi>;h. Ye'll have 
been in Edinburgh, maybe'.'" said she, suddenly 
brightening up with the hope of a eommon interest. 
We had none of us been there; but Jliss I'ole had 
au uncle who once had passed ;i night there, which 
wiis very pleasant. 

Mrs. Jamieson, meanwiiile, was absorbed in 
wonder wliy Mr. Mulliner did not bring tlie tea; 
and at length the wtmder onzed out of lier mouth. 

" 1 had l>etter ring the l)fll, my dear, had not I?" 
said Laiiy Glenuiire. briskly. 

"Xo — I think not — ilulliiier does not like to 
be hurried." 

\\'e should have liked our tea, for we ilined at an 
earlier ho\ir than Mrs. Jamieson. I sus]»ect Mr. 
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Miillincr had to finUb tlie St. James's Chronicle 
iN-fiiD- lie cliose to tnmblu himself about tea. His 
iiiistreKS fidgt'tcd anil ti<l};etc(l, aud kept saying, " I 
faii't tliitik why MuUiner does nut bring tea. I 
lan't think wliat he ean be about." And Lady 
(ilfiiniiru at last grew ijuite imjxitient, but it was a 
prt'tty kind of imjtatieniio after all; anil she rang 
the bell ratlier Hhar{dy un recf'iving a half j>eriiiis- 
Hiou from her sister-in-law to ilo so. Mr. Mulliner 
aniteared in dignifiwl surprise. "Oh!" said Mrs, 
Janiiiwrn, " Ltuly Uleuniire raug tlie Ixd) ; I belii^ve 
it was for tea." 

In a few minutes tea was brought. Very deliivite 
was tlie cliina, very old the plat4>, very thin the 
bn-ad and lmtt*'r, and very small the Innnw of 
HU(;ar. Sugar was evidently Mrs. .lamieson's fav- 
ourite eeonomy. I tjiiestion if the little tilign-e 
sugar-tflugs, niiule something like si'issors, eoulil 
liave oi>eued themselves wide enough to fcike u|> an 
lionext, vulgar, good-sized pieee; and when 1 tried 
to seize two little minikin pieies at oiiee, so as 
not to be deteeted in too many returns to the .iug:ir- 
Ixisin, they absolutely dropped one, with a little 
sharp clatter, quitt! iu a malicious aud unnatunil 
manner. Itut before this hapiteued, we h:kd hail a 
slight dittapi>ointnieut. lu the little silver jug was 
ereain, in the larger one was milk. As sihjh as 
Mr. Mulliner came in. Carlo l)egan to l>eg. which 
was a tiling our manners forluule us to do. though 
I am sure we were just as hungry; anil Mrs. Jamie- 
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sou said slie was certain we would excuse her if sbe 
gave lier jioor iluuib Carlo liis tea first, She 
avcordiuKly mixed a sauct^r-full for liiui, anil put it 
down for liiiii to lap and tlieu s)ie told us liow 
iuteliigeiit and sensible the dear little fellow was; 
he knew ereani quite well, and con^Uiutly refused 
tea with only milk in it: so the milk was left for 
us; but we silently thougjit we wei-e quite as intel. 
ligeut and sensible a& Carlo, and felt as if insult 
were ailded to injurj-, when we were called ujk)!! 
to a^lmire the gratitude eviuiw^d Ity his wagging his 
tail for the cream, whieh should have l>e,-ii oui-s. 

After tea we thawed down iut-o cnmniou-life sub- 
jeeta. Wo were thankful to T.ady (ilenniire for 
having in-ojmaed some more bj-cuil and butter, and 
this mutual want ma^lc um U'tter ai-nuainted with 
her than we shouhl ever liiuc U-in witJi talking 
about the ('ourt, though Miss I'ole did say she ha<l 
ho]>ed to know how thtr dear Queen was fnim some 
one who had seen her. 

The friendsliiii, Itegnn ovi-r bread and flutter, 
extended on to cai-ds. Lady (ilenmii**' played Pref- 
erence to adniirathin, and was a complete antliority 
as to Ombre luid (Juiidrille. Even Miss Pole quit<> 
foi^ot to say "my lady," and "your ladyship." 
and said "liasto! ma'am;" "you Jnive Sjiailille, I 
believe," just as quietly as if we had never held 
the great Cranford jiiirlianient on the subject of the 
pnipi'r nu>de of addressing a peeivss. 

As a proof of how thoroughly we had forgotten 
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that we were in the prespnce of one who might 
have sat down to tt-a with a conjnet, iiisteail of a 
cap, on her heiiil, Mrs. Furrest«r related a curious 
little fact to Lady Glenmire — an aiiewlote known 
to the circle of her intiiuattt frieiuls, but of which 
even Mrs. Janiieson was not aware. It related to 
some fine old lace, the sole relie of better days, 
which liady Glenmire was admiring on Mrs. For- 
rester's collar. 

" Yes," said that liuly, "such lace cannot be got 
now for either love or money; niiide by the nuns 
abniiul, they tell me. They say that they can't 
make it now, even then-. Hut j>erha]>s they ejin 
now they've jnussed the ( 'utholic Kmancijiation I'.ill. 
I should not wi>uder. Hut, in the nu-an time, I 
tresLsure u[i my hice very mm-Ii. 1 daren't even 
tnist the waiihins of it to my maid" (the little 
charity sclionl-girl 1 have named I»efore, but who 
sounded well x-i "my niaiil "). "I always w;ish it 
mysi'lf. And once it had a uarniw escajM'. 

'■Of mnn,'. your la<lyshi|i knows tlmt .such lace 
must ni'Ver In; stan'hed or irtuu'd. Some jH'o)de 
wash it in siiK^ir and water; and seme in <olTee, to 
maki- it the ri-ht yellow ■■..lour; but I luys.dt" have 
a verj- f^oiMi reci-i|it for wa.shinK it in milk, which 
stiffens it eni.uKh. an-I nivfA it a v.-rv k'mhI creamy 
colour. Welt, ma'am. I had tack.'d it t-.^.tli-r (au.l 

the l«-aiity of this fine h is. th;it wlicti it is w.-t. 

it Kix-s into a v.-ry litth> sjiacel. ami |.nl it to soak in 
milk, wh.'n. anfortxiiiitcly. I h-fl th.- r.H.m; on my 
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retnrn, I found pussy on the table, looking very 
like a thief, but gulping very uncomfortably, as if 
she was half clioked with something she wanted to 
swallow, and could not. And, would you believe 
it? At first, I pitied her, and said, 'Poor pussy! 
poor pussy! ' till, all at once, I looked and saw the 
cup of milk empty — cleaned out! 'You naughty 
cat! ' said I; and I believe I was provoked enough 
to give her a slap, which did no good, but only 
helped the lace down — just as one slaps a choking 
child on the back. I could have crieil, I was so 
vexed; but I determine*! 1 would not give the lace 
up without a struggle for it, 1 hoped the lace 
might disagree with her, at any rate; but it would 
have Iteen too miich for Job, if he hatl seen, as I 
did, that cat come in, quite placid and purring, not 
a quarter of an hour after, and almost expecting to 
be stroked, ' No, pussy! ' said 1; 'if you have any 
conscience, you ought not co expect that!' And 
then a thought struck me; and 1 mug the bell for 
my maid, and sent her to Mr. floggins, with my 
compliments, and would he be kind enough to lend 
me one of his top-boots for an hour? 1 did not 
think there was anything o<ld in the message; but 
Jenny said, the young men in the sxirgpry laughed 
as if they would be ill, at my wanting a top-boot. 
When it came, Jenny and 1 put pussy in, with her 
fore-feet straight down, so that they were f;istened, 
and could not scratch, and we gave her a teaspoon- 
ful of currant- jelly, in which (j'our ladyship must 
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excose me) I had mined aonie tartar emotie. I 
shall never foi^t how anxious 1 wius for the next 
half-hour. 1 took pussy to my own room, and 
spread a clean towel on tlte Hiior. I could ha^'e 
kissed her when slie returned the la^'e to sight, very 
muoh as it had gone iIowh. Jenny had 1>oiling 
water remly, and we soakefl it and soaketl it, and 
spread it on a larendcr-bush in the snn, before I 
eonid toui'h it again, even to put it in milk. Itut 
now yonr ladyship would never guess that it had 
bc*en in pussy's inside.'' 

We fuiind out, in the <-oni-»e of the evening, that 
Ijiuty (ilcnmire was going to jay .Mrs. .lainieson a 
lung visit, as she had givi>n up her apartments in 
Kdinliurgh, and had no tics t^i take her HwV there 
in a hnrry. On the who!*', we were rather gliul 
to hear this, for she had made :i [ile:isant impres- 
sion njKHi us; and it wiis also very eomfortjdile to 
find, from things whii^h drop]H-d out in tlie course 
of eonversution, that, in addition t<) niiiuy other 
gentt'el ijnalities, she was faj- removed from the 
'■ vulgarity of wealth." 

"Ihm't you tiiiil it very nnpleiusant walking'.'" 
aske<l Mrs. Jamieson. as our respeetivi- servants 
were announeei). It was a ])iTtty n-gular ipirstion 
fn>m Mrs. Jamieson. who liail her own carriagi- in 
the eoaeh-house. ami always went out in a sediin- 
rhair to the very shorti-st distani-cs. 'I'lie answei-s 
wpn> nearly as nuieh a inattir of eo'n-.«e. 

"Oil dear, itu! it is so ph-:isanl :ind ntill at 
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tiiglit! " " Such a refreshment after the excitement 
of a party ! " " The stars are so beautiful ! " This 
last was from Miss Matty. 

"Are you fond of astronomy?" Lady Gleomire 
asked. 

"Not very," replied Miss Matty, rather confused 
at the moment to remember which was astronomy 
and whicli was astrology — but the answer was true 
under eitiier circumstance, for she read, and was 
slightly alanued at, Francis Moore's astrological 
predictions; and, aa to astronomy, in a private and 
confi<lential conversation, she had told me, she 
never coiild believe that tlip earth was moving con- 
stantly, and that sht> would not l>elieve it it' she 
could, it made her feel so tired and dizzy whenever 
she thought al)out it. 

lu our pattens, we picked our way home with 
extra care that night; -mi ivKned and delicate were 
our iierceptiiHis after drinking tt^a with " my lady." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

.OON after the ev<*nt.s of which I gave an 
account in my hist ])ajM'r, I wius suni- 
luomHl home by my fatlier's ilhiess; ami 
for a time I forgot, in anxiety about 
liim, to wonder how my <lear fri<»n(ls at 
Cnuiford were getting on, or how Lady 
Glenmire ('ouhl reeontrile lierself to th<* 
dulness of tlie h)ng visit which sht» was still jkiv- 
ing to her sist4»r-in-law, Mi*s. flami<*son. When my 
father gr»'W a little stronger I accomjianied him to 
the Hea-side, so that filtogether I seemed banisheil 
from Oniuford, and was di'privecl of tln» ojiport un- 
ity of hearing any chanci* intellig<*nce (d' the dear 
little t4»wn for the greater jiart of that year. 

Late in Movember — when we had returned home 
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again, and my father was once more in good health 
— I received a letter from Miss Matty; and a very 
myat«rious letter it was, She began many sen- 
tences without ending them, running them one into 
another, in niueh the same confused sort of way in 
which written words run together on blotting-paper. 
All I could make out was, that if my father was 
better (which she lioped he was), and would take 
warning and wear a great-coat from Michaelmas to 
Lady-day, if turbiins were in fashion, could I tell 
her? Such a piece of gaiety was going to happen 
as had not been seen or known of since Wombwell'a 
lions came, when one of them ate a little child's 
arm ; and she was, ]>erha]is, too old to care about 
dress, hut a new cap she must have; and, having 
heard that turbans were worn, and some of the 
county families likely to come, slie would like to 
look tidy, if I would bring her a cap from the mil- 
liner I employed; and oh, dearl how careless of her 
to foi^et that slie wrote to beg I would coine and 
pay her a visit nest Tuesday ; when she hoped to 
have Momethint,' to offer me in the way of amuse- 
ment, wliich she would not now more particularly 
describe, only sea-green was her favourite colour. 
So alie ended her letter; but in a P.S. she added, 
she thought she might as well tell me what was the 
peculiar attraction to Cranford just now; Signor 
Brunoni was going to exhibit his wonderful magic 
in the (.'ranford Assembly Rooms, on Wednesday 
and Friday evening in the following week. 
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I was very glad to accept thf invitation from my 
dear Miss Matty, iiidepeiidently of the conjuror; 
and most particularly anxious to prevent her from 
disfiguring her small gentle mousey faoe with a 
great Saracen's hea<l turban; and at'cordiugly, I 
bought her a pretty, neat, middle-aged ca\>, which, 
however, was rather a di!iap|H)intmeiit to her when, 
on my arrival, she followed me into tuy bedroom, 
ostensibly to poke the tin-, but in reality, I do 
lielieve, to see if the sea-gi'een turlKin was not inside 
the cap-box with which 1 had travelh'il. It was in 
vain that I twirled tlie cap round on my hand to 
exhibit back and side fronts : her heart hiul been set 
uiK)n a tiirlian, and all she cmild do was to say, 
with resignation in her look and voice; 

"I am sure you did your Ix-st. my dear. It is 
just like the cajis all tlh- ladies in Cninford are 
wearing, and tliey have had theirs for a year, 1 daie 
say. Lshuuh) have liked something newer, I con- 
fess — something nion- like the tnrlHns Mi.is Hetty 
itarker tells me Queen Ailehiide wears; but it is 
very pretty, my dear. And 1 dan' say laviiiiler 
will wear l)etter than sea-green. Well, after all, 
what is dress, that we should care alHiut itl ^'iiii'll 
ti'll me if you want anything, my ilear. lli-ie is 
the bell. 1 .vujijiose tui'lians liave not got down to 
Drumble yef.' " 

Mo saying, the dear ..Id lady gently U-ni..;nied 
herself out of tl»- ronni. having 111.' I.i ili.'ss ti.r Ihe 
evetuntf, wheu, as she infornu-d me. sin- ex|H-cted 
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Miss Polo and Mrs. Forrester, and she lioped I 
should not feel myself too much tired to join the 
party. Of courae I should not; and I made some 
haste to unpack and arrange my dress; but, irith 
all my sjteed, I heard the arrivals and the buzz of 
conversation in the next room before I was ready. 
Just as I opened the door, I caught the words — 
" I was foolish to expect anything very genteel out 
of the Dninible shops — |K)or girl ! she did lier best, 
I've no doubt." Hut for all that, I hatl rather that 
she blamed Drumble and me than disfigured herself 
w'th a turlian. 

Miss i'ole was always the person, in the trio of 
Cranford lailies now asseinblpd, to have had adven- 
tures. She Wiis in the habit of sjiending the morn- 
ing in rambling from shop to shop; not to purchase 
anything (except an occasional reel of cotton, or 
a piece of tape), but to .see the new articles and 
report u]ion thcni, and to collect all the stray pieces 
of intellijfeni'C in the town. She had a way. too, 
of demurely ]Hip]iing hither and thither into all 
sorts of places to gratify lier curiosity on any jioint; 
a way which, if she had not looked so very genteel 
and jnini. might have been considered impertinent. 
And now, by the exi)ressive way in which she 
cleaivd lier throjit, and waited for all minor subjects 
(such as caps and turUins) to Ih* cleared off the 
<'onrse. we knew she had something very ]iarticular 
to relate, when the due jiause came — and I defy 
any ])eople. possessed of common modesty, to keep 
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up a oonversation long, wlipre one iimoiif; thpiii sits 
up iitoft ill Hilfiicc, looking down ii]Hm :ill the 
tliiii>pt ttify chains to say as trivial ami ['ontfiiip- 
tilile conijiared to what tliey cuuld dixeloKc, if 
|)roi>erIy t'litri'ateil. Miss Pole iM-jnin; 

" As I was Hteppinf; out of Gordon's shop to-day, 
I chan(>ed to go into the George (my Hetty has a 
second-eousiu who is chain he riuaid there, and I 




thought iti'tty would like to hear how she was), 
and. not seeing any oni' alHiiit, I stiolleil up the 
stain-ase. and found inysflf in the iia.sMagi' leading 
to the AHH<>iiddy !io<nn — (yi>ii and I reniemlMT thr 
Assfnihly Koom. I am sun-. Miss Malty I and the 
tiieniietn de In nmr.') — sn i went on. imt thinking 
of what 1 was alKUit. when, all at nnie. I (xTii'ived 
that 1 was in the middle of the preparations for to- 
morrow night — the nK>ni U-iiig diviihd with great 
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ulothes -maids, over which Crosby's men were tack> 
ing red flauuel; very dark and odd it seemed; it 
quite bewildered me, and I was going on behind 
the screens, in my absence of mind, when a gentle- 
man (quite the gentleman, I can assure you) stepped 
forwards and asked if I had any business he could 
arrange for me. He spoke such pretty broken 
English, I could not help thinking of Thaddeus of 
Warsaw, and the Hungarian Itrothers, and Santo 
Sebastian! ; and while I was busy picturing his past 
lite to myself, he had bowed me out of the room. 
But wait a minute! You have not heard half my 
story yet! I was going downstairs, when who should 
I meet but Betty's second -lous in. So, of course, I 
stopi>ed to speak to her for Betty's sake; and she 
told me that I had reallj' seen the conjurer; the 
gentleman who Sjwke broken English was Signor 
Itnuioni himself. Just at this moment he passed 
us on the stikirif, makiu}; such a graceful bow! in 
reply to which I dropjied a airtsey — all foreigners 
. have such ]«)lite manners, onecat^'hcs something of 
it. But when he had gone dowusbiirs, I bethought 
lue that I had dropped my glove in the Assembly 
lioom {it was safe in my muff all the time, but I 
never found it till afterwards) ; so I went back, and, 
just as I was crei"])iiig up the passage left on one 
siile of tlie great screen that goes nearly across the 
room, who should I see but the very same geutleman 
that had met me licfore, and jKtssod mi' on the stairs, 
coming now forwards from the inner part of the 
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room, to wliich there is no entranet; — you remem- 
ber, MisB Matty : — and juHt reiM-ating, in ]iis [iivtty 
broken English, the inquiry if I ha«l any Imsiness 
there — Idon't mesuitliat he putitquite ho bhmtly, 
hvit he aeemefi very determine)! that I should not 
pass the screen — no, of counie, I exjilained alMint 
my gluve, whii^h, ciirionxly enougli, 1 found at that 
verj- moment." 

Jliss I'ole then had seen the conjurer — the real 
live conjurer! and numerous were the questions we 
all asktHi her. "Had he a heanlV" "Was he 
young or old'/ " " F;iir or dark? " " 1 (id he IiHik " 
— (unable to 8lia|«; my question |ii'ii<h'nUy, 1 ]iut 
it in another form) — "How did he IfMik'.*" In 
short. Miss I'ole w;is the heroine of the evening, 
owing to her morning's — ,■ 

encountt'r. Ifshew;is ^T»r---j . 

not tin- rose (thut is b> - KpgWnft!C»^^_ 
say, the eonjuriT), shu . ~ EKSCfSj^Rf!) l^^B^ 
had been near it. ' }yg^]|x^8*-* ' .1-^1^-^—=^ 

Omjuration. .sleight rpB^J^tT^^.r*! 
of liand. magie, witeh- "I,-- ' iL"" '■„.,(. p 
eraft were the «ul.j,.>-ts J^V- h\% WJM 
of the evening. Miss _ I j- -, :l_ . t^-- — 

Pole wiiH sliglitly .-neii- L— ;^ - "^ 

tii-a). and iii.-liu'.'<I to tliink there might Ih- a .»i'i- 

entitle solution fouml for even the \>r- lings 

of the Witeh of Kn.l.ir, Mrs. Forr.^t.-r Uli.v.^l 
everything', fr.iiii «|„,>ts to .Ieatl,-w:ilih.-s. Miss 
Matty ninge.i between tb.^ two — alwiiy.s i-ouvimed 
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by tliu luxt speaker. 1 tliiuk she was naturally 
mure iiicliiieil to Mrs, Forrester's side, but a desire 
of proving herself a worthy sister to Miss Jeukyns 
kept her einially balaiiiietl — Miss .leiikyns, who 
woiihl never allow a aervaut to call the little rolls 
of billow that formed tliemselves round caiklles 
"wiuding-slieets," but insisted on their being 
spoken of as "TOley-iMjleys!" A sister of hers to 
be supei-stitious ! It would never do. 

After tea, I was desiuitt^lied downst;iii-s into the 
dining-parlour for ttiat volume of tlu' old Kueyelo- 
]Kedia which contained the nouns l>ef;inning with 
C, in oilier that Miss Pole might prime hci-self 
with scientific explanatii)ns for the triiks of the 
following evening. It spoilt the i>ool at Prefer- 
ence which Miss Matty and Mi-s. FoiiestjT had been 
looking forwanl to, fur ^liss Pjile U'canie so much 
absorbed in her subject, and the jilutes by which it 
was illustrated, that we felt it wuuM be cruel to 
disturb her, otherwise than by one or two well- 
timed yawns, which I threw in now and then, for 
I was really touched liy the meek way in which the 
two ladies were b-aving their difuippoiiitment. Hut 
Miss Pole only reail the moiv zealou.slv. imparting 
to us no more intei-esting infminatioa ihan this: 

'• Ah I I see ; I comprehend perfectly. A repre- 
sents the ball. Put A lietweeu H and 1* — no! 
l»etween C and F. and turn the second joint of the 
thinl finger of your h'ft hand uvcr tin- wrist of your 
right H. Very char indeed! My dear Mrs.Vor- 
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rest#r, ooiijiiriiig ami witchi'i-aft i» h mere affair ot 
tlie alplialx't. I)o let inn reidl yoii this one pas- 
sage?" 

Mrs. Forrester tiDplured Miss Pole to spare her, 
siiyjii);, fnim a child upWiirdH, she never eouhl 
tiiKlersbuid l>eiii{; reiul uhnid Ui; aiid I drop]>ed the 
paek of earilK, which I hiul Uieii slmtHiiig very 
aiidihly; ami by this iliserect movenient, I obliged 
Miss I'ole to i>oreeive that I'referenee was to liave 
Well the oriler of the eveiiiiiu, and to ])rojKNw, 
r.itheriiiiwilliHgly, that the {xxil sliuuhl ooiumeiiee. 
The pleasant brightness tliat sttde over tlie other 
two ladies' faees on this! Miss Matty had one or 
two twinges of self-rei»roa*h for having intermjited 
Miss I'ole in her stmlies: ami did not remeiulier 
lier eanis well, or give lier full attention to the 
gjune, until she 1i;k1 soothed her conseienee by 
offering to lend the vohiine of the Kn(yelo|i;edia to 
Miss Pole, who lu-i-epti-d it thankfnlW, and said 
Hetty should take it home when she? came with the 
lantern. 

The next evening we wei-e all in a titth- gentle 
flutter at the i.Iea of the gaiety iH-ii.n- ii.s. Miss 
Matty went n]> to drtss Iwtimes, and tiurried me 
until I was ready, when we found we lia<l an houi' 
■ anda half to wait Ix-fore th.- " i1ihu-s o[«>ne<l at sevi-n 
l)nfiselv." An'I we had onlv twi-ntv vard.s to gul 
H.iwever, as Miss Matty said, it, won lit n.-t ,\„ to 
get Uxi iJiueli al.soil»Ml in lOiytliiiiL.'. and f.-r-.-t th<- 
tiuie; so, she thouglit wt- had \»'tter sit .[iiirtly. 
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without lighting the caudles, till five minutes to 
seven. So Miss Matty dozed, and I knitted. 

At length we set off; and at the door, under the 
carriage-way at the George, we met Mrs. Forrester 
and Miss I'ule : tlie latter was discussing tlie subject 
ot the evening with more vehemence than ever, and 
throwing A's and B's at our heads like hail-stones. 
She had even copied one or two of the " receipts " 
—as she called them — for the different tricks, on 
backs of letters, ready to ex2>lain and to detect 
Signor Bruiioui's arts. 

We weut into the cloak-room adjoining the As- 
sembly Room; Miss Alatty g-.ive a sigh or two to 
her dejiarted youth, and the re. 
membntui.'c of the last time she 
had Ix'en there, as she a<ljiisted 
her pretty new eap before the 
strange, quaint ohl mirror in the 
eloak-nwui. The Assendily Room 
liad been added to the inn about 
a huuilred 'ii-iirs before, by the 
dilffveut county families, who met 
together tliere once a month dur- 
ing the winter, to dance and play 
at c;irds. Many a county Iteauty 
had first swam thrimjih the minui't. that slie after, 
wiinis danced !)cfoi-e Queen Cliarlottc. in this very 
room. It was siiid that one of the Ciinniuss hail 
grai'ed the apai tuiout with her iH'aiity; it was certain 
that a rich and beautiful wiilow, Ijuly Williams, liad 
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here beeu smitten with the noble figure of a young 
artist, who was stayiug with some family in the 
ueighbourhood for professional purposes, and aocom- 
panied hia patrons to the Cranford Asaembly. And 
a pretty bargain poor Lady Williams had of her 
handsome husband, if all tales were true! Now, 
no beauty blushed and dimpled along the sides of 
the Cranford Assembly Room; no handsome artist 
won hearts by his bow, diapeau braa in hand; the 
old room was dingy; the salmon-coloured paint had 
faded into a drab; great pieces of plaster liad 
chip|>ed off from the white wreaths and festoons on 
its walls; but still a mouldy o<lour of aristocracy 
lingered al)out the place, and a dusty recollection 
of the days that were gone made Miss Matty and 
Mrs. Forrester bridle up as they entere<l, aud walk 
mincingly up the room, as if there were a number 
of gent^-el olwervers, instead of two little boys, 
with a stick of toffy between them with which to 
beguile the time. 

We stopped short at the second front row; i 
rould hardly understand why, until I heard Miss 
I'nle ask a stray waiter if any of the county fami- 
lies were ex|)ected; and when he shook his head, 
and believed not, Mrs, Forrester and Miss Matty 
moved forwards, ami our party representeil a con- 
versational square. The front row was soon aug- 
mented and enriched by Latly (ilenmire and Mrs. 
Jamiesou. We six (H-cupii-d tlie two front rnws, 
and our aristocratic seclusion was respected by the 
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groui>s of sho)>kee|>ers wlio strayed in from time to 
time, aiid Imddkd togetlier on the back benches. 
At least I (Aoiijeetured so, from tlie noise they made, 
anil the sonorous bumps they gave in sitting down; 
but when, in weariness of the obstiiiate green cur- 
tain, that would not draw up, but would stare at 
me witli two odd eyes, seen through holes, as in the 
old tapi'stry story, I would fain Iiave looked round 
at the merry chattering people beliind me, Miss 
Pole clutched my arm, and begged me not to turn, 
for "it was not the thing." What "the thing" 
was, I never could find out, but it must have been 
sometliing eminently dull and tii-e.some. However, 
we all sat eyes right square front, gazing at tlie 
tantalizing curtain, ami lianlly speaking intelli- 
jfibly, we were so afraid of being caught in the vul- 
garity of making any noise in a place of public 
aiuu.sfiiient. Mm. Jainieson was the most fortu- 
nate, f()r she fell asleej). 

At length the eyes disappeared — the curtain 
quivered — one side went up liefore the other, 
which stuck fast; it was dropped again, and, with 
a fresh effort, anil a vigourous pull from some unseen 
hand, it flew up, revealing to our sight a ma^ili- 
n-nt gentleman in the Turkish costume, seated 
before a little t-\l>le, gazing at us (t should have 
said with the same eyes that I hud last seen through 
the hole in tlie euvhtin) with calm and condescend- 
ing dignity. " like a U'iug of another sphere," as I 
heanl a sentimental voice ejaculate behind me. 
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"That's not Signor Bronoiii:" sai.i Miss Pole, 
decidedly, and so audibly tliat I am sun- he lieanj. 
for he t;laDced down over hi;> flowing lit-ani ut our 




[(arty witli an air i>t uniti- n-iirninli. ■Si-^-iiKi 
Bruiioiii h:ul no U-unl — )nit |.'rlia|>s h.-'ll --..w 
wjon." So slif hill.-d 1HTS.-1I int.. jiiitLtir.-. M.-u.i- 
vliile. Miss Matty had recvnnuitr«'il thioiii;h ht-r 
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eye-glass; viped it, and looked a^in. Then sht* 
turned round, and said to me, in a kind, mild, sor- 
rowful tone : 

" You see, my dear, turbans are worn." 

But we had no time for more conversation. The 
Grand Turk, as Miss Pole chose to call him, arose 
and announced himself as Signor Bruuoni. 

" I don't believe him ! " exclaimed Miss Pole, in 
a defiant manner. He looked at her again, with the 
same dignified upbraiding in liis countenance. " I 
don't!" she repeated, more positively tliau ever. 
"Signor Erunoni had not got that muffy sort of 
thing about his chin, but looked like a close-shaved 
Christian gentleman." 

Miss Pole's energetie sj>eeches had the good effect 
of wakening up Mrs. Jainieson, who ojieiied her 
eyes wide, in sign of the deepest attention — a pro- 
ceeding which silenced Miss I'ole, and encouraged 
the Grand Turk to proceed, which lie did in very 
broken Engli.sh — so broken that tliere was no 
cohesion between the [larts of his sentences, a fact 
which he himself peiveived at last, and so left off 
speaking and proceeded to action. 

Now we Kere astonislied. How he did his tricks 
f could not imagine; no, not even when Miss Pole 
pallnl out her pieces of japer and began reading 
aloud — or at least in a very audible whisper — the 
sepai-ate "receijits" for the most common of his 
tricks. If ever I saw a nmu frown, and look en- 
raged, I saw the Grand Turk frown at Miaa Pole; 
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but, as she said, what could be expected but 
unchristian looks from a Mussulman? If Miss Pole 
was sceptical, and more engrossed with her receipts 
and diagrams tlian with his tricks, Miss Matty and 
Mrs. Forrester were mystified and perplexed to the 
highest degree. Mrs. Jamieson kept taking her 
spectacles off and wiping them, as if she thought 
it was something defective in them which made the 
legeniemain; and T^aily Glenmire, who had seen 
many curious sights in Edinburgh, was very much 
struck with the tricks, and would not at all agree 
with Miss l*ole, who declared that anylxnly could 
do them with a little prac-tice — and that she would, 
herself, undertake to do all he did, with two hours 
given to study the Encyclopanlia and make her 
third finger flexible. 

At last. Miss Matty and Mrs. Forrester became 
|)erfectly awe-struck. Th<»v whispennl together. 
I sat just l>ehind them, so I could not htdp hearing 
what they were saying. Miss Matty asked Mrs. 
Forrester " if she thought it was quite right to have 
come to see such things? She could not hc'lp fear- 
ing they were lending encouragement to something 

that was not quit<» " a litth* shakt' of the heail 

filled up the blank. Mrs. Forrester re])li<'d, that 
the same thought had erossed her mind: she, t<K), 
was feeling verv uncomfortable; it was so very 
strange. She was cjuite ct»rtaiu that it was her 
|X)cket-handkerchief wliich was in that lojif just 
now; and it had lM>en in her own ]i:ind not five 
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minutes before. She wondered who had furnished 
the bread? She was sure it could not be Dakiii, 
bee-iiuse he was the ehu re li warden. Suddenly, Miss 
Mattj half turned towards me: 

" Will you look, my dear — you are a stranger in 
the town, and it won't give rise to unpleasant 
reports — will you just look round and see if the 
rector is here? If he is, I think we may eonclude 
that this wonderhd man is snnrtioned by the 
Church, and tliat will be a great relief to luy uiind." 

I looked, and I saw the tall, thin, dry, dusty 
rect<)r. sitting surrounded by National School boys, 
guai'ded by tivojis of his own sex from any approach 
of the many Ci^anford sjiinsters. His kind face 
was all agape with broad smiles, and the boys 
around him were in chinks of laughing. I told 
Miss Matty tliat the Cluiii-b was smiling approval, 
which set her mind at ease. 

I have never named Mr. Havter, the leetor, 
l>ecause I. as a well-to-do and happy young woman, 
never came in cfmtiiet with him. He was an old 
Imchelor, but as afraid of matrimonial reports get- 
ting .iliroad alxmt him an any girl of eighteen: and 
he would rush into a sho]>, or dive down an entiy. 
sooner thiin encounter any of the (.'mnford ladies 
in tlie street; aiid. as for the Ti-cfereuce jiartics, I 
dill not wonder at his not aeeejiting invitations to 
tliem. To tell the truth. I always siis|>eeted Miss 
I'lih- of liavtng given very vigiu-ous ehase to Mr, 
Hayter when he first came to Ciiinloiil; and not 
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the less, ))emu86 now she njijieiireil to share so 
vividly in liis (hfad lest lier name should ever be 
<-oupleil with his. He found all his interests 
among the pH>or and helpless; he had treated the 
National School boys this very night to the per- 
formance; and virtue was for once its own reward, 
for they giianled Iiim right and left, and clung 
round him as if lie had Wen the queen-l)ee, and 
they the swann. He felt so safe in their environ- 
ment, that he could even affonl to f[ive our party a 
l)uw as we tiled out. Miss I'cilo ignored his pres- 
ence, and [iret^'uded to Ik- alisorU'd in convim'ing 
us that we li:ul iM'en <:heat<'d, and had not seen 
Signor ISruuoni after all. 






CHAPTER X. 

THTNK a series of rimnnstances dated 
from Signer Hniiioui's visit to Oauford, 
wliich seemed at tlit; time eoniieeted iii 
our minds with him. tlimigli 1 don't know 
that he had anything i-eally to do n-ith 
tliem. All at once all sorts of uncomforta- 
ble rumoura Rot afloat in the town. There 
wete one or two robberies — real bond fide robber- 
ies; men had up before the magistrates and com- 
mitted for trial; and that seemed to make us all 
afraid of being robbed: and for a. long time at Miss 
Matty's, I know, we used to maku a regular ex- 
pedition all round the kitchens and cellars every 
night, Miss Matty leadiiig the way, armed with 
the poker, I following with the hearth- brush, and 
Martlia carrying the shovel and fire-irons with 
which to sound the alarm: and by the areidental 
hitting together of them she often frightened as so 
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much that we bolted ourselves up, all three to- 
gether, in the back kitchen, or store-room, or wher- 
ever we happened to be, till, when our affright was 
over, we recollected ourselves, and set out afresh 
with double valiance. By day we heard strange 
stories from the shopkeepers and cottagers, of carts 
that went about in the dead of night, drawn by 
horses shod with felt, and guarded by men in dark 
clothes, going round the town, no doubt in s(»arch 
of some unwatched house or some unfastened door. 

Miss Pole, who affecUMl grt»at bravery herself, 
was the principal person to ('oll(»ct and arninge 
these re|K>rts, so as to make them assume their 
most fearful as|>ect. lUit we (lis('overe<l that she 
had l)egged one of Mr. Hoggins's worn-cmt hats to 
hang up in her h)bbv, and we, (at least I) had my 
doubts as to whether she really won hi enjoy the 
little atlventure of having her house broken into, 
as she prot<\ste(l she should. Miss Matty ma<le no 
seen»t of IxMUg an arrant eowanl; but she went 
regularly thn>ugh her housekeeper's duty of inspec- 
tion — only the hour for this lx»eame earlier anti 
earlier, till at hist we went the rounds at half-past 
six, and Miss Matty adjourned tr) IkmI s(M)n after 
seven, *'in onler to get the night over the sooner." 

(•ninford had so hmg piipuMl itself nn U'ing an 
honest and m<»nil town, that it had gniwn to fancy 
itself too genteel and well-bred to U' oth<»rwise, 
and felt the stain ujwin its character at this time 
doubly. But we comfortetl ourselves with the 
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i which we gave to each other, that the 
robberies could never liave been committed by any 
Cranford person; it must liave been a stranger or 
strangers who brouglit this disgrace upon the town, 
and occasioned as many ])recaution3 as if we were 
living among the Hed Indians or the French. 

This last com|)arison of our nightly state of 
defence and fortiKcjition was made by Mrs. Forres- 
ter, whose father liad served under General Bur- 
goyne in the American war, and whose husband 
h;ul fonglit the French iu Spain. She indeed 
inclined to the idea that, in some way, the French 
were coinH-ct*'il with the small thefts, whieli were 
ascertained facts, and the hui'ijlaries and liigliway 
robberies, which weiv nummis. She had been 
deeply impressed witli the idea of French spies, at 
some time in her life; aiid the notion could never 
be fairly era<lic;tted, but sptaiig up again from time 
to time. And now her tbi-i.ty was this: the Cran- 
ford peo]ile resiiected tlicuisidvcs tw> much, and 
were too gnitefnl to tin- aristoci'acy who were so 
kind as to live near the toivn. ever to disgrace 
tiicir brinj;iug tip by lieiug dishonest or immoral; 
therefore, we mu.st Ix-Iieve tliat the robK'i-s were 
strangers — if strangers, why not fon'igners? — if 
foreigners, wlio so likely as the French'.' .Mgnor 
Hninoni s(ioke broken English like a Fn'ncliman. 
and. though he wore a turkm like a Turk. Sfrs. For- 
rester had seen the \n'nit of Madame de Stael with 
a turban on, and another of .Mr. Denon iu just such 
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a (Irt-ss US tliat in wliiuli tlit> iroujurer had mnde Wm 
:i]iin:'amiiin'i sliowing dearly that the Freiirh, as 
wfU iiM thp Turks, wore turbaiis: there could be no 
lUmht Si^'nor Hrunoiii was a Frenehiuun — a Frenuh 
sjiy, come to discover the weak and undefended 
jilaites of Engliind; and, duuhttess, he had his 
iii-eoiupliftes; for lier jwirt, she, Mra. ForresU^r, had 
alwiiya hiul her own opinion of Miss Pole's adven- 
tun' at the George Inn — stH'ing two men wliere 
only one was Itelieved to be: Freneli people liad 
ways and nieaiiH wliic^h, she was thankful to say, 
the Knglish knew nothiut;al>out; and she Inul never 
felt ({nit^' easy in her mind alxmt going to see tliat 
<'onjnr(-r} it was rather U>o tnueh like a forlmMen 
thing, though the rtvtor was there. In short, Mrs. 
Forrester grew more excited than w« Imil ever 
known her t>efore; and, being an officer's daughti-r 
and widow, we ItKiked np to her o]iiniuu, of course. 
Keally I do not know how much was true or falsi- 
in the re[K>rts which flew aUiut like wildtirc ju^t at 
this time} but it seemed to me then tJiat there wns 
every reason to Iwdieve tliat at Mardon (a small 
town al)0ut eight miles from Cranfoi-d) houses and 
sho[is were entered hy holes made in the walls, the 
bricks Ix'ing silently carried away in tbc dead of 
the night, and all done so quietly tliat no sound 
was heard either in or out of the Iioum'. Miss 
Matty giive it up in desjiair when she hrurrl of this, 
■■ What was the use," said she, "of hwUs aud lK>lts. 
and hells to the windows, ami going roun<l tin.- 
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Iiouse every night? That last trick was fit for a 
conjurer. Xow she diil believe that Signor Bru- 
noni was at the bottom of it." 




Oiicafttmoon iIh nt fi\e oMotk newerestar- 
th'd by a htstv kii ik it tl i door Ahss Matty 
liade nil- run tud tt 11 M inlj i < n no ii tount to open 
the door till slie (Sli&s ilatty) had reconnoitred 
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through the wiiwlow; jiiul she armed herself with a 
footstiHil to drop down oil tho ht'iid of tlie visitor, 
ill cjuse ho shouhl show u, fiute luveretl with hhu.'k 
<;nijM', tut he looked u]) iu answer to her inquiry of 
who wa» there. Hut it wiw iiolxxly but Miss I'ole 
iind Hetty. The former eiime up-stiiirs, carrying a 
little liaud-lKUiket, and she 
waa evidently in a state of 
great ag^itation. 

*■ Take rare of that ! " said 
she to uie, iia I offered to 
ndievn Iier of her Uisket. 
" It's my plate. I am sure 
there i.s a |ihiri t^i roli my 
house to-niKlit. I aui eouu- 
to throw myself on your 
hospitality. Mi.sM JIatt.y. 
Hetty is ^oiu); to tilcf]) witJi her eoiisin at the 
(ieoi-He. I fiiii Kit up here all iiiKdit if yim will 
alli>w me; but my house is so far from any ueiKh- 
U.ui-s; and I don't Udieve we eouhl Ik- heard it we 
sereiiuiedeverso!" 

" ilut," said Miss Matty. " what has alarmed you 
so mueh'.' Have you Hecii any men lurking; alxiut 
the house?" 

"l(h yes!" answen-d Miss Pole, "Two verj' 
iNid-lookiuK men have gone three times past the 
house, very shiwly; ami an Irish U'l-gar-woinan 
came not half an hour ago. ami all hut foncd her- 
self in iiaiit Hetty, sayiu^; her chiMrtn were starv- 
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iiig, and slie uiust siieak tu the mistress. Vou see, 
she said ' mistress,' tliougli tliere was a hat bang- 
ing up ill tlie liall, and it would liave been more 
natural to have said ' mantel.' Hnt betty shut the 
door in her face, and came up to me, and we got 
the siHKtus togetlier, and s;it in tht' parlour-wi]i<1ow 
watching, till we saw Thunias-<)oMes goin^ from his 
work, when we billed to him and asked him tu take 
care of us into the towli." 

We might liave triumplied over Miss I'ole, who 
had professed such bi'avei'y until she was fright- 
ened; but we were too glad to [HTceive that she 
sliai'ed in tlie weakncssi's of liunmnity to exult over 
her; and I gave u]i my i-ooiii to her wry willingly, 
and aliared Miss M:itt3''s iH'd lor the night. Itut 
before we ivtiit-d, the two ladies rummage<l up, 
out of the recesses of their memory, such horrid 
stories of robbery and murder, thiit I ipiite quaked 
in my shoes. Miss I'oln w;is evidently anxious to 
prove that sueh teiriblu events h;id occurred within 
her experience that she was justified in her sudden 
panic; and Miss Matty diil not like to U- outdone, 
and capjied every story with one yet more horrible, 
till it reminded me, otidly enough, of an old story I 
had read somewhere, of a nightingale and a musi- 
cian, who strove one against the other which could 
produce the most admirable music, till poor I'hilo- 
mel dropped down dead. 

t Ine of the stories that haunted me for a long 
time afterwarils, was of a girl, who waf Wft iii 
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charge of a gri*at house in Cumberland, on some 
purticuhir fair-chiy, when the other servants all 
went off to the gaieties. The family were away in 
Loiuhni, and a iKMllar came by, and asked to leave 
his large and heavy pa(tk in the kitehen, saying he 
would eall for it again at night; and the girl (a 
gamekeeper's dangliUir), roaming alnmt in search 
of amusement, ehamred to hit ui>(Ui a gun hanging 
up in the hall, and to<»k it down to look at the 
chjising; and it went oft* thnmgh the oi)en kitchen 
(hM)r, hit the park, and a slow dark thread of blood 
eame oozing out. (How Miss Pole enjoyed this 
part of the story, dwelling on each word as if she 
loved it I) She rather hurrie<l over the further 
ae4-ountof the girl's bravery, and I have but a eon- 
fused idea that, sonndiow, she kittled the r(»bbers 
with Italian irons, heated re<l hot, and then restored 
to bhwkness by Uung dipjK»d in gn»iuse. 

We part^'d for the night with an awe-struek won- 
der as to what we should hear of in the morning — 
and, cai my j)ai't, with a vehement desire for the 
night Uy Im* over ami gone: I was so afniid lest the 
robU'rs should have seen, from sonu' dark lurking- 
plaee, that Miss I'ole hail carried off her plate, and 
thus have a (h)uble motive for attacking our house. 

Hut, until Lady (Jlenmire came to call next day, 
we heanl of nothing unusual. The kitchen lin»- 
irons wi'n» in exactly the same |>osition against the 
kick d(M»r, as when Martha and I had skilfully 
jiih'd tht-m up like spillikins, ready to fall with an 
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awful clatter, if only a cat had touched tb.e outside 
panels. I had wondered what we should all do if 
thus awakened and alarmed, and had proposed to 
Miss Matty that we should cover up our faces 
under the bed-clothes, so that there should be no 
danger of the robbers thinking that we could iden- 
tify them; but Miss Matty, who w^as trembling 
very much, scouted this idea, and said we owed it 
to society to apprehend them, and that she should 
certainly do her best to lay hold of them, and lock 
them up in the garret till morning. 

When Lady Glenmire e^ime, we almost felt jeal- 
ous of her. Mrs. Jamieson's house had really been 
attacked; at least there were men's footsteps to \ye 
seen on the llower-l)orders, underneath the kit^»heii 
windows, ** where nae men should be;" and Carlo 
had Ixirked all througli the nij^ht as if strangers 
were abroad. Mrs. Janiieson liad been awakened 
by Lady Glenmire, and they had rung the bell 
which comuuinieated with Mr. Mulliuer's room in 
the third st«rv» and wlicn his niglitea]»ped head hail 
appeared over the bannisters, in answer to the sum- 
mons, they had told liim of their alarm, and the 
reasons for it; whereupon he retreated into his bed- 
room, and locked the door (for fear of draughts, as 
he informed them in the morning), and opened the 
window, and called out valiantly to say, if the 
supposed robbers would come to him he would fight 
them; but, as Lady (ilenmire observed, that was 
but poor comfort, since they would have to pass by 
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Mrs. Jamieson's room and her own, before they 
coiihi reach him, and must be of a very pugnacious 
disiiosition indeed, if they neglected the oj)iK)rtuni- 
ties of robl)ery presented by the unguarded lower 
stories, to go up to a garret, and there force a door 
in order to get at the champion of the house. Lady 
Glenmire, after waiting and listening for some time 
in the drawing-room, had projwsed to Mrs. Jamie- 
son that they should go to bed ; but that lady said 
she should not feel comfortable unless she sat up 
and watched; and, accordingly, she packed herself 
warmly up on the sofa, where she was found by the 
housemaid, when she came into the room at six 
o'chM'k, fast asleep; but Lady Glenmire went to 
bed, and kept awake all night. 

When Miss Tole hoard of this, she nodded her 
head in gn»at satis fa<-t ion. She had l)een sure we 
should hear of something hapi)ening in Cranfonl 
that night; and we hml heard. It was (dear euougli 
thvy ha<l first pr()|)osed to attack her house; but 
when they s;iw that she and Hetty were on their 
guard, and IumI carried off tlie plate, they ha<l 
changed their tactics and gone to Mrs. flamieson's, 
and no one knew what might have hapjH»ned if 
Carlo had not Ixirked, like a good dog as he was! 

Poor Carlo! his Iwrking days were nearly over. 
Whether the gang who infested the neighlwurhood 
were afniid of him ; or whether they were revenge- 
ful enougli, for the way in which he had ItaiHed 
them on the night in question, to (Mjison him; or 
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whether, as some among the more uneducated 
people thought, he died of aiK)plexy, brought on by 
too much feeding and too little exercise; at any 
rate, it is cei*tain that, two days after this eventful 
night, Carlo was found deiul, with his poor little 
legs stretched out stiff in the attitiule of running, 
as if by such unusual exertion he could esciipe the 
sure pursuer, Death. 

We were all sorry for Carlo, the old familiar 
friend who had snaj)ped at us for so numy years; 
and the mysterious mode of his death made us 
very uncomfortiible. Could Signor Bi*unoni lie at 
the lx)ttom of this? He had ai>]>arently killed a 
C4inary with only a word of command; his will 
seemed of deadly force: who knew but what he 
might yet be lingering in tlic neighlx)urhood will- 
ing all sorts of awful things! 

We wliisi>ered these fancies among ourselves in 
the evenings; but in the mornings our courage came 
l)ack with tlic daylight, and in a week's time we 
had got over the shock of Carlo's death; all but 
Mrs. Jamieson. She, ])oor thing, felt it as she had 
felt no event since her husbancrs death; indeed 
^liss Pole said, that as the llcmourable Mr. Jamie- 
son drank a good deal, and occasioned her much 
uneasiness, it was possible that Carlo's death might 
be the greater afHiction. But there was always a 
tinge of cynicism in ^liss T*ole's remarks. How- 
ever, one thing was clear and certain; it was neces- 
sary for Mrs. Jamieson to have some change of 
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scene; and Mr. Mulliner was very impressive on 
this point, shaking his head whenever we inquired 
after his mistress, and speaking of her loss of appe- 
tite and bad nights very ominously; and with jus- 
tice too, for if she hatl two characteristics in her 
natural state of health, they were a facility of 
eating and sleeping. If she could neither eat nor 
sleep, she miist be indeed out of spirits and out of 
health. 

Lady Glenmire (who had evidently taken very 
kinilly to CVcinford) did not like the idea of Mrs. 
flamieson's going to Cheltenham, and more than 
once iusinuat^Ml pretty jdainly that it was Mr. 
Mullinor's doing, who hiul been much alarmed on 
the occasion of the house l>eing attacked, and since 
had said, more than once, that he felt it a very 
res])onsible charge to have to defend so many 
women. Be that as it might, Mrs. Jamieson went 
to Cheltenham, escorted by Mr. Mulliner; and Liuly 
Glenmire remained in ]H>ss(»ssi<)n of the house, her 
ostensible office l>eing to tiike care that the maid- 
servants did not pick up followers. She made a 
yi^ry jdeasant- looking dragon: and, as soon as it 
was arranged for her stay in Cranford, she found 
out that Mrs. Jamieson 's visit to Cheltenham was 
just the best thing in the world. She had let her 
house in Kdinburgh, and w:is for tin* time house- 
less, so the charge of h<»r sister-in-law's <'om fort- 
able alxwle was very convenient and accej stable. 

Miss Tole Wiis very mucli inclined to iiistal her 
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self as a heroine, because of the decided stepa she 
had takes in flying from the two men and one 
woman, whom she entitled "that murderous gang." 
She described their appearance iu glowing colours, 
and I noticed that every time she went over the 
story some fresh trait of villany was added to their 
appearance. One was tall — he grew to be gigantic 
in height before we had done with him; he of 
course had black hair — and by-and-by, it hung in 
elf-locks over his forehead and down his back. 
The other was short and broad — and a hump 
sprouted out on his shoulder before we heard the 
last of him; he liad red hair — which d<'pj)eiied into 
carroty; and she was almost sure he had a east in 
the eye — a decided siiumt As for the woman, 
her eyes ghired, and ■ihe n.u. ma-iculiue-looking — a 
perfect virago; most proUihlj i man dressed in 
woman's elotlies: afteiiLird-*, we heard of a beard 
an her chin, and a manh ^ on e and a stride. 

If Miss Pole was delighted to recount the events 
of that afternoon to all inquirei*:. others were not 
so proud of their adventures in the robberj' line, 
Mr. Hoggins, the surgeon, had lx>en attacked at his 
own door by two niffians, who were concealed in 
the shadow of the ]K>rch, and so effectually silenced 
him, tluit he was roblwd in the int^ival between 
ringing his bell and the servant's answering it. 
Miss Pole was Mire it would turn out that this rob- 
bers- had been ronniiitted bj- "her men," and went 
tlie very day she heard the report to have her teeth 
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examined, and to question Mr. Hoggins. She came 
to us afterwards; so we heard what she had heard, 
straight and direct from the source, while we were 
yet in the excitement and flutter of the agitation 
caused by the first intelligence; for the event had 
only occurred the night before. 

"Well!" said Miss Pole, sitting down with the 
decision of a person who has maile up her mind as 
to the nature of life and the world — (and sucli 
people never tread liglitly, or seat themselves with- 
out a bump) — " NWll, Miss Matty! men will lie 
men. Everv mother's son of them wishes to lie 
considered Sams(m an<l Solomon rolled into one — 
t<Kj stnmg ever to l>e beat4Mi or dis<*<mifited — Uh) 
wise ever to l>e outwitt-eil. If vou will notice, thev 
have always foreseen events, though they never tidl 
one for one\s warning Ix^fore the events lia]»]MMi: 
my father was a man, and I know the sex pretty 
well." 

She had talkeii herself out of breath, and we 
should have Ix'en very glad to fill up the neeessar}* 
jKiuse as i'horus, but we did not exactly know what 
to say, or whi<'h man ha<l suggested this diatrilie 
ag-ainst the S4*x; so we only joined in generally, 
with a grave shake of the h«*a<l, and a soft murmur 
of *'Thev an» verv incomprehensible, certainlv!*' 

"Now onlv think," said she. *' There I have 
undergone the risk of having one of my remaining 
teeth drawn (for c»ne is terriblv at the merev of anv 
surgeon-ileutist; and I, f<»r one, always sjH'ak them 
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fair till I have got my mouth out of their clutches), 
and after all, Mr. Hoggins is too much of a man to 
own that he was robbed last night." 

" Not robbed ! " exclaimed the chorus. 

" Don't tell me ! " Miss Pole exclaimed, angry 
that we could be for a moment imposed upon. " I 
believe he was robbed, just as Betty told me, and 
he is ashamed to own it: and, to be sure, it was 
very silly of him to be robbed just at his own door; 
I dare say, he feels that such a thing won't raise 
him in the eyes of Cranford society, and is anxious 
to conceal it — but he need not have tried to impose 
uj>on me, by saying I must have heard an exagge- 
rated account of some petty theft of a neck of mut- 
ton, which, it seems, was stolen out of the safe in 
his yard last week; he had the impertinence to 
add, he believed that that was taken by the cat. 
I have no doubt, if I could get at the bottom of it, 
it was that Irishman dressed up in woman's clothes, 
who came spying alx)ut my house, with the story 
about the starving children." 

After we liad dulv condemned the want of can- 
dour which Mr. Hoggins liad evinced, and abused 
men in general, taking him for tlie representative 
and type, we got round to tlie subj(»ot alwut which 
we had been talking when Miss Pole came in — 
namely, how far. in th*^ present disturl)ed state of 
the country, we could venture to accept an invita- 
tion which ^liss ^lattv liad iust nn-eived from ^fi^s. 
Forrester, to come as usual and k(vp the anniver- 
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sary of her wedding-day, by drinking tea with her 
at Hve o'clock, and j»laying a quiet pool afterwards. 
Mrs. Forrester had said, that she asked us with 
some diffidence, because the roads were, she feared, 
ven* unsafe, l^ut she suggested that }>erhaps one 
of us would not object to take the sedan ; and that 
the others, by walking briskly, might keep up with 
the long trot of the chairmen, and so we might all 
arrive safely at Over Place, a suburb of the town. 
(No. That is too large an expression: a small 
chist<»r of houses sepanit^nl from Cranford by al)out 
two hun<lred yards of a dark and lonely lane.) 
There was no doubt but that a similar note was 
awaiting Miss Pole at home; so her call was a 
ver}' fortunat4? affair, ;is it enabled us to consult 
t4)gether. We would all much rather have declined 
this invitation; but we felt that it would not l)e 
<|uit4* kind t^) Mrs. Forrester, who wouhl otherwise 
Ik» left to a solitary' retrosjHM't of her not very 
ha]>py or fortunate life. Miss Matty and Miss 
Pole hiul l)eeu visitors on this o<'casion for many 
years; and now th«»v gallantly det4»rmined to nail 
their colours to the niast^ and to go tlirough Dark- 
ness-lane nitlier than fail in hivaltv to their friend. 
Uut when the evening came. Miss Matty (for it 
was she who was voted into the chair, as slie had 
a cold) lH»fore IxMUg shut down in the sedan, like 
jac.k-in-a-lK)x, implored the* cliairmen, whatever 
might U'fall, not t^> run away and leave her fast«Mied 
up there, to l)e murdered; and even after they had 
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'promised, I saw her tighten her features into the 
stern determination of a martyr, and she gave me 
a melancholy and ominous shake of the head through 
the glass. However, we got there safely, only 
rather out of breath, for, it was who could trot 
hardest through Darkness-lane, and I am afraid 
poor Miss Matty was sadly jolted. 

Mrs. Forrester had made extra preparations, in 
acknowledgment of our exertion in coming to see 
her through such dangers. The usual forms of 
genteel ignorance as to what her servants might 
send up were all gone through; and harmony and 
Prefereuoe seemed likely to he the order of tlie 
evening, but for an interesting conversation that 
began I don't know how, but whieh had relation, 
of course, to the robbers who infested the neigh- 
bourhood of C ran ford. 

Having bravtnl the dangers of Darkness-lane, and 
thus having a Httle stock of reputation for courage 
to fall buck upon; and also, I dare say, desirous of 
proving ourselves superior to men (I'idelicet Mr. 
Hoggins) in the article of candour, we began to 
relate our individual fears, and the private precau- 
tions we each of us took. I owned that my pet 
apprehension was eyes — eyes looking at me, and 
watching me, glittering out from some dull flat 
wooden surface ; and that if I dared to go up to my 
looking-glass when I was panic-stricken, I should 
certainly turn it round, with its back towards me, 
for fear of seeing eyes behind me looking out of 
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the darkness. I saw Miss Matty nerving herself 
up for a confession; and at last out it eaine. She 
owned that, ever since she had lx»en a girl, she had 
dreaded being caught by her last leg, just as she 
was getting into bt»d, by some one concealed under 
it. She said, when she was younger and more act- 
ive, she used to take a flying leap from a distance, 
and so bring l)oth her legs up safely into bt*d at 
onre; but that this had always annoyed Deborah, 
who pifpied herself upon getting into bed grace- 
fully, and she ha<l given it up in consequence. 
But now the old terror would often come over her, 
esjM»rially since Miss Pole's house hiul l)een at- 
t;u'k«Ml (we hiul got ipiite to l)elieve in the fact of 
the attiick having t'lken place), and yet it was very 
unple.'isant to think of looking under a bed, and 
seeing a man con(reale<l, with a great fierce f.ace 
st4iring out at you; so she ha<l Ix^thought herself of 
something — jn^rhaps I ha<l noticed tlmt sli(», had 
told Martha to buy her a i>enny ball, such as chil- 
dren j)lay with — and now she rolled tliis ball un<h*r 
the l)ed every night; if it came out on the oilier 
side, well and g<MMl; if not she always took care to 
have her hand on the Ixdl-rope, and meant to call 
out •John and Harry, just as if slie expect«Ml uicn- 
servants to answer her ring. 

We all ap]>lauded this ingenious c<mtrivance, and 
Miss Mattv sank kwk into satisfied silence, with a 
look at Mrs. Forrt»ster as if to ask for fn*r private 
weakiieHS. 
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Mrs. Forrester looked askance at Miss Pole, and 
tried to change the subject a little, by telling us 
that she had borrowed a boy from one of the neigh- 
bouring cott^es and promised his parents a hun- 
dredweight of coals at Christmas, and his supper 
every evening, for the loan of him at nights. She 
had instructed him in his possible duties when he 
first came ; and, finding him sensible, she had given 
him the Major's sword (the Major was her late 
husband), and desired him to put it very carefully 
behind liis pillow at niglit, turning the edge towards 
tlie heatl of the pillow. He was a sharp lad, she 
wiissure; for, spying out the Major's cocked hat. 
he had said, if he iiilglit have that to wear he was 
sure he could frighten two Englishmen, or four 
Frenchmen, any day. Hut she had ini|iressed upon 
him anew th.it he was to lose no time in putting on 
hats or anything else; but, if he heard any noise, 
he was to mn at it with his dr.iwn swonl. On my 
suggesting that some accident might occur from 
such slaughtfiiius and indiscrimiu.ate directions. 
and tliat he might rash on Jenny getting up to 
w.Tsli, and have spitted her before he liatl discovered 
that she was not a FreuclimaTi, Mrs. Forrester said 
slie did not tliiuk tliat that was likely, for he was 
a very sound sh'C[>er, and generally had to be well 
shaken, or cold-])igged in a morning before tliey 
could nmse him. She sometimes thought such 
deati slpejt nuist lie owing to the heai-ty sujipers the 
poor lad ate. for lie was half-star\-ed at home, and 
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she told Jenny to see that lie got a good meal at 
night. 

Still tliis was no confession of Mrs. Forrester's 
|>eculiar timidity, and we nrged lier to t«ll us what 
slie thought would frighten her more than anything. 
Klie paused, and stirred the tire, and snuFFtnl the 
candles, and then she said, in a sounding whisper, 

'■(Jhosts!" 

She looked at Miss I'ole, as nmch as to say she 
had deehired it, and would stuuil by it. Kuch a 
look wiis a (iliallenge in itself. Miss I'ole caine 
down ui>on her with indigestion, spectral ilhisions, 
<)|itical ilelusioiis, and a great deal out of ]>r. Fer- 
rier and Dr. lUbhert besides. Miss Matty had 
rather a leaning to ghosts, as I have nieiitiinied 
bi'fore, and what little she did say, waa all on Mrs. 
Forrester's side, who, emboldened by synii>athy, 
|initestfd that ghtwta were a ])art of her n-ligion; 
that surely she, tlic widow of ii major in the army, 
knew what tu Ite frighb'ned at, and wluit not; in 
short, 1 never saw Mrs. Forn-stiT so warm either 
U'fore or «iii<;e, for she was a gentle, meek, endur- 
ing ohl lady hi most things. Not all the elder- 
wine that ever was mulled eouM this night w:ish 
out the renu-mbrance of this difference b-tween 
Miss I'ole and her hostess. Indeed, whi'n the 
eliler-wine was brought in. it gave rise to a new 
hurst of discussion: for .Tcnny, tJie little maiilcn 
who st;iggered undi-r the tray, h;icl U> give evidence 
of having seen a ghost with her own eyes, not so 
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many nights ago, in Darkness-lane — the very lane 
we were to go through on our way home. 

In spite of the uneonifoi-table feeling which this 
last consideration gave me, 1 could not help being 
amused at .Jenny's iX)sition, which was exceedingly 
like that of a witness being examined and cross- 
examined by two counsel who are not at all scrupu- 
lous about asking letuling questions. The conclu- 
sion I arrived at was, that Jenny had certainly 
seen something beyond what a fit of indigestion 
would have caused. A lady all in white, and with- 
out her head, was what she deposed and adhered 
to, support(Ml by a consi'iousnoss of the secret sym- 
patliy of her mistress under tlie withering scorn 
with wliich Miss Pole rej^arded her. And not 
only she, but many others, had seen this headless 
lady, who sat by the roadside wringing her hands 
as in deej) grief. Mrs. Forrester looked at us from 
time to time, with an air of conscious triumph; but 
then she had not to pass through Darkness-lane 
before she could bury herself beneath her own 
familiar lKMl-oh)thes. 

We preserved a discreet silence as to the headless 
lady while we were putting on our things to go 
home, for there was no knowing how near the 
ghostly head and ears might be, or what spiritual 
connexion they might be keeping up with the 
unhapi)y body in Darkness-lane; and therefore, 
even Miss Vole felt that it was as well not to 
speak lightly on such subjects, for fear of vexing 
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or insulting that woe-begone trunk. At least, so I 
(■oiijeeturc; for, instead of the busy clatter usual 
in the operation, we tied on our eloaka as sadly 
ixa mutes at a funeral. 
Miss Matty drew the cur- 
tains round the windows 
of the chair to sliut out 
disagreeable sights; and 
the men (either because 
they were in spirits that 
their lalwurs were so 
nearly ended, or Ix-cause 
they were going down 
hill) set off at such a 
round and merry jiace, 
tliat it was all iViHS Tole 
unci I cuuld do tu keep 
up with them. She had 
breath for nothing beyond 
an imiiloring *" Don't 
leave me!" uttered as 
she elutclunl my anu so 
tightly that I could not 
have quitted her, ghost 
or no ghost. What a rv- 
lief it was when the men, 

wear}' of their burden and their quirk tnjt. stnjijH'd 
just where Head iugh-y-e^i use way hranrhes otf fnun 
Darkness-lane ! Miss Pole unloosed me and eaught 
at one of the men. 
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"Could not you — wuWuot yoatake Miss Matty 
round by Headin^fley-causeway? — thepaventent in 
Darkness- lane jults so, and she is not very strong." 

A smothered voice was heard from the inside of 
the chair : 

"Oh! pray go on! Wiat is the matter? "What 
is the matter? 1 will give you sixjwuce more to 
go on verj- fast; pray don't stop here," 

"And I'll give you a shilling," said Miss Pole, 
with tremulous dignity, " if you'll go by Heading- 
ley -cause way," 

The two men grunted acquiescence and took up 
the chair and went along the causeway, which cer- 
tiiinly answered Miss Pole's kind purpose of saving 
Miss Matty's bones; for it Wiis coveifd with soft 
thi[k iHud, and cvfu a lull there would have bi'en 
easy, till the gettiiig up cjuiie, wlien thi-re might 
have been some dilhculty in extrieatiuu. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

!1K lu'xt iiioniiiig I uii't Liuly (ili'iiinire 
ami MisH I'ult-, si-ttiiiK out uii n Ichik wiilk 
til tinil siniif iiM uuiuiui uliu wjih faiiums 
\i 111 lU- iK'iKhl-oiii-lxHxl for lu-r skill in kiiit- 
liii),'V\'oii]|i-ii st<H-kiii}{s. Mi.ss I'oli- saitl to 
III*', with A siiiili- lialf kiixlly uii.l luilf i-ii]iU-i»i>t- 
iliuis u|Hiii luT irfnaiti-iiaiui-, " 1 iiavi- Ijt-cn just 
ti'lliiit; I-i<ly (il>-iiiaiiv of our {KXir frit-iiil Miv. Kui- 

Ti'stcr, ;in.l Ii.-r t«-mji- of ghosts. It <■< n fniiu liv- 

iii>; so iiiiii-li aloiif, iiiiil list^-iiiiig tu Hit- Inig-u-lxMi 

of licrM." Sill- wiw so fiiliii 

LIH-rKtitiinirt fi-iirs ln-rei-lf, tliiit 

, to .Hiiy l.ow nla.1 I l.a.i Ik-,-!. 

:iiisi'way | in >| his it ion tin' uijjht 



.'itoric.H of tluit .r<-i 
;iM<l so iim.-h :il)ov. 
1 H'iis uliiiiist ukIiiu 

of l,.T )[<-^KlillKl<'> 
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In the afternoon Miss Pole called on Miss Matty 
to tell her of the adventure — the real adventure 
they had met with on their morning's walk. They 
had been perj)lexed about the exact path which 
they were to take across the lields, in order to tind 
the knitting old woman, luid had stopped to inquire 
at a little wayside public-house, standing on the 
high road to London, about three miles from Cran- 
ford. The good woman had asked them to sit down 
and rest themselves, while she fetched her husband, 
wlio could direct them better than she could; and, 
while they were sitting in the sanded parlour, a 
little girl came in. They thought that she l)elonged 
to the landlady, and began some trifling conversa- 
tion with her; but, on Mi*s. Koljerts's return, she 
told them that the little thing wius the only child 
of a couple who were staying in tlie house. And 
then slie In^gan a long st^^rv, out of which Lady 
(rlenmire and Miss Pole could only gather one or 
two decided facts; which were, that, about six 
weeks ago, a light spring-cart had broken down just 
before their door, in which there were two men, 
one woman, and this child. (.)ne of the men was 
seriouslv hui-t — no bones broken, only "shaken," 
the landlady callc<l it; but he had probably sus- 
tained some severe internal injury, for he had lan- 
guished in their house ever since, attended by his 
wife, the mother of this little girl. ^Miss Pole had 
asked what he was. what he looked like. And 
Mrs. Roberts had made answer that he was not like 
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a gentleman, nor yet like a common person; if it 
hacl not been that he and his wife were such decent 
quiet people, she could almost have thought he was 
a mountebank, or something of that kind, for they 
had a great box in the cart, full of she did not 
know what. She had heli)ed to unpack it, and 
take out their linen and ch)thes, when the other 
man — his twin brother, she l>elieved he was — had 
gone oflF with the horse and cart. 

Miss Pole had begun to have her suspicions at 
this point, and expressed her idea that it was 
rather stninge that the lx)x and cart and horse and 
all slumhl have disappeared; but goo<l Mrs. Roberts 
seemed to have l)ecome (piite indignant at Miss 
Pole's implied suggestion; in fa<'t, Miss Pole said, 
she was as angry as if Miss Pole had told her that 
she herself wius a swindler. As the In'st way of 
convincing the ladies, she l)ethought her of l)egging 
them to see the wife; and, as Miss l*ole said, there 
was no doubting the honest, worn, bnmze face of 
the wouian, who, at the first tender word from 
I^y Cilenmire, burst into tears, which she was t<K) 
weak to check, until some word from the landlady 
made her swallow down her sol>s, in order that 
she might testify to the ('liristian kindness shown 
by Mr. and Mrs. Roberts. Miss Pole came round 
with a swing to as vehement a belief in the sorrow- 
ful tiile as she had been seej)tical l)efore; and, as a 
pnxjf of this, her energy in the jx>or sufferer's 
behalf was nothing daunted when she found out 
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that lie, and no other, was our Signor Braooni, to 
whom all Cranford had been attributing all manner 
of evil this six weeks past! Yes! his wife said 
hie proper name was Samuel Brown — "Sam," she 
called him — but to the last we preferred calling 
him "the Signor;" it sounded so much better. 

The end of their conversation with the Signora 
Brunoni was, that it was agreed that he should be 
placed under medical advice, and for any expense 
incurred in procuring this Ladj Glenmire promised 
to bold herself resi>onsible ; and had accordingly 
gone to Kir. Hoggins to beg hiui to ride orer to the 
Rising Sun that very afternoon, aiul examine into 
the Signor's real state; and as Miss Pole said, if it 
was desirable to remove him to ('niiifoni to be more 
immediately under Mr. Hoggins's eye, she would 
undertake to see for lodgings, and arrange about 
the rent. Mrs. Koberte ha<i ln-en as kind as eould 
be all throughout; but it was evident that their 
long resilience there h;id been a slight inconven- 
ience. 

Before Jliss Pole left us, Miss Ifatty and I were 
as full of tlie morning's adventure as she was. We 
talked alxtut it all thi' evening, turning it in every 
[lossible light, and we went to lied anxious for the 
laoriiing. when we should suivly hear from some 
one what Mr. Hoggins thought and recommended. 
For, as Miss Matty observed, though Jfr. Hoggins 
did say "Jack's up," "a fig for his heels," and 
called I'refereuce "Pref," she Udieved he was a 
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very worthy man, and a very clever surgeon. 
Indeed, we were rather proud of our doctor at 
Cranford, as a doctor. We often wished, when we 
heard of Queen Adelaide or the Duke of Wellington 
being ill, that they would send for Mr. Hoggins; 
but, on consideration, we were rather glad they did 
not, for if we were ailing, what should we do if 
Mr. Hoggins had been appointed physician-in- 
ordinary to the Royal Family? As a surgeon we 
were proud of him; but as a man — or rather, I 
should say, as a gentleman — we could only shake 
our heads over his name and himself, and wished 
that he had read Ix)rd Chesterfield 's Ijctters in the 
days when his manners were susceptible of improve- 
ment. Nevertheless, we all regarded his dictum in 
the Signor's case as infallible; and when he said 
that, with care and attention, he might rally, we 
hjwl no more fear for him. 

I5ut althougli we had no more fear, everj'lxKly 
did as much as if there wjls great cause for anxiety 
— as indeed there wjus, until Mr. Hoggins took 
charge of him. Miss Toh* l(K)ked out clean and 
comfortable, if homely, Icxlgings; Miss Matt}' sent 
the sedan-chair for him; and Martlia and I ainnl it 
well In^fon* it left (Vanford, by holding a waniiing- 
pan full of red-hot coals in it, and then shutting it 
up close, smoke and all, until the time when he 
shouhl get int^) it at the Rising Sun. I^idyCilen- 
mire undci-toc^k the medical department under Mr. 
Hoggins's directions; and rummaj^ed up all Mrs. 
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Jamieson's medicine glasses, and spoons, and bed- 
tables, in a free and easy way, that made Miss 
Matty feel a little anxiuiis as to what that lady 
and Mr. MuUiner miglit say, if tliey knew. Mrs. 
Forrester nia<le some of the bread-jelly, for which 
she was so famous, to have ready as a refreshment 
in the lodgings when he should arrive. A present 
of this bread-jelly was the highest mark of favour 




dear Mrs. Forrester eould eoiifer. Miss Pole had 
oncw asked her for the i-eceipt, but she had met 
with a verj- decided n>buff; tliat laily told hi-r that 
she could not jKii-t with it to any one during her 
life, and tliat after her deatli it Wiis beijueathed, as 
her exeputors would find, to Miss Matty. ^Miat 
Miss Matty — ^or, an Jli-s. Forrester called her (re- 
membering the clause in her will, and the dignity 
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of the occasion), Miss Matilda Jenky 

clioose to ito witli the receipt when it came into her 

possession — whether to make it puliliL-, or to hand 




it down as an heirlixini — she did not know, nor 
w..nld she dirtite. An.i a m.mhl i>f this a.lmir.dde. 
(ligeatible, unique bread- jidly wa:) sent hy Mra> 
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Forrester to oor poor sick conjurer. Who says 
that the aristocracy are proud? Here was a lady, 
by birth a Tyrrell, and descended from the great 
Sir Walter that shot King Rufus, and in whose 
veins ran the blood of him n-ho murdered the Uttle 
princes in the Tower, going every day to see 
what dainty dishes she could prepare for Samuel 
Brown, a mountebank I But, indeed, it was won- 
derful to see what kind feelings were called out by 
this poor man's coming amongst us. And also 
wonderful to see how the great Cranford panic, 
which liad been o(^n.sioned by his first coming in 
his Turkish dress, nii-lted away into thin air on 
his second coming — i>alc and feeble, and with his 
heavy filmy eyes, that only briglitent'd a very little 
when they fell uimn the rountt-nance of Ins faithful 
wife, or their pale and sorrowful little girl. 

Somehow, we all forg<it to be afraid, I dare say 
it was that finding out tliiit lie, who had first excited 
our love of the niarvclkms by his unprecedented 
■»rta. hiul niit sutficii-nt every-day gifts to manage a 
shying hoi-se, mjule us feel :is if we were ourselves 
again. Jlisa I'olo ciinie with lier little biisket at 
all hours of the evening, as if her lonely house, and 
the unfrequented riwul to it, liail never ))een infested 
by tliat "nnirilerous giui-;;'' Mrs. Forrester said, 
she thought that ni'ithi-r .lenny nor she need mind 
the Iieadless lady win. wept aud waih'd in Dark- 
ness-lane, for .surely the power was never given to 
Buch beings to harm those who went about to trj' 
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to do what little good was in their |>ower; to which 
J<Mniy, troinhliiig, assented; but the mistresses 
thtM)ry hiul little effe(tt on the maid's prac^tiee, 
until she hiul sewed two pieces of i*ed flannel, in 
the shajH* of a cross, on her inner garment. 

1 found Miss Matty covering her j)enny ball — 
the ball tliat she used to n)ll under her bed — with 
gay-coloured worsted in rainlK)w strijx»8. 

**My dear," said she, **my heart is sad for that 
little careworn (rhild. Although her father is a con- 
jurer, she looks as if she had never had a good game 
of play in her life. I us(»d to make very pretty 
kills in this way when 1 was a girl, and 1 thought I 
would trv if 1 could not make this <me smart and 
tike it to Phcidx* this afienuxm. 1 think *the gang ' 
nuist have left the neighlniurhood, for (me d<M*s not 
hear any moiv (if their vi(dence and robliery now." 

We wt»re all of us far t-<M) full of the Signor's 
pn'<'arious state to t;ilk alnnit either robln^rs or 
ghosts. Indeed, Lady Glenmire said, she never 
had In'ard of any actual roblw^ries, excejjt that two 
litth* lH>ys had stoh»n some a])ples from Farmer 
l»«»nsoirs orchard, and that some eggs had U»en 
missed on a market-tlav otT \Viih>w HavwanTs st^ill. 
Hut that was ex]>ecting too much of us; wc could 
not acknowledge that we had only had this small 
foundation for all our j»anic. Miss iVdt* dn*w her- 
self u)» at this n'luark of |^nly <th'iimin*'s, an<l saiil 
"that she wished sh«* could airrtM* with her as to th«* 
Very small reason wt» had had for alarm; but, with 
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the re<'ollection of a man disguised as awomao, who 
had endeavoured to force himself into her house, 
while his confederates waited outside; with the 
knowledge gained from Lady Glenmire herself, of 
the footprints seen on Mrs. Jamiesou's flower bor- 
ders; with the fact before her of the audacious 
robbery committed on Mr. Hoggins at his own 

door " But here I^ady Glenmire broke in with 

a very strong expression of doubt as to whether 
this last storj' was not an entire fabrication, 
founded upon the theft of a cat; she grew so red 
while she was saying all this, that I was not sur- 
prised at Miss Pole's miinner of bridling u]), and 
I am certain if Lady Glenniire had not been "ber 
ladyship." we slionld have had a more emphatic 
contradiction than the " Well, to be sure ! " and 
similar fragmentary ejaculations, which were all 
that she ventured upon in my lady's presence. 
But wlien she was gone, Mi.ss Pole began a long 
congratulation to Miss ilatty that so far thej- had 
escaped marriage, which she noticed always made 
people crpdulous to the last degree; indeed, she 
thought it argued great natni'ul credulity in a 
woman if she could not keep herself from being 
married; and in what Lady Glenmire had said 
about Mr. Hoggins's robbery, we had a specimen 
of what people came to, if tliey gave way to such 
aweaknes.s; evidently, Lady Glenmire would swal- 
low anything, if she could lielieve the poor vamped- 
up story about a neck of mutton and a pussy, with 
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which he hail trii'd to irnpos)' on Mihs I'olo, only 
she had always \n'en on her ^lanl against believing 
too mwh of what men saiil. 

We were thankful, afl Miss !'ole desired us to be, 
that we halt never been married; hut I think, of the 
two, we were even more tlinnkfnl that the- rohl)prs 
had left Cranford; atleaHt I judge so from a sjN'eoh 
of Miss Matty's that evening, an we sat over the 
tire, in wlueh she evidently liHiked n|Kni a hiislund 
us a );reat protector against tliieves, hiirt,'lam, and 
ghosts; and Hiiid. that she did not think that she 
should dare in lie always warning young jK-upte 
against niatrinKiiiy, nx Miss I'ole diil eontinnall}-; 
— ^| lie sure, marriage wjw a risk, as she saw now 
she had had some t'xjH'rieni'c; but slie n-nieud>fred 
the time when she had hioki'd forward to l»'ing 
married aa iimeh iis any one. 

"Not to any jiartienlar [lerson, my dear, "said 
she, hastily eheeking herself nji as if she wi-re 
afniiil of having adniitt<-<t too mnehj "only the <dd 
st<)ry. yon know, t.f ladies always saying. ' II7ie.i I 
marry,' and gentlemen, 'If I marry.'" It was a 
joke s|Hiken in either a sad tone, and 1 donbt if 
<-ither of us smiled; hut I eoiihl not see Miss 
M.-itty's fiu-e by the fliekering tin-light. In a 
little while .she nintinned: 

"Knt aftt-r all 1 have n.it told yon the truth. It 
is so long ago. and no one evrr knew how lumh I 

thought of it at the tinn-. nnh-ss, ind 1. my d.-ar 

tuutlier guessed; but 1 may say tliat thcrt- w.is a 
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time when I did not think I should have been only 
^lias ?klatty J(;iikynH all my life; for even if I did 
meet witli any one who wished to marry me now 
(and as Miss Pole says, one is never too safe), I 
could not take him — I hope he would not take it 
too much to heart, but I could not take him — or 
any one but the person I once thought I should be 
married to, and he is dead and gone, and he never 
knew how it all came about that I said ' Xo, ' when 

I had thought many and many a time Well, 

it's no matter wliat I thought. God ordains it all, 
anil I am very hnjipy. my dear. No one has sticli 
kind friends as 1," continued she, taking my hand 
and holding it in liers. 

If I had never known of Mr. Ilolbrook, I could 
have .said s(nufthi»g in this pause, lint as I had, I 
couM not think i>( anything: that wonhl come in 
naturally, and so we lK)th kcjit silence for a little 
time. 

" S[y father once iiiaile n«," she began, "keep a 
diary, in two c(dumns; on one side we were to put 
down in the niin-ning what we tliought would be the 
course and events of the coming day. and at night 
we were to put down on the other aide what really 
luid liap]H'ni'd. It wouhl 1m' to some j>eople nitlier 



a. sad way of telling thei 


1- livi's " — (a tear dropped 


n[>un my baud at these wi 


ir.U)—'- 1 don't mean that 


mine has lieeu wad. only 


so ver\- different to what I 


expcetwl. I i-cniemlwr, 


one winter's evening, sit- 


ting over our U'd-iTfu 


u fill' with Pelximli — I 
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remember it .18 if it wtive jestcnlay — .inil we wore 
Iil;iiiniiif;«>"' future lives — Iwth of us wen? jilaii- 
iiiii};, thi>ii};h only she bilked about it. •She Haiti 
she »lioul(l like to marry an archdeacon, and wiite 
his cliarnes; aiid yiiii know, iny dear, she never was 
married, and, for aiiylit I know, slie never H)i(ike to 
an unmarried arclideauon in her life. I never was 
ambitious, nor could I have written charges, but I 




tlioiit;lit T eoidd mana^ a luiuMe ("my iiiotlier nmti to 
call itip her riKlit liantl), and 1 vm always so fond of 
little eliildn-n — the sliye.st kildeH woulil Ntn-trli out 
their little arms U> eome to nu-; wli.-n 1 was a (tirl. 
I wiw half my leiflun- time iiiirsinK in the ncigli- 
liouriu); eottiiKe.s — lint I don't know how it was. 
wIh-11 1 Krew -siul and Kiav. — whi.h 1 ilidayearor 
two after this timi — the little iliinjis .Irew Iwek 
from me, and 1 am alniid 1 l»st the knaek, thongli 
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I am just as food of children a& ever and have a 
stmuge yearning at my heart whenever I see a 
mother with her baby in her arms. " Nay, my dear," 
— (and by a sudden blaze which sprang up from a 
&11 of tlie unstirred coals, 1 saw that her eyes 
were full of tears — gazing intently on some vision 
of what might liave been) — " do you know, I dream 
sometimes that I have a little child — always the 
same — a little girl of about two years old; she 
never grows older, though I have dreamt about her 
for many years. I don't think I ever dream of any 
words or suiuid she makes; she is very noiseless 
and still, but she comes to me when she is very 
sorry or very glad and I have wakened with the 
I'hisp of her dear little arms rouiiil my neck. ()nly 
last night — ]ierliai« liecause I had gone to sleep 
thinking of this Imll fur l'liiel)o — my little darling 
came in iny dream, and put U[i her month to be 
kissed, just as I have seen I'eal l>ahies do to real 
mothers before going to lied. But all this is non- 
sense, dear ! oidy don't !« frigiit*rned by Jliss Pole 
from being married. I can fimcy it may be a very 
happy state, and a little credulity helps one on 
through life verj' snumthly, Iwtter than always 
doubting and doubting, and seeing ditficulties and 
disagi-eeables in everything." 

If I had l)een inulined to be daunted from matri- 
mony, it would not have been iliss I'ole to do it; it 
would liiive been the lot of jicwr Siguor Brunoni 
and his wife. And yet again, it was 
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agement to see how, through all their cares and 
sorrows, they thought of eacli other and not of 
themselves; and how keen were their joys, if they 
only passed tlirough each other, or througli the 
little l*hoebe. 

The Signora told me, one day, a good deal aliout 
their lives up to this period. It bt»gan by my ask- 
ing her whether Miss Pole^s story of the twin 
brothers was tnie; it sounded so wonderful a like- 
ness, that I should liave liad my doubts, if Miss 
Pole had not been unmarried. But the Signora, 
or (as we found out she preferred to be called) 
Mrs. Hrown, said it was quite tnie; that her 
brother-in-law was by many tiiken for her husl>and, 
which was of great assistance to them in their pro- 
fession; **th(mgh, " she ('ontinued, **how people 
can mistake Thomas for the real Signor Hrunoni, 
I can't conceive; but he says they do; so 1 8upjK)se I 
nnist Ixdieve him. Not but what he is a very good 
man; I am sure 1 don't know how we should have 
ixiid our bill at the Kising Sun but for the money 
he sends; but people must know very little about 
art, if they can take him for my huslmnd. Why, 
miss, in the ball trick, where my husl^and spn^ails 
his fingers wide, and throws out his little finger 
with quite an air and a grace, Thomas just clumps 
up his hand like a fist, and might have ever so 
many balls hi<hlen in it. Besides, h«» has never 
U»en in In<lia, and knows nothing of tlie j»roper sit 
of a turban. 
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" Have you been in India ? " said I, rather aston- 
ished. 

"OU, yps! many a year, ma'am. Sam was a ser- 
geant ill ttie itlst; and when the regiment was 
ordered to India, I drew a lot t« go, and I was more 
thankful tlian I can tell; for it seemed as if it 
wonld only be a slow death to me to i>art from my 
husband. But, indeed, ma'am, if I had knon-n 
all, I don't know whether I would not rather liave 
died there aud then, than gone through what I have 
done since. To be sure, I've been able to eomfort 
Sam, and to be with him ; but, ma'am, I've lost six 
children," said she, looking uii at ]iie with those 
sti-ange eyes, that I've never noticed Imt in mothers 
of dead children — w ith a kind of wild look in them, 
as if seeking for what they never mure mi>;lit find. 
"Yes! Six ehildn-n died off, like little buds 
nipped untimely, in that cruel India. 1 thought 
as each died, I never einihl — 1 never would — 
love a ehil.l again ; and wlien the nr\t came, it had 
not only its own h-ve. but tlie .h^epcr love that 
came from the thonfjhts of its little dead bi-others 
and sisters. And when Vho'lni was coming, I said 
to my husltand, ' S.im, when tlie eliihl is ktrn, and 
I am stning. T shall h'ave you ; it will cut my heart 
cruel; but if this biiby dies too, I shall go mad; the 
madiu.>ss is in me now: Imt if you h't me go down to 
Calcutta, carrying my kiby .■.t.-i> by steji, it will 
maylie work itsidf otf; nnd 1 will save, and I will 
hoard, and I will beg, — and I will die, to get a 
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liusHi^re liiiiut> to Kii^'lariil. wlu-n- our batiy iiiuy 
liw! ' UihI I)]<-ss hiiii! I»> suiil I iiii<;ht t,ii; iiml lie 
saved up bin i>ay. ami I suvii) rvvrj- {titxt* I cuulil 
p't f(ir tvuiiliiiih' or any way; and wlii-n I'liU'lie 
canif, anil I t^n-w stroll); a)ptiii, I s4-t otT. It was 
very Iimely; tliroiigli tlic tlii<-k fon-sts. dark UKiiin 
willi tlifir Wavy tnt-M — aloiip by tlw- river's aide 
— (but I bad iN-eii bnniKbt uji near tbe Avon in 
^^'a^wieks}li^e, so tbut tlowint; iioiMe Konnded like 
bmne) — fniin Htiition tti stiitioii, fnim liidiuii village 
t*) villagp, I went alimn caminjj my eliild. I bad 
wen one of tbe ytHeir'H ladieH witb a littk- {lii-ture, 
ma'am — done liy a ('atbolie fori-itiner, ma'am — of 
llie Virniu and tin- lilllf Saviour, nia'um. Slie liad 
him on ber am. and l.er form wii.s softlv r-urle.1 
nmn'l him, an.) tbeir .ti.'.-kH toueb.fl. Well, when 
I went t^i liid ^'iKHl-liy to this bidy, for wliom I bad 
wiixbed. Hbe eririt Hailly; for she, Uh,, ha<l b>st ber 
rliildn-n, luit xlie liwl not another to save, like me; 
iiiid 1 vriis l-dil enou^li to ask b<-r. would she Kive 

iLie Uuit jiriiit? And si rie<l tbe mon-, and siiid 

her <'liildr('U wen- with tliat lillb' blessed Jesii.s; 

aixl tpive it and l<'hl me »]i.' ba<l hvard it liiul 

iK-en (Minted on tbe t-itti>iii of a 'ask. wbiih ii];ule 
it hnve that round sIiaiH'. And wlien my Unly wus 
very weary, and my bi-art si.k — (lor tb.r.' wen- 
tinu'H wli.-n I misdoubt.-d if I .-oiibl i-vi-r r.-aili mv 
bonie. an.l th.-r<- wen- times w1i.-t> I th.Mi-1,1 of my 

busknul: ami one li ivh.-n I tli<>u-l.t my iKiby 

wau dying; — I tiHik out lliat {•ietuie and b)ok<jd at 
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it, till I oould have thought the mother spoke to 
me, uiid t-uiiifortvil me. And the natives were very 
kiuil. We could not uoderstuud one another; but 
they saw my baby on my breast, and they came out 
to ni«, and brought me rk« and milk, and some- 
times llowera — 1 have got some of the flowers 
dried. Then, the next morning, I was so tired! 
and they wantwl me to stay with them — I could 
tell that — and tried to frighten me £rom going into 
the deep woods, which, indeed, looked very strange 
and dark; but it seemed to ine as if Death was fol- 
lowing me to take my baby away from me; and as 
if I must go on, and on — and 1 tlioiif^ht how God 
had r,ired for mutliers ever since the world was 
made, and would wire for me; so 1 bade tliem goo<l- 
by. and .tet off afiTsli. And imce when my baby 
was ill, and Ixtth she and I needed ri-At. lie led me 
to a place where [ found a kind Kngliiihman lived, 
right in the miilst of the natives." 

■ And you r.-;uht>d Caleuttji safely iit last ? " 
■■Wrt! saffly. ("h! when'I knew I h:ul only two 
days' journey more Ix-fore nte, I could not help it, 
ma'am — it niijjht Iw idolatry, I cannot tell — but 
I was near one of the native temples, and I went 
in it with my baby to thank (lod for Ids great 
men-y; for it wemed to me that where others had 
prayed before to their Gnd. in their joy or in their 
agony, vraa of itself a sacred j.lare. And I got as 
servinit to an invalid lady, who grew quite fond 
of my iKiljy aboard -ship ; and, in two years' time, 
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Sam earned his discharge, and came home to me, 
and to our ehihl. Then he had to lix on a trade; 
but he knew of none; and, once, once uiK)n a time, 
he htwl learnt some tricks from an Indian juggler, 
so he set up conjuring, and it answered so well that 
he took Thonuis to lielp him — as his man, you 
know, not as another conjurer, though Thomius 
has set it up now on his own hook. Hut it has 
lieen a great help to us that likeness l)etween the 
twins, and made a good many tric'ks go off well 
tliat they made up together. And Thomas is a 
goo<l brother, only he has not the tine carriage of 
mv liusband, so that 1 can't think how he cun l)e 
Uiken for Signor BninQui himself, as he says he 

IS. 

** Poor little Phcpl)e! " said I, my thoughts going 
l)ack to the Ixiby she curried all those hundred 
miles. 

"Ah! you may say so! I never thouglit I 
should have reared her, though, when she fell 
ill at Chunderakiddad; but that g<M><l, kind Ag:i 
tienkyns took us in, which I Ixdieve was the very 
saving of her." 

".lenkyns! " said T. 

"Yes! Jenkyns. I shall think all ]K»ople of 
that name are kind; for here is that nice ohl 
lady who comes every day to take IMnelje a 
walk ! " 

But an idea ha<l flash(»d through my h«'ad: <*onld 
the Aga Jenkyns Im? the lost Peter ? True, he was 
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reported by many to be dead. But equally true, 
some had said that lie had arrived at the dignity of 
Great Lama of Thibet. Miss Matty thought he 
was alive. I would make further inquiry. 






CHAPTER Xll. 

"AS tlio "iKKir lVtfr"of Cranfonl tlio Apt 
Jfiikyiis (.f ClminLTalwiMiul, «ir wiis I.*- 
iKit? As siuiH'lKxly says, tliiit wiis the 
(liiostioii. 

In my own himif. whcui'ver )><H)i)le haiJ 
nottiingclsi'tiMlii, tlii'yliliUHodmt'forwantofiHiwrt^ 
ti<jii. IniliHi-rution wiLs my lm<;lH'ur fault. Kvi'ryluMjy 
lias ii liiiKlii'ar fault; a sort of stauiliu^ cliiirai-tiTiM- 
tio — a pifee tie risixtniKV for tln'ir frifuils to cut 
at; ami in k<'>"'I~'>1 tiu-y cut iiiid vmnv aKaiu. [ 
was tircfluf tit-iiig c-alli-il iiiili>uTt't>t ami imaiitiuits; 
and I <k>t4>nninf<l for ou.f to prove nivs'-ll' a m<H)i-t 
of prudi-DOe ami wisiloni, 1 wonlil imt cvi-u tiJut 
my susjiicion.s re«iM'i-tiMK III'- A^ii- 1 "imlil rollcct 
<-vi.l.'m-.' iiml .arry it horn.- t^j lay U-toiv my fatli.'r. 
as tlie family fri^ml of tin' two ,Mi«s .r.-iikyiis.-w. 

In my s.-ar.-Ii aft.r fu.-ts. 1 wa.-. ..fl.i, i.-iiiiii<l<>.l 
of a <l<-s.'ri|>ti»ii mv fatli<-r Iia<l .>t ^-iw'n of a 
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Ladies' Committee that he liatl had to preside over. 
He said he could uot help thinking of a passage in 
Dickens, which spoke of a chorus in which every 
man took the tune lie knew best, and sang it to his 
own satisfaction. 80, at this charitable couimittee, 
everj' lady took the subject up[>ermost in her mind, 
and talked almut it to her own great contentment, 
but not much to the advancement of the subject 
they had met to <liscuss. But even that committee 
could liave been nothing to the Cranford ladies 
when I attenipti>d to gain some clear and definite 
information as to poor I'eter's height, appearance, 
and when and where he was seen and heard of last. 
For instiince, I remember askiuj; Miss Pole — (and 
I thoiiglit the question was very op|K>rtune. for I put 
it when I met her at a call at Jfrs. FoiTcster's, and 
both the ladies had known Peter, and 1 imagined 
that they might refresh each otlier's memories) — I 
asked Xliss Pole what was the veiy hist thing they 
bad ever beard about him; and then she named the 
absurd rejxirt to which I have allmled, aliout bis 
having been elected Great Lama of Tliiliet; and 
tliis was a signal for each lady to go off on her 
separate idea. Mrs. Korrester's start was made on 
the veiled prophet in L;illa R 00k li — whether I 
thought he was nn-aut f<ir the Great Lama, though 
Pet*T was Jiot so u-jly. indeed rather liandsome if 
he had not been freckled. I was thankful to see 
her double uiMin Teter; but. in a moment, the delu- 
sive ladvwns off uiion liowlamls' Kahdor, and the 
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merits of eosmptic^s and hair oils in general, and 
holding forth so fluently that I turned to listen to 
Miss Pole, who (through the llamas, the l)easts of 
burden) liad got to Peruvian l)onds, and the share 
market, and her jK)or opinion of joint-8t<K*k banks 
in general, and of that one in particular in which 
Miss Matty's money wius invested. In vain I put 
in ** When was it — in what year was it that you 
heard that Mr. Peter wius the Great Lama ?^' They 
only joined issue to disj)ute whether llamas were 
carnivorous animals or not; in which dispute they 
were not quite on fair grounds, as Mrs. Forrester 
(after they had grown warm and c(K)1 again) 
a<-knowledged that she always confused carnivo- 
rous and graminivorous t^>gcther, just as she did 
horizontiil and |H«r|)endicular; but then she ajK»lo- 
gized for it very |>rettily, by saying that in her day 
the only use peoph* made of four-syllabled wonls 
was to teach how they shcmhl be sj)elt. 

The only fact I gained from this conversation 
wjis that certainlv IN»ter had last lx*en heanl of in 
India, "or that neighbourh(Kxl; " and that this 
scanty intelligence of his wherealM)uts hail reached 
Tranfonl in the year when Miss Pole had lK)ught 
her Indian muslin gown long since worn out (we 
washed it and mended it, and traced its decline and 
fall into a window-blind, U^forc we I'ouhl go on); 
and in a year when AVombwidl <*ame to Tninford, 
l)ecause Miss Matty had wante«l t^) sec an elephant 
in order that she might the U»tti*r imagine FVtt»r 
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riding on one; and had seen a Itoa-constrtctor too, 
which was more than she wished to imagine Id her 
fancy-pictures of I'eter's locality; — and in a year 
when Miss Jenkyns had learnt some piece of poetry 
off by heart, and used to say, at alt the Cranford 
parties, how Peter was "8ur\'eying mankind from 
China to Peru " which everj'boily had thought verj' 
grand, and rather appropriate, because India was 
between China and Peru, if you t*»ok care to turn 
the globe to the left inste.-id of the right. 

I suppose, all these intiuiries of mine, and the 
Consequent curiosity excited in the minds of iny 
friends, niiwU' us blind and deaf to what was going 
on around iis. It si'diied to me us if the sun rose 
and slione, and as if the rain rained on t-ranford. 
just as usuiil, and 1 did not notice any sign of the 
times that could 1m' i-<iusidcr<Hl as a prognostic of 
any unionuiiou event; and. to the Ix'st of my belief, 
not only Miss .Matty and Mrs. I'oni'ster, but even 
Miss i'oh- herself. wli«m ».- hioke.l u]xm as a kind 
of proiihetess. fnwx the kuai-k she had of foresee- 
ing things Ix'frire they came ti) jias.s — altliongli slie 
did not like to disturb her fiicnds by telling them 
her foreknowledge — even :Miss T'ole herself was 
breathless with astoiiisbni.-nt when slie eame to tell 
ufl id' the astoundins; jneee of news. ]!ut I must 
recover luyself; tlie i-i>nteuii']:itiiiu of it. even iit 
this distance of tiiii.', has taken away my bivath 
and my gramuiar, and unless 1 sululuc my emotion, 
my siK'Hing will go loo. 
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We were sitting — Miss Matt}- and I — much as 
usual; slic in tlie blue chintz easycliair, witli her 
Isick to the light, ami licr knitting in her hand — I 
n-ading aloud tht' 67. Jamen's Chronicle. A few 
niiiiiit<>s more, and we should hav<' gone to make 
the little alteratitms in dress usual before tilling 
time (twelve o'clot-k) in Cranford. I rcraerober the 
seene and the date well. 
Vi% had been talking of 
the Signor's raiiid re- 
eiivery since the wanner 
wiatlier hiu) set in, and 
]iraisii)K Mr, Iloggiiis's 
skill and lamenting' his 
want of refinement and 
manner — fit seems a euri- 
iius (coincidence that this 
slMuild have Ijeen iiur snl>- 
ji-et. hut so it wiis) — when 
it kniK'k wa.H heanl; ii 
culler's knock — three dis- 
tinct taps — and we won* 
Hying (that is Ut say, Miss 

Matty eouhl not walk very fast having liail a toueU 
of rheumatism) to our ro«mis, to change cap and 
ndlars, when Miss I'oh' arrested us hy calling out 
as she came up the stairs, "llon't go — I can't wait 
— it is not twelve. 1 know — hut never mind your 
dress — 1 must s|H'ak tj) yon." We did our best to 
look as if it was nut we who had made the hurried 
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morement, the sound of which she had heard; for, 
of course, we did not like to have it supposed that 
we liad any old clothes that it was convenient to 
wear out in the "sanctuary of home," ae Miss Jen- 
kyns once prettily called the back parlour, where 
she was tying up preserves. So we threw our gen- 
tility with double force into our manners, and very 
genteel we were for two minutes while Miss Pole 
recovered breath and excited our curiosity strongly 
by lifting up her hands in amazement, and briog- 
ing them down in silence, as if what she had to say 
was too big for words, and could only be expressed 
by pantomime, 

"What do you think, Miss Matty? What do 
you think? Lady Gh-nmire is to marry — is to 
be married, 1 mean — Lady Gleniiiire — Mr, Hog- 
gins — Mr. Hoggins is going to marry Lady Glen- 
mire!" 

" Marrj- ! " said we. " JIarn- ! Madness ! " 

"Marry!" said Miss Pole, with the decision that 
belonged to her character. '■ I said marry! as you 
do; and I also said, ' What a fool my lady is going 
to make of herself! ' I could have said ' Madness! ' 
but I controlled myself, for it was in a public shop 
that 1 heard of it. Where feminine delicacy is 
gone to, I don't know I You and I, Miss Matty, 
would have \icen ashamed to have known that our 
marriage was s]>oken of in a grocer's shop, in the 
hearing of shopmen! " 

"But," said Miss Mattj-, sighing as one recover- 
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ing from a blow, " perhaps it is not true. Perhaps 
we are doing her injustice." 

**No," said Miss Pole, "I have taken care to 
ascertain that. 1 went straight to Mrs. Fitz-Adam, 
to l)orrow a cookery book which I knew she had; 
and I introduced my congnitulations A propoa of the 
difficulty gentlemen must 
have in housekeeping; and 
Mrs. Fitz-Adam bridled up, 
and said that she believed 
it was true, though how and 
where I could liJive heard 
it she did not know. She 
said her brother and T^iuly 
Glenmire had come to an 
understanding at last. 
* Understanding! ' such a 
coarse wonll Put my lady 
will have to come down to 
many a want of refinement. I have reason to 
believe Mr. Hoggins sups on bread -and-cheese and 
beer every night." 

" Marry ! " said Miss Mjitty onc^e agJiin. ** Well ! 
I never tlumght of it. Two "jK^ople that we know 
going to Ih» married. It's coming very near! " 

" Sf) near that my heart stop|M*d lM»ating, when I 
heard of it, while you might have counted twelve," 
said Miss INde. 

"One do«»s not know whose turn mav <*ome next. 
Here, inCranford, |KX>r Lady (Jlenmin* might liave 
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thought herself safe," said Miss Matty, with a 
gentle pity in her tones. 

" Bah ! " said Miss Pole, with a toss of her bead. 
" Don't you remember poor dear Captain Brown's 
song ' Tibbie Fowler,' and the line — 




"That was because ' Tibbie Fowler ' waa rich, I 
think." 

"Well! there is a kinil of attraction alxiut Ijwly 
(ilenmire that I, for one, sliovihl l)o ashamed to 
have." 

I put in my wotiilor. "lint how can she have 
fancied Jlr. Hufjgiiis? I am not surprised that 
Mr. Hoggins has liked her. " 
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"<'h! I don't know. Mr. Hogging is rich, and 
very pleasant- looking," said Miss Matty, "ami 
very [;o<m I -tempered and kind-hearted." 

" She has marrietl for an eNtahlitthment, that's it. 
I suppose she takes the surgery witli it, " said Miss 
I'ole, with a little dry laugh at her own joke. Hut, 
like many )>eople who think tUey have m»le a 
severe and sarcastic Hpewh, which yet is clever of 
its kind, she began to relax in her grimness from 
the moment when she UKule this allusion to the 
surgery; and we turned U) si)eeulate on the way in 
which Mrs, Janiiesou would receive the news. The 
]>eTHon whom she hud left in charge of her house 
to keep off followers from her maids, to set up a 
follower of lier own! And that follower a man 
whom Mrs. •lamit-Kun had tabooed as vulgiir, and 
ina<biiissihle to Craiiford society; not merely on 
account of his name, but because of his voice, his 
eomph'xiun, his t)oots, smelling of the stable, and 
himtu'lf, smtdling of drugs. Had he ever lieen to 
see Uidy (ilenmire at Mrs. Jamieson's? Chloride 
of lime would nut purify the house in itM owner's 
estimation if he hail. Or liatl their interviews Iieen 
ronlined to the oceasionul meetings in the ehanilxT 
of the poor sick conjurer, to whom, with all our 
sense of the miaailiiiHce, we could not help allow- 
ing that they had both been exceedingly kind? 
Anil now it turned out that a servant of .\frs. 
Jamieimn's hail Ix-en ill, and Mr. Hoggins had 
been attending her fur some weeks. !k) the wolf 
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had got into the fold, and now he was canying off 
the shepherdess, ^^'hat would Mrs. Jamieson say? 
We looked into the darkness of futurity as a child 
gazes after a rocket up in the cloudy sky, full of 
wondering expectation of the rattle, the dischai^, 
and the brilliant shower of sparks and light. Then 
we brought ourselves down to earth and the present 
time, by questioning eacli other (being all equally 
ignorant, and all equally without the slightest data 
to build any conclusions upon) as to when it would 
take place ? Where ? How much a year Mr. Hog- 
gins had ? \Vhether she would drop her title ? 
And how Martha and tlie otlier correct servants in 
Orauford would ever be brought to announce a 
married couple as Liuly (ilcniulre and Mr. Hog- 
gins ? Hut would they be visititl? Would Jfrs, 
Jamieson let ua ? Or must we clioose between the 
Honoumble AI is. Jamieson and tlie degraded Lady 
(lienmirt'? We all liked I>a>ly Glcnmire the best. 
She was bright, and kind, and sociable, and agree- 
able; and Mrs. Jamieson was dull, and inert, and 
[mmiHtus, and tiresome. Hut we had acknowledged 
the sway of tlie latter so long, that it seemed like 
a kind of disloyalty now eveu to meditate disobedi- 
ence to the prohibition we anticipated. 

Mrs. Forrester surprised us in our darned caps 
and patched collars; and we forgot all about them 
in our eagerness to see how she would hear the 
information, which we honourably left to Miss 
I'ole to impart, although, if we had been inclined 
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to take unfair advcOiitage, we might have rushed 
in ourselves, for she had a most out-of-jdace tit 
of coughing for five minutes after Mrs. Forrester 
entered the room. I shall never forget the implor- 
ing expression of her eyes, as she looked at us over 
her |KK'ket-handkerchief. They said, as plain as 
words could sj)eak, "Don't let nature deprive me 
of the treasure which is mine, although for a time 
I cAn make no use of it." And we did not. 

Mrs. Forrester's surprise was equal to ours; and 
her sense of injury rather greater, lK»cause she had 
to feel for her Order, and saw more fully than we 
could do how such conduct brought stiiins on the 
aristocracy. 

When she and Miss Pole left us we endeavoured 
to subside into calmness; but Miss Matty was 
really upset by the intelligence she had heard. 
She reckoned it up, and it wiis more than fift<»en 
years since she had heard of any of her acquain- 
tance going to be married, with the one exception 
of Mi.ss Jessie Brown; and, as she said, it gave her 
quite a shock, and made her feel as if she couhl not 
think what would haj)j>en next. 

I dcm't know whether it is a fancT of mine, or a 
real fact, but I have noticed that, just ni'U'V the 
announcement of an engjigement in any set, the 
unmarried ladies in that set tlutt*»r out in an 
unusual gaiety and newness of dress, as nnu^h as 
to say, in a tarit and uncoust'ious iiiainu*r, **\Vc 
also are spinsters.'' Miss Matty and Miss l*ole 
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talked and thoiight more about bonnets, gowns, 
caps, and sliawls, during the fortnight that suc- 
ceeded this call, than 1 had known them do fur 
years before. But it might be the spring weather, 
for it was a warm and pleasant March; and meri 
noes and beavers, and woollen materials of all sorts, 
were but ungracious R'tt-ptaclea of the bright sun'a 
glancing rays. It had not been Lady Glenmire's 
dress that had won Mr. Hoggins's heart, for she 
went about on her errands of kindness more shabby 
than ever. Although in the hurried glimpses 1 
caught of her at church or elsewhere she appeared 
rather to shun meeting any of her friends, her face 
seemed to have almost something of the flush of 
youth in it; her lips lookfd redder and more 
trembling full than in tlieir old compressed state, 
and her eyes dwelt on things with a lingering 
light, as if she was learning to love (.'ranford and 
its belongings. Mr. Hoggins looked broad and 
radiant, and creaked up the middle aisle at church 
in a bran-new pair of top-lxKits — an audible, as 
well as visible sign of his purposed change of 
state; for tlie tradition went, that the boots he had 
worn till now were the identical jiair in which he 
first set out on his rounds in Oranfonl twenty-five 
years ago; only they had lieen new-pieced, high 
and low, top and bottom, heel and sole, black 
leather and brown leather, more times than any one 
could tell. 

None of the la<lies in Cranford chose to sanction 
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the marriage by (joiigratiilating either of the par- 
ties. We wished to ignore the whohi affair until 
our liege laily, Mrs. Jamieson, returned. Till 
she came biU'k to give us our cue, we felt that it 
would l)e iKitter to consider the engagement in the 
same light as the Queen of Spain's legs — facts 
which certainly existed, but the less said alxjut the 
lH»ttt»r. This restraint \\\\o\\ our tongues — for you 
see if we did not sfH^ak about it to any of the par- 
ties c(mcerne<l, how could we get answers to the 
(questions that we longed to ask? — was beginning 
to U^ irksome, and our idea of the dignity of silence 
wius |Kiling lK»foit» our curiosity, when another direc- 
tion wiis given to our thoughts, by an announce- 
ment on' the part of the principal shopkeei)er of 
Cninford, who ranged the tni(h»s from gro(x»r and 
cheesemonger to man-milliner, as (K^casion re- 
<piired, that the Spring Fiushicms were arrived, 
and would Ih» exhibitiMl on the following Tuesday, 
at his r(H)ms in High-street. Now Miss Matty had 
Immmi only waiting for this l)efore buying herself a 
new silk gown. I hiul ofTen*d, it is true, to send 
to Drumble for |»attern.s, but she had n»ject4Hi my 
])roiM)sal, gi*ntly implying that she had not forgot- 
ten her dis;ip]H)intment alx>ut the sea-green turlian. 
I was thankful that 1 was on the spot now, to 
count<»ract the dazzling fascination of any yellow 
or scarlet silk. 

I nnist say a word or two here alK)ut mvself. 1 
have spok<*n of my fath«?r*s old iriendship for the 
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Jenkyns family; indeed, I am not snre if there 
was not some distant relationsMp. He had will- 
ingly allowed me to remain all the winter at Cran- 
ford, in consideration of a letter which Miss Matty 
had written to him about the time of the panic, in 
which I suspect she had ex^gerated my powers 
and my bravery as a defender of the house. But, 
now that the days were longer and more cheerful, 
he was beginning to urge the necessity of my re- 
turn; and I only delayed in a sort of odd forlorn 
hope that if I could obtain any clear information, 
I might make the account given by the Signora of 
the Aga Jenkyns tally with that of "poor Peter," 
his appearance and disappearance, which I had 
winnowe<l out of the conversation of Miss Pole and 
Mrs. Forrester. 






CHAPTER XIII. 

5 HE very TiU'wlay morning on which 
Mr. 'lnhnKon vm goiii^ Ui uhow tlie 
hiiiiiH, thi^ jMiHt-woniaii bruii^ht 
II li-tb-rs to the Iiuum-. i wiy the 
[tout- wo man, liiit I Hhoiihl gay tlie 
{MiHtmaii'a wift;. Ho Wiis a laiat- 
shot-tiiukor, a very I'h'aii, lionpHt iiiati, 
much reapectf^i in the tow^^; but he nfver Immjilit 
tht> letters nniml ex<t'{it on unuKiia) nceiutiotiH, mucIi 
as ('hristmiia Day, or G<kx1 Fnilay; and on thost> 
iLiyit the k-ttem, uliich slioiilil havt> U-cn d<>liven><l 
at eight in tlie morning, did not make tlndr a|i- 
{leaninco until two or three iu the aftcrntKin; for 
every one liked [Mxir Thomas, and )?ive him a 
welcome on these festive oceiisious. He used to 
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Bay, " He was welly stawed wi' eating, for there 
were tliree or four houses where nowt would serve 
'em but he must share in their breakfastj" and by 
the time he had done his last breakfast, he came to 
some other friend who was beginning dinner; but 
come what might in the way of temptation, Tom 
was always sober, civil, and smiling; and, as Miss 
Jeukyns used to say, it was a lesson in patience, 
that she doubted not would call out that precioiis 
quality in some minds, where, but for Thomas, it 
might have Iain dormant and undiscovered. Pa- 
tience was certainly very dormant in Miss Jen- 
kjTis's mind. She was always exi^cting letters, 
and always dnuuniing on the table till the ])Ost- 
woman had called or gone past. On Christmas 
Day and Good Friday she drummed from breakfast 
till church, from church-time till two o'clock — 
unless when tlie fire wanted stirring, wlien she in- 
variably kn(X?ked down the fire-irons, and scolded 
Afiss KIntty for it. Itut equally certain was the 
hearty wek'onie and the go<Hl dinner for Thomas; 
Itliss Jenkyns standing over him like a bold dra- 
goon, questioning him as to his children — what 
they were doing — what school they went to; up- 
braiding him if another was likely to make its 
ap]»earance, but sending even the little babies the 
shilling and the mtnce-jiie which was her gift to 
all the children, with lialf-a-erown in addition for 
both father and mother. Tlie jwst was not of 
half so much consequence to dear Miss Matty; but 
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not for the world would she have diminished 
Thomas's welcome and his dole, though I could 
see that she felt rather shy over the ceremony, 
which hail been regarded by Miss Jenkyns as a 
glorious oj)i)ortunity for giving advice and benefit- 
ing her fellow-creatures. Miss M.itty would steal 
the money all in a lump into his hand, as if she 
were ashamed of herself. Miss Jenkyns gave him 
eat^h individu.al coin separate, with a "There! 
that's for yourself; that's for Jenny," &c. Miss 
Matty would even l)eckon Martha out of the 
kit<*.hcn while he ate his f(M>d: and oiu^e, to my 
knowledge, winked at its rapid disappearance into 
a blue cotton iKKrket-handkerchief. Miss JtMikyns 
almost scolded him if he did not leave a clean 
j)late, however heai)ed it might have l)een, and 
gjive an injunction with every numthful. 

I liave wandered a long way from the two letters 
that awaited us on the breakfast-table that Tues- 
<iay morning. Mine was from my father. Miss 
Matty's was i)rinted. My father's wius just a 
man's letter; I mean it was very dull, and gave no 
information lH\v<Hid that he was well, that they 
ha<l hail a good deal of rain, that tnule was very 
stiignant, and there were many disjign»eable ru- 
mours afloat. He then aske<l me if I kni»w whether 
Miss Matty still retaimnl her shanks in the Town 
and County Itank, as then* were very unpleasant 
re]M)rts alxmt it; though nothing more than he hail 
always foreseen, and liad prophesied to Miss Jen- 
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kyns years ago, when she would invest their little 
property in it — the oiily unwise step that clever 
woman had ever taken, to his kiiowlei^ (the only 
time she ever act«d against his advice, I knew). 
However, if anything had gone wrong, of course I 
was not to think of leaving Miss Matty while I 
could be of any use, &c. 

"Who is your letter from, my dear? Mine is a 
verj' civil invitation, signed Edwin AVitson, asking 
me to attend an imi>ortant meeting of the share- 
holders of the Town and County Bank, to be lield 
in Dnimble, on Thursday the twenty-first. I am 
sure, it is verj- attentive of them to remember 

I did not like to liear of this " important meet- 
ing," for, though I did not know much about busi- 
ness, I feared it contirmed what my father said: 
however, I thought, ill news always came fast 
enough, so I resolved to say uotliing about my 
alarm, and merely told her that my &ther was 
well, and sent his kind i-eganls to her. She kept 
turning over and admiring her letter. At last she 

spokf , — 

"I remember their sending one to Deborah just 
like this; but that I did not wiiuder at, tor every- 
IkmIv knew she was so clear-heuded. I am afraid 
I could not help them niiu'li ; indeed, if they came 
to accounts, I shoulil be quite in the way, for I 
never do sums in my hea<l. Ueborali, I know, 
rather wished to go, and went so far as to order a 
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new lx)nnet for the occasion; but when the time 
C4ime she had a bad cohl; so they sent her a very 
iM)lit^» account of what thev htul done. Chosen a 
din»ctor. 1 think it was. Do you think they want 
me to help them to choose a director? I am sure 
1 shouhl choose vour father at once." 

•* Mv father has no shares in the bank," said I. 

*M>h, no! I remember. He objected very much 
to l>el)orah\s buyinj? any, I l)elieve. But she was 
c[uit<* the woman of business, and always judged 
for herself; and here, you see, they have paid 
ei^ht iM»r cent, all these years." 

It was a vt»rv uncomt"ort;ible subject to me, with 
my half knowle<l)^e; so I thcmght I would change 
the conversation, and I asked at what time she 
thought we had lK*tt^»r go and see the fashi<ms. 
"Well, my dear," she said, ** the thing is this; it 
is not etiquette to go till after twelve, but then, 
you sei\ all Cranford will be there, and one does 
nut like to Ih» too curious about dress and trim- 
mings and caps, with all the world l<H)king on. It 
is never gentt»el to l)e over euri<ms on these occa- 
sions. Deliorah had the knai'k of always hniking 
as if the latest fashion wjis nothing new to her; a 
manner she had caught from Liuly Arley, who did 
si»e all the new nuxles in London, vou know. So I 
thought we would ju.st sli]» down this morning, 
soon after breakfast; for I <lo want half a |K)und of 
t4»a; and then we could go up and examine the 
things at our leisure, and set* exiu'tly how my new 
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silk gown must be made; aod then, after twelve, 
we could go with our minds disengaged, aod free 
from thouglits of dress." 

We begiin to talk of Miss Matty's new silk gown. 
1 discovered that it would be really the first time 
in lier life that she had had to ehoose anything of 
consequence for herself; for Miss Jenkyns had 
always been the more decided character, whatever 
her taste might have been; and it is astonishing 
how such i^eople carry the world before them by 
the mere force of will. Miss Matty anticipated 
the sight of tlie glossy folds with as much delight 
as if tlie five sovereigns, set apart for the purchase, 
could buy all the silks in the shop; and (remem- 
bering my own loss of two hours in a toy-shop 
before I could t<'ll on what wonder to si>end a 
silver three-jience) I was very glad that we were 
going early, that dear Miss JIatty might have 
leisure for the delights of jierplexity. 

If a happy sea-given could be met with, the 
gown was to he sea-green; if not, she inclined to 
maize, and I to silver grey; ami we discnssed the 
reijuisite nuinix'r of breadths until we arrived at 
tlie shop-d<K>r. We were to buy the t*'a, select the 
silk, ;ind then clamber np the iron corksci-ew stairs 
that led into what wa-s once a loft, though now a 
fashion show-room. 

The yomifi men at Mr. Johnson's ]i;ul on their 
best looks, and their lM>st oravats, and pivoted 
themselves over the counter with surprising activ 
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ity. They wjinti'ii to sliow lis upRtairs at once; 

liiit oil till- [ii'iiii'i)ili- of business tirnt imd iiluusm-e 

iiltiTwai'ils, wi' staywl to imruliaNe tlie U'li. Here 

Miss Matty's absi-iici- of iiiiml iMtray.-il itself. If 

^lie was iiukIv aware that she hail bi-en ilritiking 

i^'reeii tea at any time, Khe always tliuught it her 

ihity to lie awake lialf 

thnmgli tlie iiiKht iii'ter- 

Wiir<l — (,1 liave known 

lier take it in igiionmee 

luiiny a tinx^ without 

sn. h effeets) — an.i eoii- 

seqii.-ntly fri-eeii tea was 

j.rohil.it.-.! 111.' house; vet. 

lo-<lay she herself aKke.1 

fori] hnoxioiiH artiele. 

iinih'rtlie inipression that 
sill- was talking alxmt the 
silk. However, the niis- 
tuke w:ls s(H.n reetifie.l: 
aii<l then the Hilks were 
iiin-olleil in ^mnI tnith. 
Ity this time the shop "' 

Wits pn-tty well lilleil. for it was Cranfonl market- 
day, ami many of the fanm-rs anil eoniilry [H-ople 
from t)ii> nei-;)ilHinrh(NHl roiinil eame in. sh'ekinf; 
down tlii-ir hair. :in<l ^hiwin^ shyly alHint from 
umh-r their eyeliils. as aiixions to take Ixiek sonn; 
notion of the uniisnal gaiety U' the mistress or 
the lasses at home, anil yet fi-elin|; that tliey 
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were out of place among the smart shopmen and 
gay shawls and summer prints. One honest- 
looking man, however, made his way up to the 
counter at which we stood, and boldly asked to 
look at a shawl or two. The other country folk 
confined themselves to the grocery side; but our 
neighbour was evidently too full of some kind in- 
tention towards mistress, wife, or daughter, to be 
shy; and it soon became a question with nle, 
whether he or Miss Matty would keep their shop- 
man the longest time. He thought each shawl 
more beautiful than the last; and, as for Miss 
Matty, she smiled and sighed over each fresh bale 
that was brought out; one colour set off another, 
and the heap together would, as she said, make 
even the rainbow look poor. 

"I am afraid," said she, hesitating, "whichever 
I choose 1 shall wish I had taken another. Look 
at this lovely crimson! it would be so warm in 
winter. But spring is coming on, you know. I 
wish I could have a gown for every season," said 
she, dropping her voice — as we all did in Cran- 
ford whenever we talked of anything we wished 
for but could not afford. "However," she con- 
tinued, in a louder and more cheerful tone, " it 
would give me a great deal of trouble to take care 
of them if I had them; so, I thiuk, I'll only take 
one. Hut which must it be, my dear ? " 

And now she hovered over a lilac with yellow 
spots, while I pulled out a quiet sage-green that 
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had fiuleii into insignificance under the more bril- 
liant coloum, but M'hich was nevertheless a good 
silk in its humble way. Our att«ution was called 
off to our neighbour. He had chosen a shawl of 
about thirty shillings' value; and his face looked 
broadly hajipy under the anticipation, no doubt, of 
thti pleasant surjtrise he uliouhl give to some Molly 
or Jenny at home; he had tugged a leathern purse 
out of his breeches -pocket, and had offered a five- 
pound note in i«iyuient for the shawl, and for 
some parcels which had been brought round to 
him fnim the grocery counter; and it wafl just at 
this )>uint that he attnictetl our notice. The shop- 
man was examining the note with a jmzzled, doubt, 
ful air: 

"Town and County Itank! I am not sure, sir, 
but 1 believe we have received a warning against 
not4'S issued by this bank only this murning. I 
will just step and ask Mr. Johnson, sir; but I'm 
afraitl I must trouble you for payment in cash, or 
in a note of a different Imnk." 

I never saw a man's <»>untenanee fall so sud- 
denly into dismay and bewilderment. It was 
almost piteous to see the rapid i^hange. 

"Dang it!" said he, striking his fist down on 
the table, as if to try wliieli was the harder, " the 
chap talks as if notes and gold wen- to \*^ had for 
the picking up." 

Miss Matty had fot^itten her silk ^nv^n in her 
interest for the man. I don't think she liiul taught 
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the name of the bank, and in my nervous coward- 
ice I was anxious that she should not; and so I 
began admiring the yellow -spotted lilac gown that 
I had been utterly condemning only a minute 
before. But it was of do use. 

" \Vliat bank was it ? I mean, what bauk did 
your note belong to? " 

"Town and County Bank," 

"Let me see it," said she quietly to the shop- 
man, gently taking it out of his hand, as he brought 
it back to return it to the farmer. 

Mr. Johnson was very sorry, bnt, from informa- 
tion he had received, the notes issued by that bank 
were little better than waste jiaper. 

"I don't understand it," said Miss Matty to me 
in a low voice. "Tliat is our bauk, is it not? — 
the Town and Oounty Hank ? " 

" Yes," said 1. "This lilac silk will just match 
the ribbons in your new cap, I believe," I con- 
tinued, holding up the folds so a.s to catch the 
light, and wishing tliat the man would make haste 
and be gone, and yet having a new wonder, that 
had only just sprung up, how far it was wise or 
right in me to allow Miss Matty to make this ex- 
pensive purchase, if the affairs of the bank were 
really so bad as the refusal of the note implied. 

But Miss Matty pnt on the soft, dignified manner 
peculiar to her, rai-ely used, and yet which became 
her so well, and laying her hand gently on mine, 
she said, — 
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"Never mind the silks for a few minutes, dear. 
1 don't understand you, sir," turning now to the 
shopman, who had been attending to the farmer. 
"Is this a forged note ? " 

*H)h, no, ma'am. It is a true note of its kind; 
but you see, ma'am, it is a joint-stock bank, and 
there are reports out that it is likely to break. 
Mr. Johnson is only doing his duty, ma'am, as I 
am sure Mr. Dobson knows." 

Hut Mr. Dobson could not respond to the appeal- 
ing bow by any answering smile. He was turning 
the note absently over in his fingers, looking 
gloomily enough at the {xarcel containing the 
lately chosen shawl. 

"It's hard upon a i)oor man," said he, "jvs earns 
every farthing with the sweat of his brow. How- 
ever, there's no help for it. You must tiike back 
ycmr shawl, my man; Lizzie must do on with her 
ch)ak for a while. And yon figs for the little ones 
— I promised them to 'em — I'll take them; but 
the 'Ikicco, and the other things " 

" I will give you five sovereigns for your not<», 
my good man," said Miss Matty. "I think thi'n* 
is some great mistake about it, for I am one of tin* 
shareholders, and I'm sure they would have UM 
me if things had not been going on riglit." 

The shopman whispered a word or two jmtohh 
the table to Miss Matty. She looked at )iim with 
a dubious air. 

"Perhaps bo," said she. "I5ut I don't pretend 





to uiiilPrst.inil Imsinpss; I only know that if it is 
truing to fiiil, ami if lioiu'st jifople are to lose their 
iiioui'v lH.'eaus« tlioy Iiavt" takfii our notes — I can't 
exiiliiin niysi'lf," said slic, suililenly becoming 
aware tliat she Iiad got into a lung sentence with 
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four people for andience — -only I woul«i rather 
exchange my gohl for the note, if you pltfa;se,*' 
tuniiug to the fanner, -and then you can take 
your wife the shawl. It is only going without my 
gown a few days longer, "* she c<^ntinue«L sfieak- 
ing to me. - Then, I have no doubt, everything 
will be cleared up.'^ 

'• But if it is cleare*! up the wr»ing way ? " said I. 

"Why! then it will only have been common 
honesty in me, as a shareholder, to have given this 
good man the money. I am quite clear aUjut it in 
my own mind; but, you know, I can never siieak 
(|uite as cromprehensibly as others c-an: — only you 
must give me your note, Mr. ]k>1jsou. if you plfa^e^ 
and go on with your purr:hases with these sove- 
reigns.** 

The man looked at her with silent gratitude — 
t(M> awkward to put his thanks int^i words; but lie 
hung back for a minute or two. fumbling with his 
note. 

" Fm loth to make another one hise iiistearl of 
me, if it is a loss; but, ycm s^c, five \K)\\i\i\A is a 
di^al of money to a man with a family; and, ilh you 
say, ten to one in a day or two the not** will Ur as 
good as gold again." 

**No hope of that, my fri^-nd," said the shoprn.in. 

"The more reas4>n why I should tik*? it,'* h.nd 
Miss Matty, quietly. She pu>h»'d h«-r ^tf\*r*y^u^ 
towards the man, who slowlv Iiiid his note do*A n in 
exchange. "Thank you. 1 will wait a day or 
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two before I imrctiase any ot these silks; perhaps 
you will tlieu have a greater clioice. My dear, will 
you come upstairs ? " 

We ius}H!ct«d tlic fashions with as minute and 
curious an interest as if the gown to be uiailc after 
them had been Iwught. I could not see tliat the 
little event in the shop below liad in the least 
damped Miss Matty's curiosity as to the make of 
sleeves, or the sit of skirts. She onee or twice 
exchanged congratulations with me on our private 
and leisurely view of the Iwunets and shawls; but 
I was, all the time, not so sure that our examina- 
tion was BO utterly ]iriviit«, for I eaught gUuips*-s 
of a figure dodging behind the cloaks and nianth-s; 
and, by a dextt'rous move, I came face to face with 
Miss I'ole, also in morning costume (the priiieii»al 
feature of which was Iut being without teeth, and 
wearing a veil to conceal the deficiency), come on 
the same errand as ourselves. Unt she quickly 
took her deiKirtiire, because, as she said, she had 
a batl lieadache, and did not feel herself up to con- 
versation. 

As we came down through the shop, the civil 
Mr. Johnson was awaiting us; he had been in- 
formed of the exchange of the note for gold, and 
with much good feeling and real kindness, but with 
a little want of tact, he wislied to condole with Miss 
Matty, and impress upon her the true state of the 
case. I could only hojie that he had heard an ex- 
aggerated rumour, for he said that her shares were 
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worse than iiothiiij^, and tliat the bank couhl not 
jKiy a shilling? in the jKjnnd. I was glad that Miss 
Matty seonied still a little ineredulons; but I 
eouhl not ttdl liow much of this was real or as- 
sumed, with that self-control which seemed habit- 
ual to hulies of Miss Matty's standing in ('ranford, 
who would have thought their dignity compromised 
by the slight<\st expression of suri)ri8e, dismay, or 
any similar feeling to an inferior in stiiticm, or in 
a ]mbli(! shop. Howevt»r, we walked home very 
sih'Utlv. 1 am ashanunl to sav, 1 believe I was 
rather vexe<l and annoyed at Miss Matty's conduct 
in taking the note to herself so decidedly. I ha<l 
so set my heart up(»n lier having a new silk gown, 
which she wanted sadly; in general she was so 
unch'cided anyl)ody might turn her round; in this 
case I had felt that it was no use attt»mpting it, 
but I wius not the less jnit out at the result. 

Sonudiow, aft^'r twelve o'clock, we both jieknowl- 
edged to a sated curiosity about the fashions, and 
to a certiiin fatigue of body (which was, in fact, 
depression of mind) that indis|K)sed us to go out 
again. lUit still we never 8iK)ke of the note; till, 
all at once, something i>08sessed me to ask Miss 
Matty if she would think it her duty to offer sove- 
reigns for all the notes of the Town and County 
Bank she met with ? I could have bitten mv 
tongue out the minuti^ I had said it. She looked 
up mther sadly, and as if I had thrown a n(»w i>er- 
plexity into her already distressed mind; and for 
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a minute or two she did not speak. Then she said 
— my own dear Miss Matty — without a shade of 
reproach in her voicje : 

" My dear! I never feel as if my mind was what 
people call very strong; and it's often hard enough 
work for me to settle what I ought to do witli the 
case right before me. I was very thankful to — I 
was very thankful, that I saw my duty this morn- 
ing, with the poor man standing by me; but it's 
rather a strain upon me to keep thinking and 
thinking what I should do if such and such a 
thing happened; and, I believe, I had rather wait 
and see what really does come ; and I don't doubt 
I shall be helped then, if I don't fidget myself, and 
get too anxious beforehand. You know, love, I'm 
not like Deborah- If Deborah had lived, I've no 
doubt she would have seen after them, before they 
had got themselves into this state." 

We had neither of us much appetite for dinner, 
though we tried to talk clieerfully about indifferent 
things. When we returned into tlie drawing-room, 
Miss !Matt\' unlocked her desk and began to look 
over her account-books. I was so penitent for 
what I had said in the morning, that I did not 
choose to take u[)on myself the presumption to 
suppose that I could assist her; I rather left her 
alone, as, with puzzlt^d brow, her eye followed her 
pen up and down the ruled page. By-and-by she 
shut the lK)ok, locked her dcvsk, and came and drew 
a chair to mine, where I sat in moody sorrow over 



till' fire, t Mbilt' mjr hiiniJ into tiers; siiu c;Iils[kn] 
it, but iltd luil MtH-uk II wunl. At liiat she said, 
witli furcixi uomi""!'" '■ ■"■•■■ " If that baiik 
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gam wron^ I shall loa«> one hunilr«Hl and forty* 
nioft pAuntlii tbirtevn »hillin|^ mul foiir{>rnc<? 
H-fvari [ Mhjtll only liavi^ tkiitvon {kjuikIh ii-yi'iir 
left." I MiUMfzed Uer li&nd hard atui ti);)it. I did 
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Qot know what to say. Presently (it was too dark 
to see her face) I felt her fingers work coDvulaiTely 
in my grasp; and I knew she was going to speak 
again. I beard the sobs in her voice as she said, 
"I hope it's not wrong — not wicked — but, oh! I 
am so glad poor Deborah is spared this. She could 
not have borne to come down in the world, — she 
had such a noble, lofty spirit." 

This was all she said about the sister who had 
insisted upon investing their little property in that 
unlucky bank. We were later in lighting the 
candle than usual that night, and until that l^ht 
shamed us into si>eaking, we sat together very 
silently and sadly. 

However, we took to our work after tea with a 
kind of forced cheerfulness (which soon became 
real as far as it went), bilking of tliat never-ending 
wonder. Lady Glenmire's engagement. Miss Matty 
was almost coming round to think it a good thing. 

" I don't mean to deny that men are troublesome 
in a house. I don't judge from my own experi- 
ence, for my farther was neatness itself, and wiped 
his shoes on coming in as carefully as any woman; 
but still a man has a sort of knowledge of what 
should be done in dlffioulties, that it is very 
pleasant to have one at hand readj- to lean upon. 
Now, LadyGlenmire, iiistejid of being tossed alxiut, 
and wondering where she is to settle, will be certain 
of a home among pleasant and kind j)eople, such as 
our good Miss I'ole and Mrs. Forrester. And Mr, 
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Hoggins is really a very personable man ; and as 
for his manners — why, if they are not very 
polished, I have known people with very good 
hearts, and very clever minds too, who were not 
what some people reckoned refined, but who were 
both true and tt^nder." 

She fell off into <a soft reverie about Mr. Hol- 
brook, and I did not interrupt her, I was so busy 
maturing a i)lan T had had in my mind for some 
days, but which tliis threatened failure of the bank 
had brought to a crisis. That night, after Miss 
Matty went to bed, 1 treacherously lighted the 
candle again, and sat down in the drawing-room to 
c(»iniK)se a letter to the Aga Jenkyns — a letter 
which shouhl affect him if he were Peter, and yet 
seem a mere statement of dry facts if he were a 
stranger. The church clock i)ealed out two l)efore 
I }iad done. 

The next morning news came, lK)th official and 
otherwise, that the Town and (bounty Bank had 
stopi)ed payment. Miss Matty was mined. 

She tried to si>eak cpiietly to me; but when she 
came to the actual fact that sht* would have but 
alxmt five shillings a week to live ujKm, she could 
not restrain a few tears. 

"I am not cr^'ing for myself, dear," said she, 
wij)ing them away; "I lM»lieve I am curving for the 
very silly thought of how my motlier wouhl grieve 
if she could know — she always cared for us so 
much more than for herself. Hut many a iKK)r 
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peiBon has less; and I am not very extrayagant, 
and, thank Ood, when the neck of mutton, and 
Martha's wages, and the rent are paid, I have not 
a fartbii^ owing. Poor Martha! I think she'll be 
sorry to leave me." 

Miss Matty smiled at me through her tears, and 
she would fain have had me see only the smile, not 
the tears. 





CHAPTER Xrv. 

T was an example to me, iind I fancy lb 
mi(;ht be tn many others, to sec how iinme- 
dintfly Jliss Matty set alxnit the retrt'iith- 
ut whiili sins knew to Iw rifiht under her 
altered cirfumst;ii II vs. While whe went down 
to S|M'nk t<» Martha, and lireak the intelli* 
genco U> her, I 8t<de out with my letter to 
the Aga Jenkyns, and went ta the Siyaor'a lodg- 
ings to ohtiiin the ex;iet atldress. I Ixnind the Sig- 
iiiira toseerecy; and, indeed, her niilitiiry luannera 
hail a def^ree of BhortueHS and reserve in them 
whieh made her always Bay as little a» j>nRiiible, ex- 
cept when under the prowsure of (ttrtmg excitement. 
Sr<)reover — (whieh made my w<Tet d<Hdity sure) — 
the Signor was now so far reeiivered aa to lie look- 
ing forward to tmvelling and conjuring agiiin in 
the s]>ace of a few days, when he, Iii^i wife, and 
little Phffibe would leave Criinfi.rd. Indeed, I 
found hiiu looking over a great bhu^k and red 
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placard, in which the Signor Bnmom's accom- 
plishments were set forth, and to which only the 
name of the town where he would next display 
them was wanting. He and his wife were so 
much absorbed in deciding where the red letters 
would come in with most effect (it might liave 
been the Rubric for that matter), that it was some 
time before I could get my question ashed privately, 
and not before I had given several decisions, the 
wisdom of which I ijuestioned afterwards with 
equal sincerity as soon as the Signor threw in liis 
doubts and reasons on the im]X)rtant subject. At 
last I got the address, S])elt by sound; and very 
queer it looked! 1 drop[»ed it in tlie jwst on my 
way home; and then for a minute I stood looking 
at the wooden pane with a gaping slit whicli 
divided me from the letter, Imt a moment ago in 
my hand. It was gone from me like life — never 
to be recalled. It would get tossed about on tiie 
sea, and stained with sea-waves jierhaps; and be 
carried among ]talm-trees, and scented with all 
tropical fragi'ance; — the little piece of |iaper, hut 
an liour ago so familiar and commonplace, had set 
out on its race to the strange wild countries beyond 
the Ganges! But J could not afford to lose miioh 
time on this s|>Pcnlation. I hastened Iiome. that 
Miss Matty might not miss me. Martha o)>ened 
the door to me, her face swollen with crying. As 
soon as slie saw me she Imret out afresh, and tak- 
ing hold of my arm slie pnlled jue in, and banged 
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the door to, in tiider to ask me if indeed it was all 
tnio tliiit Miss Malty had been saying. 

"I'll noviT k'iive her! No! I won't. I telled 
licr s<i. .iiid tiiiid 1 eixild not think how slie could 
liiLil ill litT lii'iirt to f;ivc me warning. 1 could not 
Ijiivc )iad the face to do it, if I'd been her. [ 
minht ha' l»eeii just sm (jchmI -for- nothing as Mrs, 
K it SI -.V dam's Hosy, who struck for wages after liv- 
ing; sf'vcu years and a half in one place. I said I 
was not tme ti) JJH) and serve Mammon at tliat rate; 
that 1 knew when I'd got a good missus, if she 
didn't know when she'd got a good servant " 

"liut, Mailha," said I, cutting in while she 
wiiH,n,,.r ,.,■.■». 

"Ihm't 'but Martha' me," she replied to my 
depreeahtry tone. 

"List.-n to rea.son " 

"I'll not list^-n to n'ason," she said, now in full 
)><)SMfssion of her voiw, which had been rather 
choked with sobbing. " Keiwon always means 
what some one else has got to say. Now I think 
wliat I've got Ut say is giMMl enough reas<m. Itut, 
reason or not, I'll say it, and I'll sti<'k to it. I'vv 
moniy in the Savings Itnnk, and I've a good st<K'k 
• if I'liithen, and I'm not going to leave Miss Mattv. 
No! not if she gives me warning every hour in the 
day!" 

She ]mt her anns akimlm, as much as to say she 
d<-ti*-<l mc; and, indeed, I could har.lly t.-ll \^„v to 
begin to remonstrate! with her. so much did I fetd 
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that Miss Matty, in her increasing infirmity, needed 
the attendance of this kind and JaitMul woman. 

"Well! " said I at last 

" I'm thankful you begin with ' well! ' If you'd 
ha' begun with ' but, ' as you did afore, I'd not ha' 
listened to you. Now you may go on." 

" I know you would be a great loss to Miss 
Matty, Martha — " 

''1 telled her so. A loss she'd never cease to be 
sorry for," broke in Martha, triumphantly. 

"Still, she will have so little — so very little — 
to live upon, that I don't soe just now how she 
could find you foot! — she will even be pressed for 
her own. 1 ti-11 you tliis, Martha, because I feel 
you aie like a friend to dear Miss Matty — but 
you know she might not like to have it spoken 

Apparently this was even a bLicker view of the 
subject than Miss Matty had presented to her; for 
ilartha just siit down on the first chair that came 
to hand, and cried out loud — (we had been stand- 
ing in the kitchen). 

At last she put her ajiron down, and looking me 
earnestly in the face, asked, " \Vas that the reason 
Miss Matty wouldn't order a pudding to-day ? She 
said she liad no great fancy for sweet things, and 
you and she would just have a mutton-chop. But 
I'll be up to her. Never you tell, but I'll make 
her a pudding, and a pudding she'll like, too, and 
111 pay for it myself j so mind you see she eats it. 
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Many a one has been comforted in their sorrow by 
Befiug a g<HiiI dish conio u[K>n the tiible." 

I was rather glad tiiat ^lartha's energy had 
taken the immediate and i>metieal direction of 
juidding-makiiig, for it staved ofE tlie ([uarrelsome 
discussion as to whether stm sUouhl or should not 
h-ave Miss Matty's lu-rviee. She began to tie on a 
eh-an aiinin, and other- 
wise ])reiiare herself for 
giiing to the Bho[i for the 
butter, eggs, and what 
else Blie might re<iuire; 
she would not uho a 
8er:ip of the artielea al- 
n-ady in the hims*; fur 
heri'ookerj-, but went tiiai 
private store of mfiney w 
what tihc wanted. 

1 found Miss Matty verj' quiet, and not a little 
sad; but hy-and-hy she tried to smile for my sake. 
It was setlli'd that I was towritt^ to my father, and 
iLsk liim to eonie over and hold a eonsultation ; iuid 
as s<Miii as thix lett^-r was deH]Kit<-hed we iM-gim ti> 
tJilk over future plans. Miss Matty's idea wiis b> 
tiike a singh^ room, and rebiiii as mneh of her fur- 
niture fi« would 1n' mvessiiry to lit U|i this, ami sell 
the r>'st; and there bi ipiit'tly exist n|H>n what 
would n-main afti-r {layin); tin- rent. For my imrt, 
I w:i« more ambitions and less eoutented. I 
thought of all things by which a woman, |iast 



n old t<"a]H»t in whieh her 
s deiiosit4'il, and took out 
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middle age, and with the education common to 
ladies fifty years t^o, could earn or add to a IIt- 
ii^, without materially losing caste; but at length 
I put even this last clause on one side, and won- 
dered what in the world Miss Matty could do. 

Teaching was, of course, the first thing that sug- 
gested itself. If Miss Matty could teach children 
anything, it would throw her among the little 
elves in whom her soul delighted. I lan over her 
accomplishments. Once upon a time I had heard 
her say she cuuld play " Ah ! vous dirai-je,maman ? " 
on the piano; but that was long, long ago; that 
faint shadow of ntusical a<^uii-ement had died out 
years before, She had also once been able to trace 
out (tatterns verj- nicely for miisliu embroider}', by 
dint of jilwing a piece of silver-jiaper over the 
design t^> be co]>ied, and liolding both against the 
window- 1 Kinc, wliile she marked tlie scallop and 
eyelet- b tile 8. Hut that was her nearest approach 
to the accomplishment of drawing, and I did not 
think it would go very far. Then £^ain, as to the 
branches of a solid Englisli education — fancy-work 
and tlie use of the glolios — such as the mistress of 
the Lailies' Seminar}-, to which all the tradesi)eo- 
ple in Oranford sent their daughters, professed to 
teach; Miss Matty's eyes were failing her, and I 
doubted if she could discover the number of threads 
in a worsted- work iiattern, or rightly appreciate 
the dift'freiit shades ri'quiretl for Queen Adelaide's 
face, in the loyal wool-work now fashionable in 
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('ran full I. As for tho U3« of tlie globes, 1 Jiad 
iiL-vt-r beeu ablo to fuitl it uut luyxetf, so perhaps 1 
w:w not a. goud judge of Miss Matty'ti capability of 
iuijtriii;tiiig in tliis bniucti of ittucatiun; but it 
strtii^k mi^ tluit vquatoni ami trupiutt, and such 
mystical circles, wcrt! very iiuiiginary tines indeed 
t4> her, and that she looked upon the signs of the 
Zudiac as so luaiiy reiunauts of the lUack Art. 

What she jiiiiucd herself upon, as arts in which 
she excelled, was making wind le- lighters, ur " spills" 
(its she prefern-d calling tlieiu), of coloured {laiier, 
I'ut so as to resemble featliera, and knitting garters 
in a variety of dainty stituhes. 1 had once said, 
on r<H!eiving a present of an elaborate [Hiir, that 1 
shoiihl feel ([uite tempted to drop one of them iu 
the street, in order to have it admired; but 1 founil 
this little joke (and it was a very little one) was 
such a <listreH3 to ht^r sense of propriety, and was 
biken with such auxious, tamest alann, lest the 
U-ni]itation might soiins day prove too strung for 
me. tliat I quite regretted Ikaviiig ventured u|>on 
it. A present of tliese delicately -wrought garters, 
a bunch of gay " spills, " or a set of cards on whiidi 
sewing-silk was wound in a inysti<uil manner, were 
the wetl-known tokens of Miss Matty's favour. 
Hut would any one [wiy to have their children 
t'iught these arts; or, indeed, would Miss Matty 
sell, for filtliy lu.n-. the knack ami the skill with 
whieh she ma«le trifles of value to those who loved 
lier'/ 
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I had to come down to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; and, in reading the chapter every morn- 
ing, she always coughed before coming to long 
words. I doubted her power of getting through a 
genealogical chapter, with any number of coughs. 
Writing she did well and delicately; but spelling! 
She seemed to think that the more out-of-the-way 
this was, and the more trouble it cost her, the 
greater the compliment she paid to her correspond- 
ent; and words that she would spell quite correctly 
in her letters to me, became perfect enigmas when 
she wrote to my father. 

No! there was nothing she could teach to the 
rising generation of Cranford; unless they had 
been quick learners and ready imitators of her 
patience, her humility, her sweetness, her quiet 
contentment witli all that she could not do. I 
jiondered and i)ondered until dinner was annoimced 
by Martha, with a face all blubbered and swollen 
with crying. 

Miss Matty had a few little peculiarities, which 
]Martlia was apt to regard as whims below her at- 
tention, and api)eared to consider as childish fiin- 
cies, of which an old lady of tifty-eight should trj- 
and cure herself. Uut to-day everything was at- 
tended to with the most careful regard. The 
bread was cut to the imaginary pattern of excel- 
lence that existed in Miss Matty's mind, as being 
the way which her mother had preferred; the 
curtain was drawn so as to exclude the dead-brick 
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vail of a. iii'ii^'lilNxir'H Nbibles, and yet loft su ns to 

show I'vcry tcmitT li-af of th»* iKijihir which was 

bursting; iiitu npiiiii; hfinity. Alortliu's tone to 

Jliss Matty wsw just 

such .ID thiit t'oiMl, 

n)U),'h-sjH>kcn seivant 

nxtiiillj' kf|(t siutn-d 

for litthf t'hihlreii, und 

whii'h I Jiiul never 

ht'ikiil her Uite to uny 

grown-up jxTMon. 

I ]iud fur>^ittea to 
tt'll Klisa tfiitty ulK)ut 
th« inuliliiit;, anil I 
Wiw afnLiil nho mijiht not do juntice to it, for 
fho hsul evidently very litth< ii)>|H'tiU> this day; 
HI) I si'ized the oii{Hirtniiity of h-ttiiig lier into the 
Mecn-t while Maithii t^wik away the meat. Mists 
.Miitty'a eyvs filh-d with tears, and slie ttmld not 
KjH-ak, eitlier to exiiress RiirjiriNe or deli(;ht, when 
Marth.t returned, Itearin^r it aloft, niiulu in tho 
niiiMt wonderful reiin-s«'Utation of a lion coiiehiitit 
that tver was uiouhhtl. Martha's fai-e gleamitl 
with triiimjili, us she net it down Iw-fort: Miss 
Matty with an exnltitnt "Tlien-!" Miss Matty 
wanted to HiHiik ln>r ttianks, hut eould not; so she 
took Martha's hand and sliiMik it warmly, whieh 
wt Martha off eryinjt, and I myself eouhl li;irdly 
keep up tlie neeesfwiry ooniiHisiii-e. Martlia burst 
out of thu rouin; aiul Miss !Matty liiul to eleur lu'r 
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voice once or twice before slie could speak. At 
last she said, "I should like to keep this pudding 
Wider a glass shade, my dt-ar!" aiid the notion of 
the lion mnehant, with his currant eyes, beiii^; 
hoisted up to the place of lionour on the mnntfl- 
piece, tickled my hysterical fancy, and I began to 
laugh, which rather suri)ri3ed Misa Matty. 

"I am sure, dear, I liave seen uglier tilings 
under a glass shade before now," said she. 

So had I, many a time and oft; and I accord- 
ingly composed my countenance (and now I could 
hardly keep from crying), and we both fell to uiMtn 
the pudding, which was indeed excellent — only 
every morsid set-'med to ehi)ke us, our hearts wer»> 
BO full. 

We had too much to think altout to talk much 
that afternoon. It jiasst'il over very tranquilly. 
But when the tea-urn was brought in, a new thought 
came into my head. Wliy slinnld not Miss Matt\- 
sell tea — be an agent to the East India Tea <"om- 
paiiy which then existed? I could see no oliji-i- 
tions to this plan, while the advantages were many 
— always SHjijiosiiig th:it Miss Matty could gi-t 
over the degi-adation of condeBcending to anything 
like trade. Tea was neitlier greasy, nor sticky — 
gn-aso and stickiness being two of the qualities 
wliicli Miss Matty could not endure. Xo shop- 
window would Ix- required. A small genteel noti- 
ficatiiin of bur Ix'int; lii-enscd to sell tea. would, it 
is ti'ue, be neeessary; but I lioix-d that it could lie 
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jiliK-tnl wlu-n^ nu oiH^ would st* it. Neither was tea 
a hciivy urtii'lc, »u :i8 to Uix Misu RIatty'a fmgilo 
stri'iintli. Tlie only thin;,' ii<;u.iiiHt my iihm waa 
the liiiyiii)^ ami si-llin^ iiivoivcii. 

W'liili- I w;ia K'^'i"^ ''>>^ absent answers to the 
i|iii-HtioiiH Miss Matty waa putting — almost as 
atisi-utly — we heanl a 
i'h>]|i|iiii)r sound on the 
HtaitH. aiul a whisiM>ring 
oiitsiili- tlir door: wliich 
inihtil ouit' o)>cni-il :iii<l 
slnit Jis if l>y somt^ invis. 
ililr ap^iH-y. At'tiT a lit- 
tle wliilf, Miirtlia i-anm 
in, (Iriiffliin;; after her a 
^n-at tall yotiiig man, all 
iTiniHoii with sliyitenii, 
ami Kniliii^; his only re- 
lief in ]K'r|>etually slwrk- 
iiiH .lot 
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ii'aiu, ht s 




only Jem lleiini," saiil 
Martlia. by way of in 
intriMlui'tioii i and so t 
of breatb was she, tl nt 
1 imagine nhe hail 1 1 1 
soMie Iwidily stniggle liefort- she cimlil overoome hist 
ri'hietanco to lip pn'seiited <in the e<uirtly scene of 
Mins Matilda Jenkyns's drawinK-r<Kmi. 
"And jilease, luu'aiu, lie wants to marry me off- 
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hand. And please, ma'am, we want to take a 
lodger — just one quiet lodger, to make our two 
ends meet; and we'd take any house conformable; 
and, oh dear Miss Matty, if I may be so bold, 
would you have any objections to lodging with us ? 
Jem wants it as much as I do." [To Jem:] — 
**You great oaf! why can't you back me? — But 
he does want it, all the same, very bad — don't 
you, Jem ? — only, you see, he's dazed at being 
called on to speak before quality." 

" It's not that," broke in Jem. " It's that you've 
taken me all on a sudden, and I didn't think for to 
get married so soon — and such quick work does 
flabbergjist a man. It's not tliat I'm against it, 
ma'am" (addressing Miss Matty), "only Martha 
has such quick ways with her, when once she takes 
a thing into lier head; and marriage, ma'am — 
marriage nails a man, as one may say. I daresay 
I sha'n't niiiul it after it's once over." 

" Please, ma'am, " said Martha — who had plucked 
at his sleeve, and nudj^^ed liim with her elbow, and 
otherwise tried to interrupt him all the time he 
liad been speaking — "don't mind him, he'll come 
to; 'twas only last night lie was an-axing me, and 
an-axing me, and all the more because I said I 
could not think of it for years to come, and now 
he's onlv taken aback with the suddenness of 
the joy; but you know, Jem, you are just as full 
as me about wanting a lodger." (Another great 
nudge.) 



liii. r] 
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"Ay! if Miss Matty would lodge with us — 
otherwise Pve no mind to be cumbered with 
strange folk in the house/' said Jem, with a want 
of ta(!t which I could see enraged Martha, who was 
trying to represent a lodger as the great object 
they wished to obtain, and that, in fact. Miss 
Matty would be smoothing their path, and con- 
ferring a favour, if she would only come and live 
with them. 

Miss Matty herself was bewildered by the pair; 
their, or rather Martha's sudden resolution in 
favcmr of matrimony staggered her, and stocxl 
between her and the contemplation of the plan 
which Martha had at heart. Miss Matty Ix^gan : 

"Marriage is a very solemn thing, Martha." 

"It is indeed, ma'am," quoth Jem. "Not that 
I've no objections to Martha." 

" You've never let me a-be for asking me for to 
fix when I would be married," said Martha — her 
face all afire, and ready to cry with vexation — 
"and now you're shaming me before my miKKus 
and all." 

"Xay, now! Martha, don't evl don't ee! only a 
man likes to have breathing-time," said Jem, try- 
ing to possess himself of her liand, but in vain. 
Then seeing that she was more seriously hurt than 
he had imagined, he seemed U) try Ut rally hin 
scattered faculties, and with more straightforward 
dignity than, ten minutes before, I sliould have 
thought it possible for him to assume, he turned to 
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Miss Matty, aiid said, " I ho])e, ma'anii you know 
that I am bouud to resjject every one who has been 
kind to Martha. I always looked on her as to be 
my wife — some time; and she has often and often 
six)ken of you as tlie kindest lady that ever was ; 
and though the plain truth is I would not like to 
be troubled with lodgers of the common run, yet 
if, ma'am, you'd honour us by living with us, I'm 
sure Martha would do her best to make you com- 
fortable; and I'd keep out of your way as much as 
I could, which I reckon would be the best kindness 
such an awkward chap as me could do." 

Miss Matty liad been very busy with taking off 
her si>eetaoles, wiping them, and replacing them; 
but all she could say was, " Don't let any thought 
of me hurry you into marriage: pray don't! Mar- 
riage is such a very solemn thing!" 

"l^ut Miss Matilda will think of your plan, 
Martha," said I, struck with the advantages that it 
offered, and unwilling to lose the oi)portunity of 
considering alnnit it. *' And I'm sure neither she 
nor I can ever forget your kindness; nor yours 
either, Jem." 

**Wliy, yes, ma'am! I'm sure I mean kindly, 
though I'm a bit fluttered by Innng pushed straiglit 
a-head into matrimony, as it were, and mayn't 
express myself conformable, l^ut I'm sure I'm 
willing enough, and give me time ti> get accustomed; 
tjo, Martha, weneli, what's the use of crying so, 
and slapping me if I come near ? " 
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This last was aotto voce, and had the effect of 
malciug Martlia bounce out of the room, to be 
folhiwed and soothed by her lover. Whereupon 
Miss Matty sat domi and cried verj- heartily, and 
areounted for it by saying that the thought oi 
Murtlui being married so so<m gnve her quite a 
shock, and that she should never foi^ive herself if 
she thought she w:ut hurrying the po»r creature. I 
think my pity viiuf mure fur Jem, of the two; Init 
l«ith Miss Matty an<l I appreciated to the full the 
kindness of the lumest couple, although we said 
little about this, and a good deal about the chances 
and dangers of matrimony. 

The next morning, very early, I received a note 
from Miss I'ole, so mysteriously wrapi>«i uj), and 
with BO many seals on it to secure secrecy, tluit I 
had to t)>ar the iia|M'r l>efore 1 could unfold it. 
And when I came to the writing I could hardly 
undersbiml the meaning, it was so involved and 
oracular. I made out, however, that I w:is to go 
to Mi.is Pole's at eleven o'clock ; the numlx-r e/ciwn 
iH-ing writti>n in fnlt length as well as in numenils. 
and A.M. twice dashed under, as if I were vepi' 
likely to come at eleven at night, when all C'raii- 
ford w!w usually a-lied and asleep by ti-ii. Ther«' 
was no signature except Miss Pole's initials, re- 
versed, V. K. ; hut as Martha had given nie the 
, n'lte, "with Miss I'ole's kind n-giirds," it uii'dc<l 
no wizard Ui find out who si-nt it; anil if the 
writer's name was to Ut kipt seitret, it was 
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very well that I was alone when M^Ttha deliv- 
ered it. 

I went, as requested, to Miss Pole's. The door 
was opened to me by her little maid Lizzy, in 
fiiunday trim, as if some grand event was impend* 
ing over this work day. And the drawing-room 
up-staire was arranged in accordance with this idea. 
The table was set out, with the best greeu card- 
cloth, and writing materials upon it. On the little 
chiffonier was a tray with a newly-decanted bottle 
of cowslip wine, and some ladies'-finger biscuits. 
Miss Pole herself was in solemn array, as if to 
receive vi-sitors, although it was only eleven 
oVlocIt. Mrs, Forn'ster was there, crying quietly 
and sadly, ami my arrival seemed only to call forth 
fresh tears. Before we had finished our greetings, 
jxTformed with lugubrious mystery of demeanour, 
there WHS another rat-tat-tat, and Mrs. Fitz-Adam 
apjK'an-d, crimson with walking and excitement. 
It Nccnii'd as if this was all the company expected; 
for n<)W Miss I'olc made several demonstrations of 
iM'ing about to ojien the business of the meeting, 
by stirring the fire, oi>eiiiiig and shutting the door, 
and CdUKliing and blowing her nose. Then she 
an-anged ua all round the talile, talking care to 
]il;ice me opposite to her; and last of all, she in- 
quired of me if the sail rpiK)rt was true, as she 
fearcil it was, that Jliss Matty had lost all her 
fortune ? 

Of coui'se I hail but one answer to make; and 1 
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never saw murt- iiiiaffeeted sorrow (lepicted on any 
i'i>tuit«Miaiii.i-s tliJLii I (lid there on the three before 

"I wish Sirs, Jumieson w;w here!" said Mrs. 
Forrt'KtiT at Ixst; hut to judge fntni Jlrs. Fjtz- 
Adam'fl I'ai'e, she roiild not secmul the wisli. 

"lint withovit Mrs. Jamiesoii," said Miss I'ole, 
with just a suuikI of oflFendiHi merit in her voice, 
"we, the liidie.t of Cntiifiird, in my drawiiij^rooni 
iiKsemlded, eau n-siilvi- u]><>n something. I imagine 
we are none of \in what may 1k' ealled rich, though 
we ail jHJssess a gentit'l ei>mi)ett'ney. snfKeient for 
tiut^-s that are eh-j^uit and retiiied. and wimld not, 
if tliey eoiihl, I>t' vnlgiirly osteiifcitious." (Here I 
"Icwrved MisH I'ole ref.-r h. a small i-anl eoncealed 
in her hand, on which 1 imagine she had ]int <1""^ 
a few nob's.) 

"Mi.-ui Smith." she eontinned, ailtlresHing me 
f familiarly known as " Mary " t«» all the naniMUiy 
:Lssi-nihle<l. Init this wa» a staU' oeiiision), " L have 
conversed in jirivate — I made it my Iinsiness Ut do 
so yest)-rday aft^Ttioon — wilh these ladies cm the 
niisfortnne whieli hits ha|>[iened hi onr friend, — 
and one and all of ns have agniil that, while we 
have a suiH'rtluity, it is nut only a dnty Imt a 
ideaswre.— a true ph-asiir.'. Mary! " — her voire 
was rather <hi.ki-d jn.st hen-, and she had to wii)e 

her s|»-.-taeh's iKfon^ sh. nld g.i on — "to give 

whatwe.an to assist h.r— Miss Matilda .lenkyns. 
Only, in considenition of the feelings of delieat* 
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iiwlepeiidenne existing in the mind of every refined 
female, " — I was sure she hatl got bark to the card 
DOW — '' we wish to cuntribute our mites in a secret 
and concealed manner, so as not to hurt the feel- 
ings I have referre<l to. And our object in request- 
!Kg you to meet us this rooming, is, tliat believing 
yuu are the daughter — that your father is, in fact, 
her confidential adviser in all pecuniary matters, 
we im.'^^iiiod that, hy consulting with him, you 
might devise some m<Hle in which our contribution 
could be made to apgiear the legal due which >tis8 

Atatilda Jenkyns ought to receive from . I'rob- 

aiily. yiHir father, knowing Iter investments, can till 
uji the blank." 

Miss I'lilc concluded her a*hlress. and l(»oke<l 
r<jinid for ai>iin>val and agreement, 

"I huve exjucssed your meaning, ladies, have I 
not ? Ami while Mi.s.s Smith considers what rejtly 
to make, alh>w nn- to offer ynu some little refresh- 

1 hud no jii-eat i^iily to make; 1 had more thank- 
fubiess at my ln'art fnr their kind thoughts than I 
cared to jiut intii wiu'ds; and ao I only mumbled 
out soiiieHiing to the elf.'ct "that I would name 
what Miss rule had said to my father, and that if 
anything could i.H* arranged for de.ar Miss Matty,'" 
— and here I liroke down utterly, and batl tu bo 
refreshed witli a glass of cowslip wine liefore J 
could check tlie crying which had Ix-en repressed 
for the liLst two ht thrc'c days. The worst was, all 
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the ladies cried in eoneert. Even Miss Pole cried, 
who had said a hundivd times that to brtray emo- 
tiiin before any oue was a si-^n of weakness and 
want of self-control. She recovered herself into a 
slight degree of imiAtieDt anger, directed against 
me, OS having set them all nff; and, moreover, 1 
tliitik she Wiu vese<l that I could ntA make a 8[ieech 
hack in n'tum for hers; and if I had known before- 
hand wliat was to be said, and had a card on which 
to expivas the prolahle fet-lings that would rise in 
my heart, I would have trie*) to gr^ify her. As 
it was, Mrs. Forrest<^r was the person U> speak 
when we had recovered our comjiosure. 

"I don't iniiKl, amonj^ frteniU, stating that I — 
no! I'm not )KK>r exactly, tmt 1 don't think I'm 
what you may call rich; I wish I were, for dear 
Miss Matty's iwdit' — tmt, if you please, I'll write 
doH-n, in a s«ile<i {Kijier, what I can give. I 
only wiith it was more: my dear Mary, I do 
imleed." 

Now I saw why [a[>er, jtens, and ink were pro- 
vided. £vfr\- huly wrote down the sum shf^ c^mhl 
give annually, signe<l the [laiK'r, and sealed it 
mysteriously. If their pro|niM;il was ac-iih-d tii, 
my father was to lie allowed to iij--n the |ia|H-rN, 
under pledge of sii'n*cy. If not, tlifv wen; Ui lie 
returned to their writi-rs. 

Wlien thiH <-.-r.-mony hi».I l-vn gon- through. I 
rose to d.-|i;irt; hut c;i.-h ht.ly s.-.iii.-d to wish to 
have a private confi-n-m-e with mi>. Miss 'Ve 
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kept me in the drawing-room to explain why, in 
Mrs. Jamieson's absence, she had taken the lead 
in this '^movement," as she was pleased to call it^ 
and also to inform me that she had heard from 
good sources tliat Mrs. Jamieson was coming home 
directly in a state of high displeasure against her 
sister-in-law, who was fortliwith to leave her house; 
and was, she believed, to return to Edinburgh that 
very afternoon. Of course tliis piece of intel- 
ligence (jould not be communicated before Mrs. 
Fitz-Adam, more esjiecially as Miss Pole was in- 
clined to think that T^ady Gleumire's engagement 
to Mr. Hogjjins could not possibly hold against 
the blaze of ^Mrs. Janiieson's displeasure. A few 
hearty iin[uiries after Miss Matty's health con- 
cluded iiiv interview with Miss Pole. 

* 

On coinincc downstairs I found Mrs. Forrester 
waiting for me at the entrance to the dining jKir- 
lour; she drew nie in, and when tlie d«)or was shut, 
she tried two or three times to lx»gin on some 
subjec^t. which was so una]>proaeliable a))j)arently, 
that I Iw'gan to despair of our ever getting to a 
clear understanding. At hist out it came; the 
]KM>r old hidy trembling all the time as if it were a 
great erinie which she was ex]K»sing to daylight, in 
telling me how very, very little she had to live 
u}H)n ; a e()nf«\ssi(»n which sh«' was brought to make 
from a dread lest wi* should think that the small 
contribution named in her pajM^r lx)re any propor- 
tion to her love and regard for Miss Matty. And 
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yet that Bum wbith she so eaprly relitKiaished 
was, in tnith, more than a twentieth part of what 
she had to live ujmiii, and kee|i house, and a little 
serving- maid, all as became one bom a Tyrrell. 
And when the whole income does not nearly 
amount to a hundred pounds, to (five up a twen* 
tieth of it will necessitate many careful t^jnouiies, 
and many pieces of Mlf-denial — suiall and insig- 
niticant in the world's account, but bfarlng a dif- 
ferent value in another an^nint-lKxik that I liare 
hejinl of. She did so wish she was rii'h, she said; 
and this wish she kept n-jw^tinr;, with no thmiKht 
of herself in it, only with a lonKinj;, yHkruin^ 
desire to he able to heap up Miss Matty's measure 
of comforts. 

It was some time before I could console her 
enough to leave her; and then, on '{uitting the 
house, I was waylaiil by Mrs. Fitz-Ailam, who hail 
also her ccmfidence to make of ]>rett<' nearly the 
opposite description. She bail not liked U> jnit 
down all that she coulil afFonl, and was remly to 
give. She told mt- she thooKht she never could 
look Miss Matty in the fai-e aK^iin if she presmmtl 
to Im! giving her so much as she shouhl like to do. 
"Miss Matty!" contiiiue<l sbn. "that I thi>ii<;ht 
was such a line yonnt; liwiy. when I w;i« iiothint; 
but A ironutry girl, coming U> market with cg^^ and 
buttiTt and such like things. For my fatlicr, 
Ihmigh well tii d<>, wnuld iilwavs muki' m»* g» on :ih 
my mother had done liefore me; ami I hail to i-nmo 
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into Cranford every Satorday, and see after aalaa 
and prices, and what not. And one day, I remem- 
ber, I met Miss Hatty in the lane that leads to 
OombehuTsti she was walking on the footpath, 
which, you know, is raised a good way above the 
load, and a gentleman rode beside her, and was 
talking to her, and she was looking down at some 
primroses she hod gathered, agd polling tbem all 
to pieces, and I do believe she was cr)'ing. But 
after she bad jiassed, she turned round and ran 
after me to ask — oh, so kindly — about my poor 
mother, who lay on her deathbed; and when I 
cried she took bold of my hand to comfort me — 
and tlie gt'iitlfnian waiting for ber all the time — 
and liiT |HMir heart very full of something, I am 
Burc; and I thoiiglit it such an honour to be spoken 
til ill that pretty way by the rector's dnugliter, who 
visitiil at Arley Hull. I have loved her ever since, 
tliuugh |>erhups I'd no ri^ht to do it; but if yon can 
think of any way in which I might be allowed to 
give a little more without any one knowing it, I 
should lie so inm-li obliged to you, my dear. And 
my bitither would be delighted to doctor her for 
niitbiiig — medicines, leeches, and all. I know 
tliat he and her ladyship — (my dear, I little 
tliought, in tlic days I was telling you of, that 1 
should ever come to l)e sister-in-law to a ladyship!) 
— would do anything for her. 'We all would." 

1 tuld her 1 was (piite sure of it, and prtmiised 
all iiorts of things, in my anxiety to get home to 
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Miss Matty, who might well be woDdering what 
had become of me, — absent from her two boure 
without being able to account for it. She bad 
taken very little note of time, bowerer, as she had 
been occupied in nomlierless little arrangements 
pre[ULratorj to the great step of giving up her 
tiouse. It was eridently a relief to her to be doing 
something in the way of retrenchment; for, as she 
said, whenever she paused to think, the recollec- 
tion of the poor fellow with bis bad five-pound 
note came over her, ant! she felt quite dishonest; 
only if it made her so uncomfortable, what must it 
□ot be doing to the dire<:tors of the lank, who must 
know ao much more of the miiwr)' eonseijnent ugum 
this failure ? She almowt made me angry by divid- 
ing her sympathy between these dirw.-tors (whom 
she imagined overwbelmetl by selfTeprdOch for the 
mismanagement of other iMjejile's affaini) and thofH! 
who were suffering like faer. Indeed, of t)ie two, 
she seemed to tliink jmverty a lighter tninleii than 
self-reproach; but 1 privatt^ly doulitMl if the direc- 
tors would agree with her. 

Old hoards were taken out and examined as to 
tlieir money value, whieh luekily was hiiiuII, or 
else I don't know how Miss Matty would liave 
prevailed upon herself to part with sucli thingH an 
her mother's wedding-ring, the strange uncouth 
brooch with which her father liad diHtigured his 
shirt-frill, &c. However, we arrarignl things a 
little in order as to their iiec-uuiary estimation, and 
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were all ready for my father when he came the 
next morning. 

I am not going to weary you with the details of 
all the business we went through; and one reason 
for not telling about them is, that I did not under- 
stand wliat we were doing at the time, and cannot 
recollect it now. Miss Matty and I sat assenting 
to accounts, and schemes, and reports, and docu- 
ments, of which I do not believe we either of us 
understood a word ; for my father was clear-headed 
and decisive, and a capital man of business, and if 
we made the slightest inquiry, or expressed the 
slightest want of comprehension, he had a sharj> 
way of saying, ** Eh ? eh ? it's as clear as daylight. 
What's your objection ? " And as we had not com- 
prehended anything of what he had proposed, we 
found it rather difficult to shai>e our objections; in 
fact, we never were sure if we had any. So, pres- 
ently Miss Matty got into a nervously acquiescent 
state, and said, '* Yes, " and ** Certainly, " at every 
pause, whether required or not: but when I once 
joined in as chorus to a ** Decidedly," pronounced 
by Miss Matty in a tremblingly dubious tone, my 
father fired round at me and asked me "What 
there was to decide ? " And I am sure, to this day, 
I have never known. But, in justice to him, 1 
must sav, he had come over from Drumble to 
help Miss Matty when he could ill spare the 
time, and when his own affairs were in a very 
anxious state. 
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\Vliile Miss Matty was out of the room, giving 
orders for luncheon — and sadly i)erplexed be- 
tween her desire of honouring my father by a deli- 
cate dainty meal, and her conviction that she had 
no right, now that all her money was gone, to in- 
dulgt^ this desire, — I told him of the meeting of 
the ('ranford ladies at Miss Tole's the day before. 
He kept brushing his hand In^fore his eyes as I 
spoke; — and when I went Imu^k to Martha's offer 
the evening before, of n»ceiving Miss Matty as a 
lodg(»r, he fairly walktHl away from me to the win- 
dow, and began drumming with his tingt^rs ujion it. 
Then he turned abruptly round, and said, **8ee, 
Mary, how a gocMl innocent life makes friends all 
around. Confound it! I could make a good lesson 
out of it if I were a ])arson; but as it is, I can't 
get a tiiil to my sentiMices — only I'm sure you feel 
what I want to say. V<»u and I will have a walk 
after lunch, and talk a bit more alnnit th(*se plans." 

The lunch — a hot savoury mutton-chop, and a 
little of the cohl loin sliced and fried — was now 
brought in. Every morstd of tliis last dish was 
finished, to Martlia's givat gratification. Then 
my father bluntly UAtl Miss Matty he wanteti to 
talk to me alone, and that he would stroll (mt and 
see some of the old ])la<*es, and tlien I could tell 
her what plan we thought desirable. Just liofore 
we went out, she called me kick and said, ** Re- 
memlK»r, dear, I'm the only one left — I mean, 
there's uf^ one to be hurt by what I do. I'm will- 
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ing to do anything that's right and honest; and 1 
don't think, if Deborah knows where she is, she'll 
care so very much if I'm not genteel; because^ jou 
see, she'll know all, dear. Only let me see what I 
can do, and pay the poor people as far as I'm able." 
I gave her a hearty kiss, and ran after my father. 
The result of our conversation was this. If all 
parties were agreeable, Martha and Jem were to be 
married with as little delay as possible, and they 
were to live on in Miss Matty's present abode; the 
sum which the Cranford ladies had agreed to con- 
tribute annually being sufficient to meet the greater 
part of the rent, and leaving Martha free to appro- 
priate what Miss Matty should pay for her lodg- 
ings to any little extra comforts required. About 
the sale, my father was dubious at first. He said 
the old rectory furniture, however carefully used 
and reverently treated, would fetch very little; 
and that little would be but as a drop in the sea of 
the debts of the Town and Count)' Bank. But 
when I represented how Miss Matty's tender con- 
science would l>e soothed by feeling that she hati 
done what she could, he gave way; esi)ecially after 
I had told him the five-pound note adventure, and 
he had scolded me well for allowing it. I then al- 
luded to my idea that she might add to her small 
income by selling tea; and, to my surprise (for I 
had nearly given up the plan), my father grasped 
at it with all the energy of a tradesman. I think 
he reckoned his chickens before they were hatched. 
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for he immediatoly niii up the profits of the Bales 
that she I'oiihl ffffct in Cranfonl to more than 
twenty pouiidn a-year. The liuuill diu in ^parlour 




was to Ik* i-oiivfrtfil hito n shop, without any of its 
ih-KriKliiij,' ihiirartviistiis; a tal.h- wjts t.i U- tin- 
cuuntiT; one window was tti W irtaint-d uiuilterttl, 
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and the other changed into a glass door. I evi- 
dently rose in his estimation for having made this 
bright suggestion. I only hoped we should not 
both fall in Miss Matty's. 

But she was patient and content with all our 
arrangements. She knew, she said, that we should 
do the best we could for her; and she only hoped, 
only stipulated, that she should pay every farthing 
that she could be said to owe, for her father's sake, 
who had been so resjiected in Cranford. My father 
and I had agreed to say as little as possible about 
the bank, indeed never to mention it again, if it 
eould l>e heli)ed. Some of the plans were evidently 
a little perplexing to her; but she had seen me suffi- 
ciently snul)l)ed in the morning for want of compre- 
hension to venture on too many inquiries now; and 
all j)avssed over well, with a hope on her part that no 
one would l)e hurried into marriage on her account. 
When we came to the proposal that she should sell 
tea, I could see it was rather a shock to her; not 
on account of any ])ersonal loss of gentilit)' in- 
volved, but onlv l>ecause she distrusted her own 
powers of action in a new line of life, and would 
timidly have preferred a little more privation to 
anv exertion for which she feared she was unfitted. 
However, when she saw my father was bent upon 
it, she sighed, and said she would try; and if she 
did not do well, of course she might give it up. 
One good thing about it was, she did not think 
men ever bought tea; and it was of men particu- 
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larly alio was afraid. They liuil such aliarp hiud 
ways witli tln?ui ; and diil up ai^-oiiiits, ami cuuiih>d 
tlieir <:Iiaiigc^ so iiuickly! Nuw if she iiii|;Iit only 
si-U coiiilit^ to children, »lie wa^ sure she could 
IiK'u»; tlieiul 





CHAPTER XV. 




EFORE I left Miss Matty at Cranford every- 
thing hiul been comfortably arranged for 
Imt. Kven Mrs. Jamieson's approval of 
her selling tea had been gained. That 
oraele had taken a few days to consider 
whether by so doing Miss Matty woulil 
forfeit her right to the privileges of societ3' 
in Crantord. I think she had some little idea of 
ni(Htilvin«x Latly (Jlenmire by the decision she 
g;ivc at last, which was to this effect; that whereas 
a married woman takes her luisband's rank by the 
strict laws of precedence, an nnmarried woman 
retains tlie station her father occupied. So Cran- 
ford was allowed to visit Miss Matty; and, whether 
allowed or not, it intended to visit Lady Glenmire. 
Wnt what was our sur])rise — our dismay — when 
we learnt that Mr. and Mrs. IJogffins were return- 
ing on tlie following Tuesday. Mrs. Hoggins ! 

Had she absolutely dropped her title, and so, in a 
284 
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spirit of bravado, cut the aristocracy to become a 
Hoggins! She, who might have been (uilled Lady 
Glenmire to her dying day ! Mrs. Jamioson was 
pleased. She said it only convinced her of what 
she had known from the first, that the creature 
had a low taste. But "the creature" l(K)ked verj' 
happy on Suntlay at church; nor did we see it 
necessary to keep our veils down on that side of 
our bonnets on which Mr. and Mrs. Hoggins siit, 
as Mrs. Jamieson did; thereby missing all the 
smiling glory of his face, and all the btM'oming 
blushes of hers. I am n(»t sure if Martha and tlem 
l(K)ked more radiant in the afternoon, when they 
too made their first appearance, ^rrs. Jamieson 
soothed the turbulenc^e of her soul by having the 
blinds of her windows drawn down, as if for a 
funeral, on the day when Mr. and Mrs. Hoggins 
received callers: and it was with some <litticulty 
that she was ])revailed ujMni to (Mmtinue the *S7. 
Jameses Chronicle — .so indignant was slu» with its 
having inserted the announ(M*ni(*nt of thi» nuirriage. 
Miss Mattv's sale went off fam<mslv. Sht* re- 
tained the furniture of her sitting- r(K)m an<l IkmI- 
room; the former of which she was to cMMMipy till 
Martha could meet with a hwlgiM* who mit^ht wish 
to take it; and into this sitting-room and l>«Ml-r<N>in 
she had to cnim all sorts of tilings, whirh wiTf» 
(the auctioneer lussured her) InMight in for Iht at 
the siile bv an unknown friend. I always siis- 
pected Mrs. Fitz-Adiim of this; but she must l»ave 
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had an accessory, who knew what wrticlea ^«i« 
particularly regarded by Miss Hatty on acooant of 
their associatioDB with her early days. The rest 
of the house looked rather hare, to be sure; all ex- 
cept one tiny bed-room, of which my father allowed 
me to imn-hase the furniture for my occasional use 
in ca.<te of Miss Matty's illness. 

I had ex))cnded my own small store in buying 
all manner of comfits and hizenges, in order to 
tempt the little j^eople whom Miss Matty loved 
so much to cfime about her. Tea in bright green 
canist)'rs — mid comfits in tumblers — Miss Matty 
iiinl I felt <iuit(' |ii-r)u<l !is we looked round us on 
till' fvi-niiifi Wfore the shop was to be ojiene^l. 
Miirtlut liji'l s.-..uv.-cl the Ixwmled fl(x>r to a whit« 
i'li';iTiTii'ss, and it was adonieil with a brilliant 
|iiiM-e uf oil-cloth, un which cnsti>mers were to 
.stand liffiiri' lln" t:ilih-counter. The wholesome 
Kiufll <jf [ilaster anil wliiti-wasli jiervadedthe a[K»rt- 
niviit. A vcvv small " Matilda -Tenkyns, licensed 
to sell ti-a," w;is liiil.h-ii under the lintel of the new 
(liMir, and two Ixixes iif tea with calfiiliatic inserip- 
ti"Tis all oviT tlicm stfKKl ready t« disgorge their 
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to his shop, unknown to me, to tell him of the pro- 
ject tliat was entertained, and to inquire if it was 
likely to injure his business. My father called this 
idea of hers "great nonsense," and "wondered 
how tradespeople were to get on if there was Uy 
be a continual consulting of each otlicr's int<»r- 
ests, which would put a stoj) to all comjH^tition 
directly." And, j)erhaps, it would not have done 
in Dnimble, but in C-ranford it answered very wtdl; 
for not only did Mr. Johnson kindly put at n»st all 
Miss Matty's s<*nij)les, and fear of injuring his 
business, but, I have reason to know, he rejH»at<»dly 
sent cust4)mers to her, Siiying that the tvixa he kejit 
were of a common kind, but that Miss Jenkyns 
had all the choice sorts. And exjKMisive t«*a is a 
very favourite luxury with well-to-do tnules|M^]>le 
and rich farmers' wives, who turn up their noses 
at the ("ongou and Souchong pn*valcnt at many 
tiibles of gt»ntilitv, and will have nothing else than 
(iun|X)wder and l*ekoe for themsclvt'S. 

Hut to return to Miss Matty. It was really very 
pleasant to see how her unselfishness and simple 
seiLse of justice chilled out the same g<KMl (pialities 
in others. She never seeme<l Uy think anv one 
would iuifiose u|K)n her, l>e<'ause she should l»e so 
grieved to do it to them. I have heard her jnit a 
stop to the aKS4'verations of the man who broui^lit 
her coals, by quietly saying, ** I am sure yon would 
be sorry Uy bring me wrong weight ;" and if the 
ooals were shoit meiisure that tim«', I don*t U'licve 
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they ever were again. People would have felt as 
much ashamed of presuming on her good faith as 
tliey wouhl have done on that of a child. But my 
father says, " such sim])licity might be ver}-^ well in 
Cnmfonl, but would never do in the world." And I 
fancy the world must be very bad, for with all my 
father's sus])icion of every one with whom he has 
dealings, and in spite of all his many precautions, 
he lost upwards of a thousand i)ound8 by rog^iery 
oidv last vcar. 

1 just stayed long enough to establish Miss 
Matty in \wt new mmle of life, and to j)ack up the 
lilnarv, Avhich the rector hiul puivhas(»d. He had 
wiitttMi a very kind letter to Miss Matty, saying, 
'Miow irlad lir should be to take a librarv so well 
s»*lfct<Ml as ln' knew that the late Mr. Jenkvns's 

« 

imist hiivc Imhmi, at any valuation ]>ut upon tht*ni." 
And wlu'u sIm' ai^retMl to this, witli a t<^)uch of sor- 
rowful Lrla<hu*ss that they woukl go back to the 
HMtorv. and \)r. arran<j:cd on the accustomed walls 
once ni(>r«\ lu* s«*nt word that lie feared that he had 
nnt room for thrni all, and i»erhaps Miss Matty 
\\oul<l kinfUy allow him to leave some volumes on 
her shclvt's. r>ut ]\Iiss ^lattv said that she had her 
liihlr and JoJmsftn's Dirtianani, and should not have 
nuK-h tinu* for iradinir, she was afraid. Still I re- 
tained a frw books out of consideration for the 
rector's kin<ln('ss. 

'I1ir m«»n«'y wliich he had ])ai<l, and that pnxlueed 
hy the s;j1«'. \\a> partly expended in the st(H*k of 
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tea, and part of it was invested against a rainy day ; 
i.t. old agf or illness. It was but a small sum, it 
is true; and it tx-casioned a few evasions of truth 
and white lies (all of which I think very wrong in- 
dw(l — in theory — and would rather not put them 
in jirartice), for we knew Miss Matty would he 
jierplesetl as to lier tluty if she were aware of any 
little resene-fund l)eing made for her while the 
ilelits of the Ixink remained un)>aid. Moreover, 
she had never l>een ttdd of the way in which her 
friends were enntvibiiting to ]):iy the rent. I should 
have liked to tell lier this; Imt the mystery of the 
affair (pive a picpnuiiy to their diwls of kindness 
wliieh tho Indies were unwilling to give up; and 
at first Miirlha had to shirk many a [terplexed 
({uestiou as to lier ways and means of living in 
sueh a house; hut liy-aiid-hy Miss Hatty's prudent 
uneasineiis sank down into aeipiiescenire with the 
existing arningenient. 

I left Miss Matty with a g<Kid heart. Her sales 
of tea during the first two days had Hur)ias.'ied my 
most sanpiine ex]H'etatioiis. Tlie whohi country 
nmnd s<vnu-d to U- all out of tea at onee. The 
only altenition I ■■onl.l have desin-d in Miss Matty's 
way of driing business whs, tliat she should not 
have so plaintively entn'iited some of her cus- 
tomers not to hiiy gn-en tea — running it <hiwu as 
slow jKiisoii, sure to ihstn-y the nirves. and pro- 
duei- all manui-r of evil. Tlieir ["-rtina-'ily in Uk- 
ing it, in spit*' of all her warnings, distressed her 
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so rauch that I really thought she voald rellBquuh 
tlm sale of it, and so lose lialf her custom; and I 
was driven to my wit's end for instauces of lon- 
gevity entirely attributable to a persevering use of 
green tea. But the final argument, which settled 
tlie question, was a happy reference of mine to the 
train oil and tallow candles which the Esquimaux 
not only enjoy but digest. After tliat she acknowl- 
edged that "one man's meat mi[;l)t be another 
man's poison," and contented herself thenceforward 
with au occasional remonstrance, when she thought 
the purchaser was too young and innocent to be 
aequaintfd with the evil effects green tea prodm'ed 
on some constitutions; an<l au lialiitual sigh wheik 
lieojile oh! enough to choose more wisely would 
,„vf,.v it. 

I went ovor from Drumhle once a quarter at 
least, to settle till- aicdunts, and see after the 
nei-i-s.-;ai-y business li'tttrs. .\nd. s[M>Hking of let- 
t4Ts. 1 1jcj,mii to Ins ver_\" much ashamed of remem- 
liering iny li'tter to the .\g;v .leiikyns, and very 
glad I had ii<'\'i'r ninucd my writing to any one. I 
only liojH'd the letter was lost. Xo answer came. 
No si^'ii was made. 

AlHiut a year after Miss Matty set up shop, I 
re<-eived one of JIaitha's hiei-oglyjihics, begging 
mo to conie to Oranford veiy mxin. I was afraid 
tlmt Miss :Matty was ill, and wi>nt off that very 
afternoon, and took Jlartha by surprise when she 
was me on u^icniug the door. AVe went iuto the 
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kitchMiy as usual, to have our confidential oonfor- 
enoe; and then Kartha told me she was expecting 
her confinement very soon — in a week or two; 
and she did not think Miss Matty was aware of it; 
and she wanted to break the news to her, ^^for 
indeed, miss!" continued Martlia, crying hysteri- 
cally, *' I'm afraid she won't approve of it; and I'm 
sure I don't know who is to take care of lier as she 
should be taken care of, when I am laid up." 

I comforted Martha by telling her I would re- 
main till she was about again; and only wished 
she had told me her reason for tliis sudden sum- 
mons, as then I would have brought the requisite 
stoc;k of clothes. lUit Martha was so tearful and 
tender-spiriUnl, and unlike her usual self, that I 
said as little as possible alxnit myself, and endeav- 
oured rather to comfort Martha under all tlie 
probable and possible misfortunes which came 
crowding upon her imagination. 

I then stole out of the house-door, and made my 
appearance, as if I were a customer, in the shop, 
just to take Miss Matty by surprise, and g;iiu an 
idea of -^ow slie looked in her new situation. It 
was warm May weather, so only the little half-dcK>r 
was closed; and Miss Matty sat liehind her counter, 
knitting an ehiliorate pair of garters: elal)orate 
they seemed to me, but the diificult stitcli was no 
weight u])on her mind, for she wiih singing in a 
low voice to her8«»lf as her ne**dles went mjiidly in 
md out I call it singing, but I daresay a musi- 
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cian would not use that word to the tuneless yet 
sweet Imnuniug of the low worn voice. I foiind 
.out from the words, far more than from the at- 
tempt at the tune, that it was the Old Hundredth 
she w{i8 crooning to herself: but the quiet continuous 
sound told of content, and gave me a pleasant feel- 
ing, as I stood in the street just outside the door, 
quite in harmony with that soft May morning. I 
went in. At first she did not catch who it was, 
and stood up as if to serve me; but in another 
minute watchful pussy had clutched her knitting, 
which was dropped in eager joy at seeing me. I 
found, after we had had a little convei'sation, that 
it WHS as ^lartha said, and that Miss Matt}' hail no 
idea of the approaching; household event. So I 
thought I would let things take their course, secure 
that when T wt-nt to her with the baby in my arms 
1 should t)btain that forgiveness for Martha which 
she was needlessly frightening herself into believ- 
ing that Miss Matty would w*ithhold, under some 
notion that the new claimant would require atten- 
tions from its mother that it would be faithless 
treason to Miss Matty to render. • 

I)Ut I was right. I think that must be an hered- 
itary quality, for my father says he is scarcely 
ever wrong. One morning, within a week after 1 
arrived, I went to call ^liss Matty, with a little 
bundle of Hannt'l in my anus. She was very much 
awe-struck when I sIiowimI her what it was, and 
asked for her spectacles off the dressing-table, and 
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looked at it curiously, with a sort of tender wonder 
at its suuiU |)erfection of luiits. She eould tiot 
banish the tliought of the surprise all day, but 
went alx)ut on tiptoe, and was very silent. But 
she stole u|> to see Martliii, and they t>uth erieil 
with joy; and she got into a eoniplimentary speech 
to Jem, and did not know how to get out of it 
again, and was only extrieat«(l from her dilemnm 
by the sound of the shop-)>ell, which was an equal 
relief to the shy, proud, honest Jem, who shook 
my hand so vigorously when I 
congratulated hiui that I think 
I feel the jiain of it yet. 

I had a busy life while Martha 
was laid up. I attfndi-<l on Miss 
Matty, and prejtared her meals; 
I cast up her aeeounts, an<l ex- 
amined into the stite of her can- 
isters and tumblers. I heli^'d 
her too, otre^isiunally, in the sliopj 
and it gave me no small amusement, aiu] some- 
times a little vnie:isinesH, to w;it4-h hfr ways 
there. If a little rliild cKinm in to ask for an 
ounce of almond -com tits (and four of the lui^ 
kind which Miss Matty sold weighed that much), 
she always added one mort^ by "way of make- 
weight" as she called it, although the scale wa.s 
handsomely turned before; and when I remoTi- 
strated against this, her reply wjis, "The little 
things like it so muelil" There wils no use in 
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telling her that the fifth comfit ireighed a quarter 
of an ounce, and made every sale into a loss to her 
pocket. Bo I remembered the green tea, and 
winged my shaft with a feather out of her own 
plumage. I told her how unwholesome almond- 
comfits were; and how ill excess in them might 
make the little children. This argument produced 
some effect; for, henceforward, instead of th« fifth 
comtit, she always told them to hold out their tiny 
palms, into which she shook either peppermint or 
ginger lozuuges, as a preventive to the dangers 
that might arise from the previous sale. Al- 
t/>gt-ttier the lozenge trade, conducted on these 
principles, did not iiromise to be remunerative; 
but I was happy to find she had 
ma<Ie more than twenty pounds 
during the last year by her sales 
of tea; ami, moreover, now that 
she was accustome<l to it, she 
did not dislike the employment, 
which brought her into kindly 
intercourse with many of the 
l>eople rounil about. If she 
gjive tliem f[Ood weight, they, 
in their turn, brought many a 
little conntrj- present to the "old 
rector's daughter;" — a cream 
v-laid eg^. a little fresh ripe fruit, 
a Imnch of flowers. The counter was quite loaded 
with those offerings sometimes, as she told me. 
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As for Cranforil in general, it was going on 
much as usual. The Jamieson and Hoggins feud 
still raged, if a feud it eould l)e called, when only 
one side cared much alx)ut it. Mr. and Mrs. Hog- 
gins were very happy together; and, like most 
very happy people, quite ready to be friendly: 
indeed, Mrs. Hoggins was really desirous to be 
restored to Mrs. tiamieson's g(K)d graces, because 
of the former intimacy. Hut Mrs. Jamieson 
consideretl their very happiness an insult to the 
(rlenmire familv, to which she had still the 
honour to Ixdong; and slie doggedly refused and 
rejeotetl every advance. Mr. Mulliner, like a 
faithful clansman, esiK)used his mistress' side with 
ardour. If he saw either Mr. <»r Mrs. Hoggins, he 
would cross the street, and appear absorl)ed in tlie 
contemplaticm of life, in general, and his own i>{ith 
in particular, until he had passed them by. Miss 
Pole use<l to amusti herself witli wondering what 
in the world Mrs. Jamieson would do, if either 
she or Mr. Mulliner, or any other memlM*r of 
her househohl, wiis tak»»n ill; sht» could hardly 
have the face to call in Mr. Hoggins after 
the way she had In^haved to them. Miss Vole 
grew quite impatient for some indis]M»sition or 
accident to l^'fall Mrs. Jamieson or her <le- 
pendents, in order tliat Cranfonl might see 
how she w<mhl a<*t umler the jKTplexing cir- 
cumstances. 

Martha was lM*ginning to go alxmt again, and I 
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hiid already fixed a limit, not very far distant, to 
my visit, when one afternoou, as I was sitting in 
the 8hop-[)arlour with Miss Matty — I remember 
the weatlier was colder now than it had been in 
Alay, thive weeks befoi'e, and- we had a Hre, and 
kept the door fully closed — we siiw a gentleman 
go slowly luist the window, and then stand op- 
}X)site to the door, as if looking ont for the name 
which we had so carefully hidden. He took out a 
double eye-glass and i)eei*ed about for some time 
lH»fore he could discover it. Then he came in. 
And, all on a sudden, it flaslied across me that it was 
the Agii li i nisei f! For his clothes had an out-of- 
the-way foreij^n cut alnmt them; and 1 lis face was 
deep brown, as if tanned and re-tanned by the sun. 
His cuniplexion contrastt'd (Hhlly with his plentiful 
snow-wliite hair; liis eyes were dark and pieiviiig, 
and he had an odd way of contracting them, and 
puckering up liis cheeks into innumerable wrinkles 
when he looked earnestly at objects. He did so to 
;Miss Matty when he tirst came in. His glance had 
first caught and lingf^red a littk^ u^mju me; but tlien 
turned, with the }>eculiar searching hM)k I hav«* 
described, to Miss Matty. She was a little flut- 
tered an«l utTvous, but no more so than she always 

• 

was when any man came into her shop. She 
thouLrht that lie would ])robably have a note, or a 
sovereiLTii at h-ast. lor whieh she would have to 
give cliani^t*. whirh was an <)[»»'rati(>n she very mu(*lL 
disliked to }M*i'tunii. l»nt the present customer 
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stixal iipiMMtti- l/i her, vritliout a«kiiig for anything, 
onljr luokiuK fixixlly at lier as tin druBiiiiftl n|Hin 
tbu table witb hia tUiiteni, jusat for all tlto wurld aa 
) Jpitkyiis u!««d tu ilo. Miu )Iatty was oci tbn 
[wint of Uflbrnt; biui wli^ )ui wajitml (us abt' tnld 
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me afterwards), when lie turned sharp to me: "Is 
your name Mary Smith ? " 

**Ye8!"saidI. 

All my doubts as to his identity were set at rest; 
and I only wondered what he would say or do next, 
and how ^liss Matty would stand the joyful shock 
of wliat he had to reveal. Apparently he was at a 
loss how to announce himself; for he looked round 
at last in search of something to buy, so as to gain 
time; and, as it happened, his eye caught on the 
almond-comiits, and he boldly asked for a pound 
of ^' those things." I doubt if Miss Matty had a 
wliole iK)und in the shop; and besides the unusual 
magnitiule of the order, she Wiis distressed with 
the idea of the indigestion they would produce, 
tiiken in such unlimited quantities. She looked 
up to remonstrate. Something of tender relaxation 
in his fiK-e struck home to her heart. She said, 
"It is — oh sir! can vou be Peter ?" and trembled 
from head to foot. In a moment he was round the 
tiible, and liad licr in liis arms, sobbing the tearless 
cries of old age. 1 brought her a glass of wine; 
for indeed her colour liad changed so as to alarm 
me, and ^Ir. l*et(»r, too. He kept saying, "I have 
been too sudden for you, Matty, — I have, my 
little girl." 

I proposed that slie should go at once up into 
the drawing-r(M)m, and lie down on the sofa 
there ; she looked wistfully at her brother, 
whose hand she had held tight, even when nearly 
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fainting; but on his assuring her that lie would 
not leave her, she allowed him to carry her 
apstairs. 

I thought that the liest I could do was to run and 
put the kettle on the tire for early tea, and then to 
attend to the shop, leaving the broth(»r and sister 
to exchange some of tlie many thousand things 
they must have to say. I had also to break the 
news to Martha, who received it with a burst of 
tears, which nearly infecU'd me. She kt»pt recov- 
ering herself to ask if I was surt* it was indeed 
Miss Matty's brother; for I had mentioned that he 
had grey hair, and she had always heard that he 
was a very handsome young man. Something 
of the same kind preplext»d Miss Matty at tt^a- 
time, when she wiuj installed in the great easy- 
chair op[H)site to Mr. Jenkyns's, in order t4i 
gaze her fill. Slu» could hardly <lrink for look- 
ing at him; and as for eating, that was out of 
the question. 

"I supiMwe h(»t climate's age i)eo[>le very 
quickly," said she, almost to herself. "When 
you left (.Vanft)rd y<m had not a grey hair in 
your heiwl." 

**But how many years ago is that?" said Mr. 
Peter, smiling. 

"Ah! true! yes! I supiK)se you and I are glut- 
ting old. But still I did not think we were so very 
old! But white hair is very Ix^coming to you, 
Peter," she continued — a little afraid lest she had 
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hurt him by revealing how liis appearance liad 
impressed her. 

**1 suppose 1 forgot dates too, Matty, for what 
do you thiuk I have brought for you from India ? 
I have an Indian muslin gown and a i)earl necklace 
for you somewhere in my chest at Portsmouth." 
He smiled as if amused at the idea of the in- 
congruity of his presents with the apjHjarance of his 
sister; but this did not strike her all at once, while 
the elegance of tlie arti(des did. 1 could see that 
for a mouient her imagination dwelt complacently 
on the idea of herself thus attired; and instinc- 
tively she put her hand up to her throat — that 
little delicate throat which (as Miss l*ole had told 
inc) had been one of her youtliful charms; but the 
hand met the touch of folds of soft muslin, in 
which slie was always swathed up to her chin; and 
the sensation recalled a sense of the unsuitable- 
ness of a }>earl necklace to lier age. She said, 
*' Till afraid I'm too old; but it was very kind 
of you to til ink of it. Tliey are just what 
1 should have liked years ago — when I was 
yonni^.*' 

**So I tliou-'lit, mv little !^^attv. I remembered 
your tastes; tlicy were so like my dear mother's.'' 
At the mention of that name, the bi-other and 
sister clasped each other's hands yet more fondly; 
and althoui^^h they were perlectly silent, I fancied 
they nii'^lit have soniethint; to sav if thev were un- 
checked by my presence, and 1 got up to arrange 
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my room for Mr. Peter's occupation tliat night, 
intending myself to share Miss Matty's bed. But 
at my movement he started up. " I must go and 
settle about a room at the George. My carpet-bag 
is there too." 

"No!" said Miss Matty, in great distress — 
"you must not go; pleiuse, dear Peter — pray, 
Mary — oh! you must not go! " 

She was so much agitiittnl, that we l)oth promised 
everything she wished. Peti»r sat down again, and 
gave her his hand, wliicli, for l)etter security, she 
held in \x)t\\ of hers, and 1 left the r(K)m to accom- 
plish my arning(»m(»nts. 

Ij<mg, long into the niglit, far, far into the morn- 
ing, did Miss Matty and I talk. She had much to 
Udl me of her brother's life and iwlventun»s, which 
he had comnnmifated to hrr. as thcv had sat alone. 
She said all was thoroughly ch'ar to Ium-; but I 
never quite undcrst<M>d thf wlioh*. story; and when 
in after days I lost my awe of Mr. Pftcr enough to 
questicm him myself, \n>t laughed at my <*uriosity, 
and told me stories that soundeil so very nnn*h like 
Baron Munchausen \s, that I was sure lit* was mak- 
ing fun of me. What I heard from Miss Matty 
was that he had been a volunteer at the siege of 
Bang<N>n; had Immmi tiiken prisoner by the r»urmese; 
hiwl somehi»w o))tained favour ami eventual free- 
d<»m from knowing how to bleed the ehief «d" the 
small triln* in some ease of daiiLrt-rous illness; that 
on his release from years of captivity he ha< I had 
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his letters returned from England with the ominooB 
word '*l)ead" marked upon them; and, believing 
himself to be tlie last of his race, he had settled 
down as an indigo planter, and had proposed to 
si>eud tlie remainder of his life in the country to 
whose inhabitants and modes of life he had become 
habituated, when my letter had reached him; and 
witli the Olid vehemence which characterised him 
in age as it had done in youth, he had sold his 
land and all his |K)ssessions to the first purchaser, 
and come home to the ])oor old sister, who was 
more glad and rich than any princess when she 
lookctl at him. She tiilked me to sleep at last, 
and then I was awakened by a slight sound at the 
door, for wliirh she l)egged my ))ard(m as she crept 
jwiiiteiitly into ImmI; but it seems that when I 
could no hmjjrer confirm lier l)elief that the long- 
lost was reallv here — under the siime roof — she 
had iM'u'nn to fear h^st it was only a waking dream 
of hers; tliat there never had been a l*eter sitting 
by her all that blessed evening — but that the real 
Peter lav (lead far awav beneath some wild sea- 
wave, or un(h*r some strange eastern tree. And 
so strong had this nervous feeling of hers become, 
that sh(» was fain to get uj) and go aiul convince 
lierself that lie was really tliere by listening through 
th(^ door to his even and regular breathing — I 
don't like to rail it snoring, but 1 heard it myself 
throuirli two closed doors — and by-and-by it soothed 
Miss Matty to sleep. 



A HAPPT aSTVBlt. 




I don't lM'IifV4* Mr, IVfur cjiiiic hmiio fnmi Indiji 
aa ricili an ii N:iUil>; tif i-vi-n ronsiili-n'd liimsi-lf jHMir, 
but ncitlk^r lie nor Mimh Matty curiMl niii.ti iilNiiit 
tM- At Hiiy r;il4-. Iw. Iiiul cunii^'li to livi- u)niii 
" very gt'utvelly " ut Crunlnnl ; liu aiul UUii Uuttjr 
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together. And a day or two after his arrival, the 
shop was closed, wliile troops of kittle ureliins 
gleefully awaited the shower of comfits and loz- 
enges that came from time to time down upon their 
faces as they stood up-gazing at ^liss Mattj^'s 
drawing-room windows. Oceasionall}' !Miss Matty 
would say to them (half hidden behind the cur- 
tains), ** My dear childi*en, don't make yourselves 
ill ; '' but a strong arm pulled her back, and a more 
rattling shower than ever succeeded. A juirt ')f 
the tea was sent in presents to the Cranford lauies; 
and some of it Wiis distributed among the old peo- 
ple* who rememl)ered Mr. IVter in the days of his 
frolii'sunie youtli. The India muslin gown was 
n'stM-vi'd fcir darling Flora Gordon (Miss Jessie 
JU-own\s daui^liter). The Gordons had been on the 
coiitintMit for the last few vears, but were now ex- 
pertfd to vj'turn very soon; and Miss Matty, in 
\\vv sisterly pride, anticipated gi'eat delight in the 
joy of showing th(Mu ^Ir. lVti*r. The jjearl neek- 
lare disappeared; and about that time many hand- 
some antl useful jaesents made their api>earance in 
tlie h«niseli<)l(ls of Miss Pole and Mrs. Forrester; 
and some rare and tlelieate Indian ornaments graced 
the drawinijj-rooms of Mrs. Jamieson and Mrs. 
Fit/- Adam. I myself was not forgotten. Among 
other thiniL^s, I hail the handsomest boun<l and In^st 
etlitii»n of i)r. Johnson's works that could Ik* pro- 
cured: and dear Miss flatty, with tears in her eyes. 
Pegged me to consider it as a present from her 
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sister as well as herself. In short, no one was 
forgotten; ami what was more, every one, however 
insi^i&cant, who had shown kiudQess to Miss 
Matty at any time, was sure of Mr. Peter's cordial 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

T was not surprising that Mr. Peter became 
such a favourite at Cranford. The ladies 
vied with each other who should admire 
him most; and no wonder; for their quiet 
lives were astonishingly stirred up by the 
arrival from India — especially as the 
person arrived told more wonderful sto- 
ries than Sindbad the Sailor; and, as Miss Pole said, 
was quite as good as an Arabian Night any even- 
ing. For my own part, I had vibrated all my life 
between Drumble and Cranford, and I thought it 
Wcas quite possible that all Mr. Peter's stories 
might l)e true although wonderful; but when I 
found, that if we swallowed an anecdote of toler- 
able magnitude one week, we had the dose con- 
siderably increased the next, I began to have my 

doubts ; csi>ecially as I noticed that when his sister 
306 
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was present the accounts of Indian life were com- 
paratively tame ; not that she knew more than we 
did, perhai>s less. I noticed also that when the 
rector came to call, Mr. Peter talked in a different 
way about the countries he had been in. But I 
don't think the ladies in Cranford would have 
considered him such a wonderful traveller if they 
had only heard him talk in the quiet way he did to 
him. They liked him the blotter, indeed, for being 
what they called "so very Oriental." 

One day, at a select jMirty in his honour, which 
Miss Pole gave, and from which, as Mrs. tJamieson 
honoured it with her pn»sence, and had even of- 
fered to send Mr. Mulliner to wait, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoggins and Mi-s. Fitz-Adam were necessarily ex- 
cluded — one day at Miss Pole's, Mr. lVtt»r said 
he was tired of sitting upright against the hard- 
ba(*keil uneasy chairs, and asked if he might not 
indulge himself in sitting cross-legged. Miss 
Pole's (Consent was eagerly given, and down 1m» 
went with the utmost gravity. Put when Miss 
Pole asked me, in an audible whis|»er, " if he did 
not remind me of the Father of the Faithful ? " I 
could not help thinking of |)o<)r Simon Jones the 
lame tailor; and while Mrs. «Tamieson slowly com- 
mented on th«^ t»leg:ince ami convenience of tin* at- 
titude, I rememlienMl how we hiul all follciwed that 
lady's lead in condemning Mr. Hoggins f<ir vul- 
garitv lHM*ause he sini]>ly <Tossed his h*i:s as he sat 
still on hill clmin Majiy of Mr. Peter's ways of 




eating were a little straiige aiiioii},'Rt such ladies as 
Miss INili', iuid Miss Jliitty, and Mi-s, Jiiinirsoii, 
I'sjioi'iiilly wtii-n I reonlliTtpd the »nit!ist.cd green 
jieuH mill two-]imiii,'wl forks at iKwr Mr. Holbrook's 

Tilt! iiLi-ntiHiL of tliut gciit Ionian's name recalls to 
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my mind a convorsiition lH»tw«»eii Mr. Peter and 
Mi«s Matty one evening in the snnimer after he 
returned to Cninford. The day hud lK»en very liot, 
and Miss Matty hatl l)een nuieh oppressed by the 
weatlier; in the heat of whic^h her brother revelled. 
I rememlKT that she had Ikmmi unable to nurse 
Martha's laby; whicdi h;wl iMM'onie her favourite 
employment of late, and whieh was as much at 







home in her arms as in its mother's, as lonj;: as it 
remained alight weight — jM^rtabh* by one so fragih* 
as Miss Matty. This day to which I refer, Miss 
Matty ha<l seemed more than usually feidilo and 
languid, and only r«»viv<'d wln»n the sun went down, 
and her sofa was wh«M'h*d to the open window, 
through whii'h, although it hMikt'd into the priu- 
ci^xil street of Cranford, the fragrant smell of the 
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neighbouring hajfiekls came in every now and 
then, borne by tlie soft breezes that stirred the dull 
air of the summer twilight, and then died away. 
The silence of the sultry atmosphere was lost in the 
murmuring noises which came in from many an open 
window and door; even the children were abroad 
in the street, late as it was (between ten and 
eleven), enjoying the game of play for which they 
had not had spirits during the heat of the day. It 
was a source of satisfaction to Miss Matty to see 
how few candles were lighted even in the a])art- 
ments of those houses from which issued the great- 
est signs of life. ^fr. Peter, Miss ^fatty, ami I 
liail all been quiet, eaeli with a separate reverie, 
for some little time, when Mr. Peter bn>ke in: 

**l)o you know, little Matty, I could have sworn 
you were on the high road to matrimony when I 
left England that liust time! If anybody had told 
me you would have lived and died an old maid 
then, I should have laughed in their faces." 

Miss Matty made no reply; and I tried in vain to 
think of some subject whiidi should effectiuilly turn 
the conversation, but I was very stupid, and before 
I siK)ke, he went on : 

"It was Holbrook; that fine manly fellow who 
lived at Woodley, that I used to think would carry 
otf my little flatty. You would not think it now, 
I daresay, ^larv! but this sister of mine was onoe 
a very j)retty girl — at least I thought so; and so 
I've a notion did poor Holbrook. What business 
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had he to die l)ef<>re I eame home to thank him for 
all his kindness to a good- tor-nothing enh as 1 
was ? It wiis that that made me fii-st think he 
can»d for you; for in all our tishing exiKHlitions it 
was i^latty, Matty, we tiilkrd aUmt. IN Mir I>rlH)- 
rah! What a lecture she read me on having asked 
him home to lundi one dav, when she had st't*n the 
Arley earriag<^ in the town, and thought that my 
hwly might call. Wtdl, that's huig years ago; more 
than half a life-time! and yet it seems like yes- 
terday! I don't know a tellow 1 shtmhl have liktul 
l>etU»r as a hrother-in-law. V<ni must have played 
your Ciirds kidly, my litth» Matty, sonn'how or 
another — wanted y<)ur brother to 1h^ a g«KMl go- 
lietween, eh! little one?'' said he, putting out 
hia hand to t;ike hold of hers as she lav on tlie 
gofa — *• Why, what's this? you'r*' shivi'ring and 
shaking, Matty, with that eont'ounde<l ojmmi win- 
dow. Shut it, Marv, this miuutel'' 

I did so, and then stoo|HMl <Iown to ki>s .Miss 
Matty, and see if sh<» really weie I'liilh-d. She 
eaught at my hand, an<l gave it a hard sipiee/e — . 
but uneonseiously I think- - tor in a niinutt* (»r two 
she H]H)k(* to us <}uite in lier usual voire, ami .^miled 
our uneasiness away; although she patiently suh* 
mittA*d to the pn'seri]>tions wt- entoreiMl of a warm 
l)ed, and a ghiss of weak negus. I was to h'ave i 'ran- 
ford the next day, andlwdoi-e I went I saw that all the 
effects of the o|M'n window liad Jpiite vaniNli«Ml. I 
had HUjii^rinti'nded most of the alterations neee&;«ary 
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in the house and househohl during tlie latter weeks 
i>f my stiiy. The shop was onee more a ]jarlour; 
the empty resounding i*ooms again furnished up to 
the very garrets. 

There has iK'en some talk of establishing Martha 
and Jem in another lioust*; but ^liss flatty would 
ni>t hear of this. Indeed, I never saw her so much 
nmscd as when Miss Toh^ had assumed it to be the 
most desii-able arrangement. As long as Martha 
would remain with Miss Matty, Miss Matty was 
only too thankful to have her al)Out her; yes, and 
Jem too, who was a very pleasant man to have in 
the housf, for she iiev»-r saw liim from wet'k's end 
to wcfk's end. And as for the prokibh* ehihhvn, 
if they wouhl all turn out such little darlings ;ls 
lu*r go(l-(lauicliter Matilda, she should not mind the 
ninnlKM", if Martha didn't. Resides, the next was 
to be calh-d l)«'borah; a jmint wliich Miss Matty 
had r«*liirtantly yielded to Martha's stublxirn de- 
tennination that her tirst-lM)rn was to Ik* Matilda. 
So Miss l*ole had to lower lier colours, and even 
her voice, ius she said to nu» that as Mr. and Mrs. 
II earn were still to go on living in the same house 
with Miss Matty, we had certainly d(>ne a wise 
thing in hiring Martha's nieec as an auxiliary. 

I left ^liss Mattv and Mr. IVter most comfort- 
able and contented; the only subject for regret to 
the tender heart of the one and the social friendlv 
nature of the <)ther Iving the nnfoi-funate quarrel 
between ^Irs. Janiieson and the j)lebeian Hoggiuses 
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and their folluwiiit;. In juke I proplicsifil tme (Uiy 
thut this wimlil iiiily liL-it until Mrs. Jami<.-»i)ii or 
Mr. MiilliiiiT w.-iv lit. ill wliit-h caKi' tli>-y woiiM 
only lM-t<H.f,'laiI til U- lrii-inUwitli.Mr. Hogjjiiis; Imt 
Mi»H Miitty iliil not like my liH>kinKfiirwunl toaiiy- 
tliiiit; likf illiifss in sii li;;lit a muiiiu-r; hikI. l>«-fiiru 
tlw year was (itit-. all hail iiiiik' vouikI in a I'ur 
iiiort' HiitiMfai-tory way. 

I ri'iviviii two('rant'onl h'ttt-rs on one ausiiiciiiuit 
(Vt..U'r inoiiiiiit;. I!„t|, Miss I'.ili; ami Miss .Matty 
wnite ti> ask im- tn com,. .,v,-r ami mi-i-t tin- <i.)r- 
ilonx, w)[i< l.a,l ivtnrm'<l to Kn^^laml aliv.- ami wi-tl, 
with tlii-ir two i-hihlrt'ti. imw almost jjn.wn iij.. 
Duar -IfHsir llrown had k.-pt Iht i>hl kiml natnr,', 
altliiiiiKh sh>- ha.l rliangi-il Ikt nanii- aii,l station; 
and sln> wnitr to say that slii- and Major (iordon 
oxiH-i'tcd to In- in rninl'iii-d on the foiirlt'cnth, anil 
shf ho|KMl and l-j;i.'.-i| to Ik- rfin.-ml«-i-,d to Mis 
.fanih'si.n luuu.v.l first, as U-i-am,- h.-r l.onourahl.' 
slali.m). Miss l'"!.-. and .Miss Malty —.oiild sin- 
.■V.T for^'ft lli.-ir kiiidm-ss lo h.T |"".r fath.-r iind 
HistiT'.'— Mrs. Forri'^t.T. Mr. Ilo-.^-ins (and h.Ti- 
ajiain raiiu' in an ullii>iMii to kiiidnr^'< shown to tin- 
<li-iul Ion- a-o,. his n.w wilV, who as .-ii.'h n.nst 
(ilhw .Mrs. <;ord..n to -l.-sir.- t.. mak.- h.T a.'.iui.ini- 
aiicv, and who was moivov,-r an ohi S^oi.^h Iri.-nd 
of In-r lm>t.;.nd's. In short, i-v.-ry o,,,. was nam-d. 
Inmi 111.- rr.i.-r — who had l-'.'ii ;ii.i".int..d t-.i'ran- 
fonl in th- i. 11. ■rim U■{^^^■<■\^ C^.i.tain Hmwn^ d-.itl> 
and .Miss .I<-s.i.-'s iciaii'iaL,^', and was now iiss>--iatt-d 
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with the latter event — dowu to Miss Betty Barker; 
all were asked to the luncheon; all except Mrs. 
Fitz-Adaiu, who had come to live in Cranford since 
Miss Jessie Brown's days, and whom I found 
rather moping on ac*uouiit of the omission. Peo- 
ple wondered at Miss Betty Barker's being in- 
eluded in the honourable list; but then, as Miss 
l*ole said, we must remember the disregard of the 
genteel proprieties of life in which the poor cap- 
tain had educated his girls ; and for his sake we 
swallowed our pride; indeed, Mrs. Jamieson rather 
took it as a eomplinient, as putting Miss Betty 
(formerly her maid) on a level with ** those Hog- 
ginsos/' 

IJut when I arrived in Cranford, nothing was as 
yet ascertained of Mrs. Jamieson \s own intentions; 
would the h(>nouraV)le lady go, or would she not ? 
Mr. l\»ter declurt'd that she should and she would; 
Miss Pule sluK)k her head and desj)onded. But 
Mr. Pfter was a man of resources. In the first 
j)la('o, lit* iKTsuaded Miss Matty to write to Mrs. 
(iordon, ami to tell ht*r of Mrs. Fitz- Adam's exist- 
ence, and to l>cg tliat one so kind, and cordial, and 
generous, might Vk^ included in the pleasant invita- 
tion. An answer came back by return of post, 
witli a pn^tty little note for Mrs. Fitz-Adam, and 
a request that Miss Matty would deliver it herself 
and exjilain the jirevious omission. Mrs. Fitz- 
Adam was as i)leasc(l as cuuld l>e, and thanked Miss 
Matty over and over again. 3lr. Peter had said 
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"Li^ave Mrs. Jaiiiit>i(r>ii to nie;" so »■*• iliil; es- 
pwially as »*■ kiu-w iiniiiiii); tliut wi- cnuUl do to 
alttr her di'tt- rmiiuition if niuv fnnucd. 

I did not know, ikt did Miss Matty, how thinpi 
were goiii); on, until Miss I'<di' luikcd nif, just tht> 
day iM-fitre Mrs. (ionlon .aiiif, if 1 thoii^lit tlK-iv 
was unythiii^ Ih-Iwi-i-h Mr. IVftT ainl Mni. daiiiie- 
son in the nuitrinionial line, for tliat Mr.i. .laniie- 
son was really p'in^ to the huieli at the (ieurp*. 

Hhe had sent Mr. Miillim-r down to desirt' that 
there iiiiKht In.^ a f<HitstiHd |iiit to the warmest scat 
in the room, un »he meant to i-oiae, and knew tliat 
their ehaini were very hlch. Miss I'oh- had i>i<'ke<l 
this |)ieec of news iiji, and from it she i-onjeetiireil 
al) sorts of thinjp., and l--mo;ined yet more. "If 
I'eter should marry, what wmilil l)ei-ome of ]MK)r 
dear Miss Matty! AikI Mrs. Jamieson of all jh-o- 
ple! " Miss I'cde seenit'il to think then- w.-re othi-r 

ladien iii Craiifonl who wonld have d mon- 

cmlit to his ehoji-e, ami I tliink slie iiinst have had 
somo <me who v.n.t unmarried in h<T he;id. for slie 
kej>t saying, "It was so wanting in delii-aey in a 
widow to think of sneh a tiling." 

When I Kol Utrk to Miss Matty's I really did 
})ctiHi to think that .Mr. I'eti-r miKlit U- tliinkiii); of 
Mm. Jauiiesoii for a wife; and I w:t» as iinhaiiiiv 
as Miss I'ole aU-nt it. lie had the fr'H'f sheet ol 
a f^eat |il:u'a/d in his haml. "Si^-nor lirunoiii. 
Magician to thi- Kirif;of h.lhi. tin- Itajidi of < hid.-, 
aiid the great I«iina of Thibet," &e. Sn: was K^'i'iK 
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to "perforin in Cranfonl for one night only," — the 
very next nij^ht; anil Miss Matty, exultant, showed 
me a letter from the (lortlons, promising to remain 
over this gaiety, which Miss Matty said was en- 
tirely Peter's doing. He hiul writt€?n to ask the 
Signor to eome, and was to l>e at all the ex|ienses 
of the affair. Tickets were to l)e sent gratis to as 
many as the nx^m would hold. In short, Miss 
Matty was charmed with the plan, and said that 
to-morrow Cninfonl would remind her of the Pres- 
ton Ciuild, to which she hail been in her youth — a 
luncht^on at the George, with the dear Gortlons, 
iuu\ the Signor in the Assemhly Iv(K»m in the even- 
ing. I hit I — 1 only hiuked at the fatal words: 

*' Under the PiOmnarje of the Honourable 
Mks. Jamikson." 

Sht», then, was chosen to preside over this enter- 
tainuK'iit (jf Mr. Peter's; sh«» was perhajis going 
to (lisjihuv my (h*;ir Miss flatty in his heart, and 
make her life linielv once m(»rel I could not look 
forward to the morrow with any jdeasure; and 
every innoeent aiitieipation of Miss Matty's only 
served to adil to mv anuovance. 

So, aiiixvy, and irritated, and exaggerating everj- 
little* ineiilent whieli could adtl to mv irritation, I 
Went on till we were all assembled in the great 
parlour at tin- (n'orge. Major and Mrs. Gonlon 
and pretty Flora and ]Mr. Ludovic were all as 
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bright and IliikIsdiiip ami friendly as could \te; Imt 
I ciiuld linrdly attend to t)ipiii for watching Mr. 
lVt<T, and I saw tliat Miss I'ule was equally busy. 
I had never seen Mrs. Jauiieson so roust*d and 
animated liefore; her fai-e li»<)ked full of inten'st in 
wliat Mr. I'eter was saying. I dri'W ut-ar to listen. 
My rflicf was great when I caught that his uonls 
were not words of love, but that, for all his grrtve 
face, he was at his old tricks. He was telling her 
of his travels in Indi;t, and describing the wonder- 
ful height of the lliitiiilaya mountains: one touch 
after anotlier adili'd to tlicir si/c; and c;ii-h ex- 
ci-cded the fonii'T in al>sui'<lily. but Mrs. .T;n[ii<'s.>n 
really cnjoye.l all in jicrfcct k.^hI failh. I supi-isc 
she rc.|iiirc.i str.ni^- stininliinls to excite her to 
ccnue out of her a|Mtliy. Mr. r<'tei- wound ugi liis 
luvount by saying' tliat. of course, at that altitude 
them wciv none of the aninuls to 1h' found that 
fxisted in tlie biwer re-ious; tjic (juuie — every- 
thing was ditfcrcht. Firing one day at .s.mie Hying 
creatur.', he was very nuich disni;ivei|, wlim it b-ll. 
1^> find that hi- haii shot a clivru'liiia! Mr. I'eter 
cauglit my eye at Ihis uiotii>-nl. ;iud g:iv<' me siieli a 
funny Iwink'lv. tliat 1 f.-tt ^ur.' 1,.- lia.l „- l!i..u-bl-; 
of Mrs. .lauiirsi.uasa wife. Ir-.m tli.it tiu..-. She 
hx>ke.l 

■■llul. Mr. I'el.r- vl (i,,^. :, ..|,..nLbim .l..| 

you think la 
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he said truly enough, was now presented to him 
for the iirst time; but tlien Mrs. Jamieson must 
remember that he had been living for a long time 
among savages — all of whom were heathens — 
some of them, he was afraid, were downright Dis- 
senters. Then, seeing Miss Matty draw near, he 
hastily changed the conversation, and after a little 
while, turning to me, he said, " Don't be shocked, 
prim little Mary, at all my wonderful stories. I 
consider Mrs. Jamieson fair game, and besides, I 
am iH'ut on propitiating her, and the first step 
towards it is keeping her well awake. I bribed 
her hoit» by asking her to let me have lier name as 
patronrss for my jMM)r oonjurer this evening; and I 
don't want to ^ive her time enough to get up her 
rancour against the ll(»*::j^inses, who are just com- 
injr in. 1 want evervljody to l>e friends, for it 
harasses IVIatty so nuieh to hoar of these quarrels. 
I shall j^o at it a^aiu by-and-by, so you need not 
hM>k shorkt'd. I intend to iMiter the Assembly 
IJooiu to-iiit:lit with Mrs. Jamieson on one side, 
and my lady Mrs. lloi^'tjins on the other. You see 
il'Idcm't.^'' 

Soiiieliow or another ho did; and fairly got them 
into oonversation toi^etlier. Major and Mrs. Gor- 
don lielped at the t^'ocnl work with their perfe<*t 
ij^noranco (»f any existing e<K>hiess l>etween any of 
the inhabitants of Cranford. 

Kver siiK'o that dav tliero has In^en the old 
friendlv soeiabilitv in Cranford soi-ietv; which I 
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am tbankfiil for. Vi»*faii>e of iiiv iIimv Miss Matlx's 
love of peaif ami kin«lliiu*ss. Wo all K>vi» Mi^s 
MatU'y and I siaiK'huw think wo aro all of us In'Mor 
when she is ut- or us. 
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